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KING COAL’S HIGHWAY. 


‘* that most interesting point on the 
/ coast of the Gulf of Mexico where, 
through a low-walled channel, the Mis 
sissippi pours a fan-shaped torrent of um- 
ber-hued fresh-water into the azure salt 
ness of the Gulf, two objects boldly claim 
attention. One of these, the Port Eads 
Light-house, towers above the surround 
ing buildings, a Cyclopean giant whose 
single eve glares about the four points of 
the compass, and winks once every thirty 
seconds. The other is a sloping solitary 
hillock of coal, immobile, dusky, sullen ; 
its base set about with great black lumps, 
its apex irregular in form, crumbling, un- 
sightly. A contrast, truly, to its brilliant 
vis-a-vis, yet holding within itself all the 
elements of a light as brilliant as that 
which pours through the Fresnel lenses 
opposite, and representing, moreover, in 
each homely lump a storehouse of heat, 
and a magazine of power to be evolved 
through glowing furnace and throbbing 
engine. 


And as the voyager proceeds up the 
great river he will find no more light 
houses, but at every plantation, at every 
city, and every town along the mighty 
stream he will find a companion to the 
coal pile at South Pass. He will see coal 
ashore and afloat, in transit by water or 
on land. 

Whence comes it? How comes it ? 
These are the questions it is the province 
of this paper to answer through pen, pen- 
cil, and graver. 

Twenty-one hundred miles distant from 
the carbon heap at Port Eads its bulk is 
represented by a void as black as is the 
coal itself, deep beneath the goodly hills 
of Western Pennsylvania that are within 
sight of Pittsburgh’s perpetual cloud of 
smoke. Under these hills a grimy army 
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stored there countless ages ago: solid car 


bon for the warming of a million fire 


sides along the banks of the 
Waters, the of wheels in 
thousands of workshops in the valleys of 


for driving 
the Ohio and Mississippi, for the Hghting 
of thousand 
miles away, and for the impelling power 


busy streets in cities two 
of river and ocean steamers. 
Between the subterranean pit of the 
producer and the furnace of the consumer 
there stretches, not che parallel metals of 
the railway, nor the terraced levels of a 
eanal, but the devious channels of two 
the Ohio 


miles of 


vreat rivers, and Mississippi 


Thousands of tortuous water- 


Father of 
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course, a varied gauntlet that must be run 


by the coal transporting fleets that issue 
from the portals of Pittsburgh, aptly 
termed the ** Gate City of the West.” 

A gauntlet of shifting ** bars,” of trea 
cherous shoals, and whirling and vexing 
cross currents, Where meanderings and 
reversions of course so rapidly follow one 
another that the to 
write its superabundant S's up and down 


the land, and the lesser Ohio seeks to de 


greater river seems 


scribe its O's in watery loops throughout 
the thousand miles of 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 


its entire length 
These are but 
the spring and summer difficulties to be 
surmounted by the inland navigator. 
Winter multiplies them to a fourfold de 
Out of the Alleghany, whose 
lie within sight of Lake Erie, 
there pour at intervals during the winter 


SOUPCES 


months swift-moving glaciers of ponder 
ous iee-cakes, drifting southward to their 


dissolution at the rate of six miles an 
hour. Or it may be that this stream 
and the Monongahela —as well as the 


Upper Ohio—are silent under solid fields 
of ice. Then let sudden thaw or genial 
rain release the imprisoned streams, and 
acres of ice break up and carry destruc 
tion to coal fleets moored at or near Pitts 


burgh awaiting a favorable stage of wa- | 


ter. Then a hundred beats of a healthy 
pulse would mete out sufficient time for 
the destruction of enough eoal to heht 
and heat a city for a month. 


tion by water. To send a ton of 
from Pittsburgh along those two thous 
miles of waterway and deliver it at > 
Orleans cost 81 30, or about five cents 
bushel of seventy-six pounds, The fre 
hungriest railway could not afford t 
ry coal more than one-tenth that dist 
for the same price. This extreme chy 
ness it is that has ealled into being 
trade, that has caused its growth, and t 
will perpetuate its existence though 
continent with railwa 
The river transportation of coal jias 
veloped to such an extent that whereas 
the coal 
burgh coal seam was floated from that 
city, there was left, vear before last 
dark echoing void of 720 acres under thi: 
siniling farms of the Keystone State 

The intrinsic exeellence of Pittsbur: 
coal as a heat, steam, and light produce 
must not be lost sight of as an element i) 
the building up of the trade. It is a fu 
vet without a rival in thi 
Olio and Mississippi valleys, shut o 
however, from all but river points, on 
by reason of the prohibitory bar of trans 
portation charges. 


be cobwebbed 


from seven acres of Pitt 


as successful 


These rivers rendes 
possible for the sugar planter of Louis: 
ana to evaporate his syrup over Pitts 
burgh coal, the ocean steamer to fill li 
bunkers at New Orleans, and for that cit 
Baton Rouge, Natchez, Vieksburg, Mer 
phis, and St. Louis to light their streets 
with gas. To these benetits must be add 
ed the enormous supply of coal for do 
mestic purposes. Many of the consumers 
are as remote from the parent beds of thy 
fuel they enjoy as New England is fron 
old Ireland. 

An open map of the United States wil! 
show the inland highway of King Coal to 
be an inky, tortuous line, extending fron 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, Illinois, and labelled 
the Ohio, from Cairo north to St. Louis 


| and from the latter south to New Orleans, 


So much for the dangers surrounding | 


the river coal trade of Pittsburgh: now as 
to the nature and extent of the trade it 
self. It is, in the first place, a trade which 
the most ambitious railway ean not ab- 
sorb. Nature's highway is here supreme, 
and time loses its monetary value as com- 


term 
as applied to coal. 


fourteen hundred miles along the Missis 
sippi toward the equator. During the 
vear 1880 there entered this highway at 
Pittsburgh ninet¥ million bushels of bitu 
minous coal and coke. The latter artic! 
comprised but a few million bushels. Thi 
bushel” is probably not a familia 
Twenty-six and 
two-third bushels make ton, that 


a sO 


‘the quantity given above means abou 


pared with the cheapness of transporta- | nati mills and homes take thirty milliot 


3,500,000 tons. 
Of this much-sought-for fuel Cinein 
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shels yearly from 
river, Louisville 
elve million bush 
New Orleans 
ht million, Mem 
s and Vicksburg 
emillioneach, and 
iller towns and 
izes along the 
orivers absorb fif 
ell million more, 
vind every pound of 
iis coal, from. the 
woment it first rests 
boat or barge at 
shute or tipple 
the pit, until it 
eaves the water at 
New Orleans, or 
strews the bed of a 
at river, is) sur 
rounded by the dan 
vers already outlined 
vicissitudes suchas 
can only be found in 
this trade; dangers 
that eall forth the 
peculiar character 
istics of the naviga 
tors of this treacher 
ous highway. More 
over, the coal eon- 
signed to the eare of 
a single steamer fre 
quently amounts to 
20,000 tons—enough 
to load tive of the 
very largest ocean 
steamers to a danger- 
ous depth. And the men in charge of this 
mass of fuel are expected to successfully 
overcome difficulties that would appall 
the most experienced navigators of deep- 
er waters. This hazardous and peculiar 
nature of the trade has developed a race 
of navigators whose dominant traits are 
pluck, fertility of resource in times of 
disaster, and promptness to act at all 
times, united with an all-pervading dispo- 
sition to take evils as they come philo- 
sophieally. 
Let a sudden rise in the rivers swell 
the waters of the Ohio. At an hour's no- 
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FIRST LOADING OF THE BARGE, 


tice the cables must be slipped and the huge | 
hoats floated off on the crest of the rise. | 


Else the chances are in favor of stranded 
boats and coal seattered along the bed of 
the stream. 

It is this capriciousness of the Ohio, en- 


gendered by the vagaries of the weather, 
that renders the experiences of the coal- 
shipper unique, The Eastern navigator, 
who revels in a plenitude of water, can 
form no just conception of the skill neces- 
sary to guide a fleet of cumbersome coal 
craft of seven feet six inches draught 
through the windings of a channel where 
the unerring marks show there is just 
seven feet eight inches of water. Nor 
can the Eastern or other mind unfamiliar 
with this coal-shipping trade know of the 
brain and muscle and machinery and 
skill which must go hand in hand in or- 
der that a solid mass of coal afloat, longer 
than the Great Kastern by two hundred 
feet, and as wide as a city park, may be 
steered clear of besetting dangers, and 
safely borne along a route nearly as long 
as that traversed by a Cunarder. To 
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tow, in North or East River parlance, is | 


to pull. On the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
all Western streams. towing means push 
ing. 


be bound in solid rigidity, and must lie 77 


front of the propelling steamer and the | 


pilot’s eve, before the dangers of the rivers 
can be met and overcome. 


In this conneetion it is appropriate to | 


refer to a step recently taken by the gen 
eral government to lessen the dangers of 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers. 
This in the establishment 
maintenance of the ** beacon-leht” 
on the rivers named. 


consists and 


system 
inky blackness of sky, when even the con 


escapes the keen-eyed pilot, the steady, 
clear radiance of the ** beacon” 


at which 
flanking” around 
the serpentine loops of the erratic streams. 
The establishment of these lights, a few 
years a 


scantily covered bar, or the point 
the boat must aim in 


vo, was looked upon with indiffer- 


the tow-boats. Some went far 
oppose the beacon on the ground that the 
pilots’ duties would be simplified thereby, 
and thus the value of their labor redueed. 
But, as night after night, in storm 


calm, over ice or flood, these calm stead- 


so as to 


or 
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ON THE WAY. 

fast ravs lent their aid to the pilot’s strain 
ed faculties, their mute eloquence assert 
ed itself. And to-day, when a fierce gust 
or caving bank, or sudden flood, ext 
guishes a light, a mighty growl goes 


| from the fraternity of the tiller-rope, un 
| til the missing star is restored. 


The acre of floating coal craft must | 


Every three months, or oftener, a trim 
swift steamer sweeps up and down. thi 


rivers, repairs damages to the lights 


| changes their location to suit the unceas 
|ing shifting of bar or bend, pays the 


light-keepers their well-earned dues, and 
supplies each with the oil needed. A 
beacon-light is simply an inland light 
A 


wooden post, braced to withstand wind 


house of modest proportions. short 


}and bearing a small hooded platform at 


During nights of | 


its top, eight or twelve feet from the 


| ground, forms the support of a lantern of 
tour of familiar hills or clearings or blutfs | 


superior construction. general ap 


| pearance the way-side shrine of the Old 


indicates | 
his whereabouts, and marks the ripple, or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


World is reproduced in the beacon-light 
of the New. 

And in this connection it seems emi 
nently fitting that Pennsylvania oil should 
light Pennsylvania coal on its Way tomar 
ket. Inthe 800 lights on the rivers named, 


elaine, a special preparation of petrol: 
ence by nearly every pilot engaged upon 


um, is used altogether, as being full) 
equal to lard-oil for light-house purposes 
The Ohio has 324 of these lights, and the 
Missouri and Mississippi 480 more. Th: 
entire system is one whose benefits be 
come yearly more apparent. 

Within the past few years the growth 
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Southern ports dates back 
about a quarter of a century. 
The civil war interrupted the 
young and promising trade, 
but with the cessation of hos 
tilities, Pittsburgh capital 
and enterprise found a orof 
itable field in supplying the 
cities already named. 


To meet the increased re 
quirements of the trade there 
was called into existence a 
class of steamboats not found 
elsewhere inthe world. The 
boat designed and built for 
coal-towing along this high 
way must of necessity pos 
SeSS qualities difficult to 
combine in the same vessel, 
There must be immense 
power of engine, backed by 
enormous — steam - making 
ability, to cope with the 
VIEW FROM THE HEAD OF THE TOW 
force of the mighty eur 
rents. There must be light- 
ness of draught to enable the craft to reach 
her home port during seasons of low wa- 


{ the river coal-handling trade has re 

ceived a fresh impetus by reason of the 
suceess attending the completion of the 
Kads jetties at the South Pass outlet of 
the Mississippi. New Orleans, heretofore | 


ter, and there must be tremendously pow- 
erful steering apparatus, four times as 


much as that possessed by the largest 
a mud-blockaded port for vessels drawing | ocean 


going 
over fifteen feet, is now easily approach- | steamer. The 
d by sea-going vessels of twenty-eight 
feet draught, and requiring a thousand or | indispensable by 
twelve hundred tons of coal to stock their | reason of the in 
eapacious bunkers. Originally, and be- | ertia) and mo 
fore the present perfectly appointed tow- | mentum of the 
boats were dreamed of, coal, 
toa limited extent, was float 
ed from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans and nearer ports in 
boats whose only means of 
propulsion were huge oars, 
or sweeps,” actuated by the 
museles of the easy-going 


latter quality is 


crew, whose patience was 
commensurate with an av- 
erage speed of four miles an 
hour for weeks at a time. 
These primitive craft jour- 
neyed in pairs, and the own- 
er and navigator who suc- 
ceeded in bringing one of 
these safely to New Orleans 
was fully reconciled to the 
ilmost inevitable loss of the 
other through perils by the 
Way. 
Coal-towing by steam to FIRING UP. 
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VIOLET, 


fleet of coal eraft, whieh must be guided lv 
the power of two men at the tiller. Speed 
isan element in a measure lost sight of in 
the construction of a coal tow-boat. What 
is required is that the completed craft 
shall be a good ** pusher”; and supple 
menting the best work of builder and me 
chanie must come into play the cool, clear 
heads of the men whose duty it is to han 
dle the boat and her tow, and with these 
to thread the aqueous mazes between the 
foot of the Alleghanies and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Such a boat is the Harry Brown, that 
will push 20,000 tons of coal down the two 
rivers at the rate of nine miles an hour. 
Her hull, of the best white oak, measures 
250 feet in length, fifty in breadth, and six 
in depth. Machinery and boilers oceu 
py the greater portion of the first deck 
from stem to stern. The propelling en- 
gines are at the stern, and act directly 


upon an immense paddle-wheel revolving | 


on a steel shaft from the hammers and 
crucibles of Fred Krupp. These engines 
turn the wheel with the combined power 
of 2000 horses, and draw their potent va- 
por from seven steel boilers that evaporate 
ten cubic feet of water every minute over 


furnaces that devour 1200 bushels 
twenty-four hours. On the secon 
boiler deck are the comfortable and « 
clegant quarters of the officers and « 

a pretty cabin and state-rooms for 
one, and homelier comforts for the ot} 
Cleanliness and good living are enjo 
by the inland navigator, and to this 
is provided a table comparing fayorn 
with that of a first-class hotel, and aba 
room With a huge tub and a limitless s 
ply of hot and cold water. Paintin 
Brussels carpet, and other luxuries of { 
nishment give a home-like air to the ex 
in, and are in measure consolatory 
men Who must be absent from. hom 
months at a time. 

The cabin of a tow-boat is at all times 
a comfortable place, and a favorite resort 
for the officers. It is the realm of 
chamber-maid. In this) particular 
stance the lady was known as Violet 

"ES your hame really Violet 7” 

“No, sah; tink my real name's 
but, law! Sal wouldn't p’serve de dignity 
ob my position for four days.” Ther 
fore Sal became Violet, and Violet reigned 
like a dusky queen over a kingdom of 
equally dusky deck hands. 

Then there was Augustus, a table-boy 
Whose mouth expressed every imaginal 


phase of grin, and whose perennial good 
nature it Was impossible not to admire 


AUGUSTUS, 
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the forecastle, or 
ard part of the cab 
ie pilots are wont 
ne off 


i. Their memories, 


‘egate when 
cially the older mem 
fraternity, 
oft 
breadthescapes froma 
who 


f the 


anecdotes 


with 
en guerrillas, 
ne the 
a special weak 
for perforating pilot 
and the veteran 
not add a blood 


War seemed 


AVC 


ling yarn of a boiler 
him 
uld be regarded by his 


losion beneath 
ows as having passed 

foo pastoral existence. 

\bove this deck is a structure which, 
n ashore, would be taken for a con 

atory, or queerly-shaped greenhouse. 

of its sides are formed of sliding 

may 

rmed the seat of the brains of the boat, 

e boilers being lungs, and engines heart. 
this apartment 


nrec 


wed sash, and surround what be 


is found a steering 
vheel twelve feet in diameter, upon whose 
utelligent handling depends the safety 

boat and tow. Odd-looking levers are 

ithin reach, and serve to send along two 
iindred feet of wire the message, inter- 
preted through bell and gong inthe realm 
Through the floor pro- 
ects an object like a huge pedal of a great 
organ, and the pressure of a foot upon it 
flood of 
overhead ; for this is the whistle lever, and 
vour Western river whistle is a many- 
voiced demon, composed of a number of 
viustles, great and small, bunched on the 
ipex of the steam-pipe, and blending in a 
inost lusty howl—a blast distinguishable 


the engineer, 


lets loose a indeseribable roars 


for miles, and known to all boatmen as | 
The | 
front or fourth side of this erystal-walled | 
structure, the pilot-house, is open—a great | 


nen recognize the voices of friends. 


eye protected by swinging lids that droop 
1 storm and lift in sunshine. Through 
‘lis Open space is viewed the double pan- 
orama of passing shore, of bend and hill, 
and all that goes to make up the ever- 


changing scene most familiar to the pilot's | 


In the immediate foreground rise 
ie black columnar proportions of the 
ity ‘‘smoke-stacks,” pouring graceful 
lestoons of jet- black carbon cloud into 
the air, 


Further off, and midway be- | 


THE PILOT-HOUSE, 


tween these tall evlinders, rises the grace 
ful jack-staff” from the bow of the boat, 
the slender index that serves the pilot as 
a guide and pointer. Ahead and beyond, 
stretching into the distance, extends the 
| tleet 
peninsula hemmed about by the river's 


of coal-laden boats and barges—a 
bright surface during daylight; at night 
a blackness merged into the surrounding 
gloom for all eves save the marvellously 
trained organs of the men at the wheel. 
Aft of the pilot-house the twin * 


room, and 


‘scape 
pipes” rise from the engine 
cough responsively, mingling their snowy 
breath with the inky torrents that roll 
from their big brethren the smoke-stacks. 

From the pilot-house lead the tiller- 
ropes to a lever thirty feet long, swinging 
under the ceiling of the engine-room. 
This operates other levers that actuate the 
four massive rudders under the stern of 
thesteamer. Twoof these extend through 
the water thirty feet, and their shorter 
fellows are fifteen feet long. All sway in 
unison, and are moved at the will of the 
men in the pilot-house. Such a boat costs 
$65,000, and of this, S10,000 
outfit.” Under the latter head may be 
mentioned 20,000 feet of ropes in coils of 
| 1000 feet each, and of all sizes. Seven 


represents 


| tons of ponderous chains, ratchets, blocks, 
and tackle come into play in binding a 
| score of coal craft into a solid mass, mak- 
ing this mass, in fact, a part and parcel of 


the steamer itself. And such is the strain 
| brought upon the steamers in this trade 
that the life of one of the fleet rarely ex- 
| tends over twelve years. And if by rea- 
son of strength they be fifteen, their add- 
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ed years are only gained by constant re- 
pairs, ending in collapse and wrecking. 
Pittsburgh is the home of a fleet of 140 
tow-boats of the Harry Brown pattern, 
but varying in size, power, and_ finish, 
from the harbor tug of modest proportions, 
costing about 88000, to boats of the dimen 


sions of the Brown. 
there are at least fifty. 
Important but humbler adjunets of the 
trade are the homely craft whose only 
office is to receive coal at the Pittsburgh 
mines and retain the same until the dis- 
tant market is reached, 
coal 
and square. 


And of the latter 


as * boats” -model 
The coal ** boat” is a most 
primitive-looking box-shaped affair, frail 
in make-up, and apparently as illy adapt- 
ed to stand rough usage as a bandbox. 
These craft measure 180 by 26 by 9 feet, 
“draw” 74 feet of water when 


and barges” 


loaded, 


THE WHEEL FROM THE REAR. 


and cost $1400 a pair. Their pine sides 

are only 14 inches thick, and once strand 
ed in swift water, go to pieces, and seatte: 
their contents along the river-bed. Th: 
coal ‘barge’ is a sturdier, smaller com 
rade of the ** boat,” is 160 or 180 by 24 feet 
and 73 feet deep, drawing 63 when loaded 
is ‘‘ raked” fore and aft, and will safely 
carry from 12,500 to 14,000 bushels (53) 


| tons), and costs S1100 each, being made of 
| heavy pine timber. 


There are other coa! 
carrying craft in use, but those deseribed 


| are the most important forms used in long 
| distance towing. 
lat their destination they are known as 


After being unloaded 


“empties,” and are towed back and _ re 
filled; and so on until their life is ended, 


eradually through snecessful toil, or sud 
These are known | 


denly through the dangers that lurk on 
all sides. From the earliest stages of 
their journey to the very latest these 
clumsy boats and barges seem the victims 
of untoward circumstances. In the slug 
gish pools of the Monongahela, during the 
winter months, ice surrounds and threat 


|ens them, and the coming of the spring 
hold 22,000 to 24,000 bushels (840 tons), | 


thaw is certain to bring destruction. Fur- 
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along their southerly tour, the perils 
the Upper Ohio surround them. A 
up” may break through their bottoms 
e gliding over a hidden bar covered 
| just enough water to float the craft, 
| snag pierces the boat’s frail shell, end 
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One by one the laden craft are dropped to 
the lower landings, where the tows are 
made up. Little tugs cleave the muddy 
water with one, two, or four barges, and 
transfer these to the waiting monsters. 


Smoke and steam roll skyward, voices 


FLANKING, 


the vicious waters ripple cheerfully over 
her gunwales. A loaded boat 
within eighteen or twenty-two inches of 

the surface of the surrounding water, and 

the eare and skill brought into play in 

order to guide and propel fleets of these 

deeply laden craft become apparent to the | 
dullest observer. 

Just at the point where the wedded | 
Monongahela and Alleghany 
create the Ohio, a motley assembly of 
boats and barges are herded together dur- 
ing the greater part of the vear, awaiting 
the pleasure of the clouds and the drop- 
ping of the rains, which must fall liberal- 
ly in order to release the waiting craft. | 

adjacent landings the tow-boats are 
also grouped during the waterless or ice- 
bound months— 


sinks to 


streams 


the steamers, great and 
small, whose duties are comparable to 
those of the shepherd's collie. 
must 
flock, keep them in solid phalanx, urge 
them along the devious highway, and re- 
strain their desire to follow seductive 
cross currents, and finally aid in hand- 
ing them over to the waiting purchaser. 
\nd most faithfully do these boats fulfill | 
their mission. A stranger who chances 
fo visit Pittsburgh on a day when the | 
Rising at head-waters,”’ glad- 
dens the heart of the coal-shippers of the 
Smoky City, may note in the locks and 
it the landings near the city scenes of stir- 
ring, often of surpassing, interest. These | 
locks of the Monongahela are all too small | 
for the wants of the coal men, to whom | 
an hour's delay may mean a fortune lost. | 


They | 
gather together the coal-bearing | 


hoarsely issue orders from the ** hurricane- 
deck,” mingling with the bang of gongs 
and tinkle of bells in the engine-rooms; 
capstans creak, big ropes swash across the 
swelling tide, and the din keeps up until 
the last tow-boat of a procession fifty 
miles long steams slowly out into the 
Ohio. 

Such sights and sounds are familiar to 
every Pittsburgher when the marks show 
a rise in the rivers making a depth of 
anvwhere over eight feet; and on such an 
occasion the writer and the artist began a 
two thousand mile vovage, whose gathered 
results are here laid before the reader. 

The first spring month of 1881 was but 
a few hours old when the ** tow,” already 
made up and “hitched” to the steamer, 
lay in the deep shadow of ‘* Coal Hill,” 
awaiting the coming of daylight to be, 
with others, started on its long and haz- 
ardous journey. With the coming of 
keen, frosty dawn the signal bell sound- 
ed, and the ready steam filled each eyl- 
inder. The wheel, big 
as a country church minus the steeple, 
churned the water, and $40,000 worth of 
coal and $60,000 worth of boats and ma- 
chinery swung out into the current. 

At the first sweeping bend the process 
of ‘‘ flanking” admiration, and 
shows what can be accomplished by a 
wonderfully skillful co-operation of en- 
gines, tiller, and propelling wheel, acting 
as accessories to the force of the current. 
To retain boat and tow in the current, as 
is done when the river is straight, is found 
to be folly on a huge seale. 


monstrous as 


excites 


The momen- 
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IN THE CANAL, 


the would drive the fleet 
ashore at the toe of the aqueous horse 
shoe. To ‘‘flank” is to handle the 
fleet that its onward march is checked 
before entering the curve, and so steered 
that, at the centre of the bend, boat and 
tow lie almost aeross the stream, with the 


tum of 


mass 


sO 


forward barges exposed to the force of the 
current as it sweeps around the outer edge 
of the semicircle. The resistless tide, bear- 
ing against the distant end of the fleet, 
swings the mass around as if on a pivot, 
and the pilot, promptly seconded by the 
engineer, brings the full power of engines 
and rudders into play. Thus the 
fleet is headed down the lower half of the 
curve, and sO 
Where the 
until the 
and tow seem waltzing sideways down 


solid 
on to straighter shores. 


eurves sueceed each other 


river is a huge ox-bow, boat 
the river in a manner incomprehensible 
to those unfamiliar with the mysteries of 
“flanking.” From the pilot-house the 
feat possesses absorbing interest for the 
observer. This process must be repeated 
at every bend Pittsburgh and 
New Orleans, and in a method peculiar 
to the handling of these coal fleets. In 
comparison the steersman’s work on an 


between 


ocean steamer is but child's play, and to 
be a suecessful tow-boat pilot on the Ohio 
or Mississippi calls for the exercise of 
rare judgment and the prompt co-opera- 
tion of ready brain and trained muscle. 
A wrong interpretation of one of the 
thousand signs of water, shore, bar, or 
ripple, means the grounding, and often 
the loss, of a costly boat. 


The coming of night 1 
tiplies the pilot's difficult 
and usually, unless 

and weather are extremely favorah|: 

floating island of coal, wood, and vil) 
“tie up.” This 
an operation full of difficulties, and 
quiring extreme care. Slowly. thi 

ward motion of the mass must be ehe 
ed, and on nearing the selected spot alo 
the shore the most agile of the erew must 
land with eables, and make fast * 
and “stern” lines. 


ting mechanism must 


breast 
These are tied to some 
convenient and sturdily rooted tree. Then 
comes a tug of war, the more exciting 
the current be pretty swift. It 
and good hemp and Manila pitted against 
the might of a river. 
taut as piano strings, the smoke curls fron 


is stean 
The ropes grow 


the massive check posts” in the boats as 
the coils are eased to check the fleet's head 
way gradually, and the ruddy light from 
the coal-burning torches lights up the 
weird scene. Finally boats and tow lie 
immovable, and silently await the com 
ing of another dawn. And when drift 
ing ice-cakes pile against the boats, or a 
howling wind adds its strength to that of 
the river, ‘tying up” is a labor full of 
danger, presenting a scene of peculiar ex 
citement, not unfrequently ending in the 
swamping of thousands of bushels of coa! 
or the crippling of a ‘deck hand” by t! 
untimely snapping of a cable. 

As the voyage continues down the Olio, 


the banks between which glide river and 


boat and tow fall further apart. Side 
streams add their quota of muddy water 
impregnated with soils of divers hues. Day 
and night the big boat with her charge 
of black diamonds continues her cours 
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ss, indeed, the nights are. starless. 
iless, and blustery. Towns and cit- 
lrift by on either hand, for the south- 
id coal fleet recognizes but one halt- 
busy, pretty Louisville—and 

halts at this fair Kentueky city when 
vater does not permit boat and tow to 
in the falls,” and forees the fleet to 
s through the narrow confines ef the 
isville and Portland Canal, or when 
size of the tow must be increased by 
ng the tows of smaller boats which 
ww the larger lower river steamers to 


piace 


point. 
New - Yorker imagine all the 
ecled tratlie of Broadway obliged to 


a 


pass through two pairs of country ** bars,” 
obliged, moreover, to await the put 
ting up and taking down of these bars be 
fore and behind each vehicle, and he can 
rib a pretty clear idea of the adequacy 
of the Louisville Canal to the wants of the 
The Ohio at Louis 
lle,six hundred miles from its souree. 
is three-fourths of mile wide, and a 
bold ridge of transverse subaqueous rock 
vives the stream a fall of twenty-seven feet 
ina distanee of two miles, and a current 


river coal-shippers. 


a 


of twelve miles an hour dashes among 
bowlders in such a way that a flood of 
over thirty feet stage is necessary to en- 
able river commerce to be independent of 
the thralldom of loeks. 


This stage of wa- 
erin the tickle Ohio is by no means eom 
During the 366 days that dawned 
in ISSO, but 103 days saw ‘falls water,” 
and during the 263 comparatively water- 


less days coal-earrying craft representing 
half a million tons passed through the 
well-regulated but tedious little diteh. A 
coal tow will measure from 500 to 800 


KING COAL’S HIGHWAY. 


| SV 


feet by 200, while the capacity of. the | 


canal is limited by its available space 
in the loeks, which are 340 feet by 80, 


so thatthe descending tow must be pulled | 


apart and marched at funereal pace 
through this eanal, two miles, to its low- 
crend. Here deep water and a conyven- 
ient shelter for re-arranging tows 


southern ports are found. Very often, 


ine of great tow-boats awaiting their turn 


tween them and distant ports. 
cabin of these craft as well as the levee 


it Louisville will on such oceasions be | 


aunted by rueful-visaged men whose 
oats are far from the head of the line, 


for | 
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and from whose unwilling pocket 


day of delay to each steamer draws two 
$100 bills, to which are to be added the 
neat little bills of harbor tues for towing. 
And this is not all. Right at the gate 
Way to the canal, where on the one hand 
there is the erest of a foaming. roaring 


A PILOT. 


dam, drawing all floatine things to de 
struction, and on the other the eneroach- 
ing shore, there is permitted by the muni- 
cipality of Louisville a half-dozen elum 
“floats” or coal -landing platforms, 
these flanked and made ob- 


also more 


| trasive by barges and other coal eraft in 
| process of emptying at the wharf. 


To 
make use of simile once more, it is as if 
New York city were to allow pea-nut 


| stands to block the junction of Fulton 


Street and Broadway. The government 
has abolished tolls, and has done much to 


| improve the Louisville Canal of late years. 
when falls water is not, there may be | 
noted at Louisville a solemn, immobile 


it can make the work complete by con- 
demning and absorbing that portion of 


| the Louisville wharf extending from the 
'o pass the narrow portal that comes be- | 


And the | 


mouth of the canal up a distance of one 
quarter of a mile. 

Tow-boat life is an odd existence, and 
in a measure soothing to those who by 
good fortune are the recipients of tow- 
boat hospitalities. In the pretty cabin 


Sec} 
‘ 
t 


there 
broken only 
and 6 PLM. 


SIX 


exists 


hours 


AGAINST 


an air of perpetual hush, 


at meal-times—6 A.M., 12 M., 


The tow-boat man takes his 


slumbers and labors in equal portions 
of 


each, and between meals 


IN THE ENGINE-ROOM. 


THE 


(when 


WIND. 


the ‘‘ watches” change) halt 
crew sleep the sleep of the weary, an: 
other half respect their rest. Only 


pilots enjoy a less than six-hour subd 


sion of the twenty-four. Their day co 


sists of two six-how 
watches, a five, a fom 
and a three hour watel. 
so arranged that the 
knights of the till 
wheel do day and night 
work alternately, 

And so the great boat 


and her crew of forty 
men and the mass of 
fuel move on, the river 
growing wider and the 
air milder as the Ohio 
approaches the Missis 
sippl. The stalactites of 
ice that at the start lent 
the wheel and **fan-tail 
a novel beauty fall off 
or melt away. Snow 
appears only here and 
there in shaded places 
among hills that grow 
less bold outline 
Then the willows that 
make beautiful the waste 
places on either hand 
show a deeper and more 
definite verdure. And 
as the low-lying roofs 


- of Cairo are sighted, the 


forest oaks give way to 
cottonwood, with buds 
swollen to burstine 
The tow which at Louis 
ville had grown to a 
mass S800 feet lone 
and nearly 200° wide, 
swings into the Father 
of Waters a fortnight 
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KING COAL’S 


leaving the landing at Pittsburgh. 
e are still a thousand miles of water 
d, with an unknown quantity of fog 
to be met and in 
Fog proves a subtle, swift 
The ice-cold waters of the Ohio and 
er Mississippi and Missouri are swept 
warm, moist air from the south, and 
there springs up on all sides fog 


wind overcome 


distance. 


fog 
ry where; thick, penetrating, and shut 
out the nearest shores, and even the 
_from view; an opaque wall of shifting 

st. The pilot-house seems to its occu 
ts the car of a cloud-riding balloon 
ving miles above anything tangible. 
Such a visitation, coming when the tow is 
flanking around some grand bend in the 
noble river, is fraught with danger. The 
floating island of fuel and boats seems sus 
pended in mid-ocean, with only clouds of | 


THE 


whirling vapor for companionship, and no 
thing to reeall earth save the flash of un- 
seen water. 
be five feet from the head of the fleet, or 
it may be tive hundred—who can 
Overhead, the vernal sun sheds bright 
but ineffectual rays. Underneath, ten 
of turbid water or Not 
even the wily pilot can tell. The yawl 


fathoms one ¢ 


uust be hastily launched and sent ahead, | 


the engines stopped, the lead heaved 
every precaution taken. 
ments of deep anxiety, subject, happily, to 
i speedy termination, for the watery veil 
itts or drifts away as rapidly as it came. 
some cases, however, speedy landing 
is the only salvation for boat and tow. 
\nother terror to the tow-boat man is a 


high wind. Such a wind sweeping over 


face into a yellow prairie whereon myr- 


igthemselves. Every sheep is, however, 


ELECTRIC 


The solid vertical bank may | 


tell ? | 


| pilot intends; 
These are mo- | 
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an angry wave that seems bent upon leap 
ing the low wooden walls that guard the 
coal, and sending boat and contents to the 
bottom. At the same time the wind bear 
the form of the 
steamer complicates matters by making it 


ing against towering 


almost impossible to properly guide the 


boat and her charge. Happy is the pilot, 
and equally happy the captain, who ean, 
on meeting such an importunate breeze, 
find the friendly shelter of an island or 
calm eddy, there to serenely await in the 
lee of tall cottonwoods the abatement of 
the storm. 

In less exciting hours the boat is herself 
the object of the voyagers’ greatest admira 
tion. 
power. 


She is the embodiment of prodigious 
Her steel boilers are seething over 


| roaring fires that keep the needle of the 


steam-gauge to 165 pounds, and the twin 


LIGHT. 


monsters that turn her vast wheel know no 
such word as rest. The engine-room is a 
place of polished steel, gleaming brass, 
curved pipes—beauty of a Titanic order. 


At the throttle, the heart of the engines, 


| stands a quiet, intelligent fellow, to whom 
shining 


hand 
stop her,” and an- 


lever near at 
‘back her,” another, 
other, ** go ahead,” and whose ear is ready 
to interpret the tinkle of the bells as the 
and the engines know his 
touch, and obey it as trained elephants 
follow the slightest motion of their mas- 
ter. 


means 


Other engines are grouped about, 


| and still others are found in various parts 


of the boat. In the dead hours of the 


night, if one’s ears are greeted with a hor- 


| rid sound, as of the grinding of coffee in 
}a mill as big as a barn, it means that one 
e mile-wide Mississippi converts its sur- | 


of the ‘ nigger” engines is suddenly eall- 


ed into service to tighten a two-inch rope, 
ids of muddy-wooled sheep seem disport- | 


or wind up a disearded cable. Open an 


| innocent-looking closet, and you will see, 


| 
— 
it 
W 
il 
eS 
W 
e 
at 
te 
id 
re 
id 
fs 
he 
ds 
i 
Lt, 
er 
ht 
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not a skeleton nor a naughty boy, but a 
fifteen-horse-power engine on end in the 
harrow space, and re ady for service at the 
turn of your wrist In other dark nooks 
the mechanism of a powerful pump or a 
‘donkey’ engine can be noted. In the 
engine-room a quaintly named machine, 
the * doctor,” is constantly at work pump 
ing water mto the boilers The ‘doe 
tor 1s possessed of dignitied slowness of 
motion, and halts not day or night while 
the fires roar in the furnace. If it did, 
the good steamer would be in danger of 
ascending skyward piecemeal. The pret 
tiest occupant of the engine-room has the 
power of half a dozen horses, and pos 
sesses owl-like traits. Its strength goes 
forth at night only, and its whirr is the 
signal for a stream of lurid, intense light 
to pour from the locomotive reflector on 
the “hurricane roof.” two hundred feet 
away. It is the radiance of electricity, 
that shames the brightest glare of the fur 
naces, and pales the oleam of the ordi 
nary lamp. Workmen far out on the tow 
vo about their labors as in mid-day, or 
are assisted in their arduous labors when 
a landing is made as no other light has 
vet been able to assist them. In fact, the 
entire boat is a magazine of pent-up pow 
er, a floating arsenal of energy, and it is 
not to be wondered at that owners and offi 
cers learn to love their boat as one does 
his home. 

As indieating this trait, as well as the 
more important one of fertility of resource 
possessed by tow-boat men, a single in 
stance may be cited. One pleasant day 
in April, 1879, the towing steamer John 
A. Wood, of Pittsburgh, was coming up 
the Mississippi twenty-five miles below 
New Orleans in fine style. Then came 
mishap the first. Her ponderous wrought 
iron shaft cracked, and disabled wheels 
and engines, Swinging out of her course 
she struck the iron works of a sunken war 
vessel, the De Soto, which tore a great hole 
in her hull, and she sank immediately. 


rO THE RESCUE. 


Able engineers pronounced her casi 
hopeless one, for no boat ever si 
twenty-two feet of Mississippi Water 
resultant deposits of heavy mud 
owner and godfather of the ill- fat 
steamer, Captain John A. Wood, visit: 
his pet a few days afterward. — His 
890,000 beauty was in a serious | 
She leaned toward the great river 

far more desperate angle than the fanny 
Tower of Pisa, and her upper works an 
chimneys alone were visible above thi 
whirling water. The man made up his 
mind to save his boat, and he did it. S| 
had 200tons of coal on board, weighed fou 
times that much besides, and mud was set 
tling in every nook and corner, — A thou 
sand yards of cireus canvas and fiftee 
thousand feet of good plank, fashioned 
intoa water-tight box or caisson, were 
about the entire boat, and the most powe 
ful pumps in New Orleansset agoing. For 
four weeks the work went on with vary 
ing suecess. Such was the interest felt 1 
his unwonted wrestle with the river that 
ocean-going steamers slowed their engiues 
in passing the spot, that no waves miglit 
add to the trials of the divers, and dipped 
their colors in token of their recognitio! 
of pluck and energy. Three times thi 
river reclaimed.its prey and the boat san 
But the fourth effort resulted in the | 


of man’s ingenuity and perseye! 


ance. To-day the resurrected boat is © 
of the best steamers in the trade, and lier 
rescuer considers the $20,000 devoted to 
the work as well spent. 

As the days roll on, and Northern ch 
and fogs give way to balmy skies, the la 
bor of the tow-boat man grows less irk 
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His fears of shoals and bars di 
sh as the viver rolls a mile wide and 
is fifty feet of water under his keel. 
iis deep-laden craft nears the Cres 
Citv he feels that his coal, worth 
er ton at the start, will be eagerly 

elt for at $6 per ton by ocean steamers 
waiting planters, and the reflection 
soothing one, an oifset against the 
n fact that every day of lis voyage 
lies an expenditure of S200 
\t length cottonwood and canebrake 
way to moss-draped eypress and 
d level acres of cotton plantations. 
verdure of the distant shores is that 
full, joyous spring, and tinally there 
ts into view the forest of masts that 
ivon the levee at New Orleans 


At various points boats and barges have 


been dropped from the tow to replenish 


the wasted stock at different landings, 
and when the last day of the voyage 
dawns, but a fourth of the original fleet 
remains. The greater portion of this rem 
hant goes to coaling ocean steamers, and 
some slips by, and at the river’s mouth 
evolves steam for the work going on ut 
the jetties. And from a thousand chim 
neys in the Crescent City ascends the 
smoke familiar to Pittsburgh eves, lead 
ing to the refleetion that the ehill and 
gloom in store for all, should the sun be 
blotted out. would in a measure be the 
lot of New Orleans, and other cities, were 
Pittsburgh's coal to be annihilated, or the 
rivers permanently obstructed 
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No. 1.—[SeE Pace 188. | 
Vor. LXTV.—No, 380.—12 


| specimens of the earlier Venetian 


is no substan 
self with more facility, variety, and 
durability of form, color. and use to the 
service of man than glass Composed of 
the simplest and commonest materials of 
nature, it is transformed by human skill 
and taste into objects which both serve 
the humblest needs and gratify the most 
refined tastes 

It is not mv purpose m this article to 
enlarge on the manufacture and history 
of glass in general, but to confine it to a 
brief summary of its Venetian phase, as 
illustrated in part by the collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Hav 
ing formed and given this collection my 
self, numbering nearly three hundred 
pieces, | may be permitted to sav a few 
words as to its origin and seope 

Chanee at first threw in my wav a few 


glass 


| These suggested the idea of attempting to 


obtain a sufficient number to fairly illus 
trate the various types which have given 
celebrity to Venice in this line from: the 
fourteenth century to the nineteenth in 
clusive, representimg, as far as possible, 
its mediwval rise, its best and most flour 
ishing period of the later Renaissance, its 
gradual changes and decline at the ex 
tinction of the republic by Napoleon | 

and the revival of the art in our own time 
Specimens of the two earlier periods are 
not easily found now; consequently the 
decadence and revival or modern period 


are more conspicuously represented than 


theancient. Nevertheless there are a suf 
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ries is So great that it 


be a hopeless endea 


all; inde 
would be unnecessar 


the purposes of oa 


um. It is quite suft 


if enough specimes 


found to represent thy 


versitied tvpes of thy 


ous epochs, and to sic 


to our own artisans st 


and methods of contin 
and varving the pro 
they show, as well 


preserve a record. of 


fashions in this) art 


this respect the colle 


already forms a not 
portant illustrative 1 
us, Valuable both in the 


which time and oppor 


ficient number of old examples to give 


In advocating art museums in Ay 
some idea of the forms, fashions, and qual 


ities of the ancient Venetian @lass, whilst 


its other multifarious types are admirably 


the genius of our popular instituti 
illustrated in the artistic reproductions of | 1 have long urged that individuals 
the present Salviati and Venezia-Murano 
companies, as well as their own original by competent 
conceptions. It should) be understood 
that the variety of the artistic forms of 


the formation of collections in some 
cial department of art on a systen 


glass both of the old and new manufacto 


26, 6.—|[SEE PaGes 188 anp 189 


means and knowledge, either direct], 


Nos, 2, 3, 4.—[See Pace 188.] torical and industrial se 
ties may further improy 
ica, and pointing out to the publie ji 


they might be best formed according | 


agents, would underts 


plan, which should effectively illust: 


ITS 
Aan 
y 
3 
| 
*) 
| | 
af 
Cee 
| 


far as is possible for public benefit, 
r than simply to acquire and hoard 
This 


the possessor might place his col 


private pride or enjovinent. 
on, even if retaining the ownership, 


it can do the amost wood to the 
try in every sense, by be 
iweessible to all interested 

The best place for this 
jose IS a public museum: 
wt, the only place where 
he advantages of safe-keep 
and adequate exhibition 
be secured. believe it 
er that anv one having the 
of 


should 


and 
heart 


education progress 

is country. at 
outright 

formed on this principle, un 
siitable conditions as to its 


his colleetion 


ity and use by the publie. 
Having long preached this doc 

ne of gifts to others, on find 
rmyselfin possession of these 
veconens of Venetian glass, it 
occurred to me to put it into 
practice, as far as I was able, 
isan example ina small way, 
uit of an interesting article, 
uch wealth at 
mmimand might extend to more 
uportant branches of fine arts. 
perative, well-direeted plan on this prin 
ciple, first-class museums might be speedi 
built up in our large cities on Compara 
tively small endowments for running ex 
uses, and supporting a competent corps 


others with 


In aco 


experts in the different departments to 
catalogue, decide, and care for the objects 
Should American legislators ever adopt 
the European idea as to the importance 
of museums in an educational sense, they 


nay then follow the example of the older | 


ilizations, and give them as prominent 
place in their financial budgets as they 
do elementary and superior education in 
veneral. Until they do, however, our 
iiuseums must subsist and inerease by 
oluntary support. If each serious advo- 
ite of art would do something according 
» opportunity to carry forward the sys 
in of gifts in a practical way, as indi 
ted, our chief museums might soon take 
nk along with the older Kuropean, My 
ily reason for referring to the Venetian 
iss in this relation is simply as an im- 
rfect illustration in small-—the chief 
ilue being in the intention —of what 
ught be done by thousands in our favor 
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retlect 
highest honor on themselves and benefit 


ed Oa large senle to 


to their fellow-citizens. Another reason 
to 


Deming Jarves, of Bos 


Which induced 
that father 


ton, Who died in Was perhaps the 


vive the vlass is 


SEE PAGE | 


first man to introduce into America the 
manufacture of flint-glass on a large seale. 
by the establishment the Lechmere 
Point (now East Cambridge) and Sand 
wich factories, Massachusetts, the 
early part of this century. He was en 
thusiastically interested in the article, and 
the subject. 
Besides adding to the collections of the 


of 


wrote a small treatise on 
museum, it seemed to me also a fitting 
tribute to his memory, and an aet which 
would have been grateful to him were he 
living. 

Of all the peoples which have made 
olass a special industry, the Venetians, 
for artistic variety and quality, are the 
The Egyptians, Phoeni 
cians, Greeks, and Romans in certain kinds 
are unrivalled, especially in moulded, eut, 


most renowned. 


mosaic, and cameo glass, of which last the 
Portland and Neapolitan vases are unsur- 
With the Byzantines 
the art survived, but ina degenerate form, 


passable specimens. 


as with classical painting and sculpture. 
Nevertheless, there is little doubt that it 
Was more or less extensively practiced at 
Constantinople and in Italy during the 
Dark Ages, although so little information 


j 
Nos. 15, 14, 


and so few Specpiens of these times have 
the form of 
must have been extensively cultivated, at 
least from the fourth aud fifth to the ninth 


reached us In it 


We 
bly certain that the beginnings of the Ve 


and tenth centuries may be tolera 
netian art came from Oriental and Byzan 
But 


relating to its glass previous to the twelfth 


tine sourees there are no records 
notices of 
1275 


the exportation of the materials used in 


century. 1268 we have 


seent-bottles and table-ware, and in 
the manufacture was prohibited. So rap 
idly did it grow into commercial impor 
tance that the state intervened to protect 
and encourage it in every possible way, 
and to make it a national monopoly In 
this it sueceeded so far that the tine man 
ufactures of Veniee controlled the mar 
kets of the 


world for centuries: 


and although more or less successful at 


known 


tempts were made in other countries to 
become independent of her, none ever sue 
ceeded in equalling the variety, beauty, 
and refinement of the best Venetian work. 
The republic wisely ennobled the art, and 
that 
ovlass-blowers who intermarried into the 


in 1376 deereed the descendants of 


Pace 18§ 
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noble families should be consider: 
patricians. Particular civil priy 
were conferred on the @uild. It wa 


amenable to the inferior courts, b 
under the special jurisdiction of thy 
brated Couneil of Ten. 

Although Venice itself gives its 1 
to the glass as early as 1291, the wor 
general were removed by statute 
that 
neighboring island of Murano, aon 


from city, and established iy 


the northeast, where there were alres 
existence manufactories, but on a sn 
scale. This was to guard against thi 
of fires in the thickly populated city 
for sanitary reas 
Heneeforth Mu 
became the 
cality ofthisind 

Which finally 

such proportion 
the 
chiefeanal amor 


street 


! 
a mile lone, 


mainly devoted 
Coecio Sabellics 


hisacecountof Ver 


about 
wlludes to 


Written 


thus 


Pano: 


There Is 
which might. ti 
magnificence 
of its editices to 1 
who beheld it from a 
appear acity; amile in lengtl 
is illustrious on acceunt of its @lass-houses 
fiumous invention first proved that glass 1 
feign the whiteness of crystal, and as the 
slothtul in ade 
something to inventions, they soon bega 


of men are active and not 
turn the material into various colors and. 
berless forms. TLence came cups, beakers, t 

ards, caldrons, ewers, candlesticks, animals 
hence all tl 

mankind: henee 
and what 
conld hardly dare to hope for, there is no | 
of precious stone which can not be imitat: 
by the industry 


every sort, horns, necklaces: 
that can delight 
can attract the eves of mortals: 


Wlhiate 


of the @lass-workers. 


sider to whom it-did ocenr to include in : 
tle Dall all the sorts of tlowers whieh el: 
Nor has the in 
tion been confined to one house or family ; 


the meadows in spring. 
street glows for the most part with fur 
of this kind.” 

This is a graphic description of the 
dition of the industry at Murano in the 


Referring to one kind of fiord —thou 


tlowers—glass, made from canne, or rods of 


coiors 


&§ 
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art of the fifteenth century, when it 
ordering on its most artistic and flour 

period, in which it was a virtual 
of the republic so 
Italian cities that none 
for 


for 


sed all other 
ever acquired ais 


There 


reputation 
vere sufficient 
Its 


vuarded, and 


uusly the skill of the 
men in Various departments kept. as 
ere, im certain families, and trans 
ed trom generation to veneration 
the most distinetuished were the 
wier. the Miotti, Briati, and Ballerini 
of whose descendants are still en 
din the same occupation tn the new 
Nishiments of Salviati and the Vene 
Murano companies, reproducing and 
rivalling the artistic dexterity. of 


ancestors Their chief aim was to 


ikeartistic glass exclusively for beauty ; 
ind secondly, to ornament and shape 
even the articles of common use so that 
they should, as Sabellico happily express 
“attract the eves of mortals” and 
delight mankind.” = This vital cesthet 
principle of work was the real secret 
the fame and Venetian 
wiass, as ofits painting. In making beau 
not utility, its governing rule, it de 
strated by its commercial suecess and 
richment of the state that the higher 
aim of industrial art. the surer the 

mud to fortune, as well aS mental delight. 
“paid” Venice amazingly well to give 
auty its rightful place in manufactures, 
iid be satisfied with nothing short of its 


SUCCESS of 


fullest development. Besides seeking the 
best materials, and at strength, del 
cacy, and lightness, which were promote d 
by not using lead. as is the general mod 
erh prachy 
well 
Very 
The 
Draconian en: 


\ hol \ 


Places, 


each so 


Kept its secrets that we now know 


little of ther modes ot 


state lent its aid alse in a series of 
if they did 
lude Competition in other 
prevented it.  Workmen 


who took thre Ireraft to fore 


wtinents. whieh 


prec 


and refused to return were 
death 


condemned to 
and secret emiissaries were sent to 
it 
caught 


execute the sentenes li 


acted that 


Was 
the 
lined and sent to the 


leaving 


COURS should be 


valleys, and that no foreigners be employ 


ed in the 
ished and 


If it were a cher 


] 
@lass-louses. 


lnerative business at home, un 


der the eves of the Ten” 


it was equally 
womost dangerous calling to be ex 
ercised by any Venetian abroad 

As carly as 1500, there were twenty-four 
vlass-houses at work at Murano, each hay 

The fur 
During the 
period of its greatest prosperity, the fif 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth cen 
turies, Murano counted thirty thousand 
inhabitants 
thousand. 


ine more or less its specialty. 
Maces in general were small. 


and 


five 
Rach owner of a factory was 


now reduced to about 
obliged to contribute annually a certain 
sum into a common fund for the suecor 
of the unfortunate of their own class, 
poor and infirm artisans, or those out of 
employment, and for the maintenance of 


F 
(i) 


= 
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the schools of inventive design No ap 
prentice could be admitted as a master 
workman before passing a strict exami 
nation in his art,and proving lis skill in 


the manufacture of certain objects. The 


candidate was elect 


ed into the body of 


masters by thei se 
ballots Kaeh 


Nos. 16, 17 SEE Pat 1s. | 


factory Was subject to inspection night or 
day by certain officers, whose duty was to 
see that the work was regular according 
to the statutes, to note the quantity and 
quality of the objects, and that no glass 
in fragments, or cullet, be exported, Pro 
prietors, and master-workmen of ten 
years’ experience, if they honorably fail 
ed, and had no other means of subsist 
ence, were entitled to pensions of seventy 
ducats annually When there were more 
master-workmen than could be profitably 
emploved, it was forbidden to increase 
their number from the apprentices until 
there was a real call for new hands. 
Whoever became a member of the guild 
was obliged to take an oath of fidelity. 
No one who had not a regular discharge 
from his emplover could be received imto 
the service of another, and every propri 
etor was obliged to seal his eases with his 
own trade-mark, It was forbidden to em- 
ploy strangers under any pretense. — [f 
there were not enough of the Muranese at 
times for labor, or to exercise the art, Ve 
netians only might have the privilege, 
but they must be duly qualified. No em 
plover could hire a master-workiman who 


was in debt to another of the ouild 
were some of the rewulations to kee) 


art ina high state of efficiency, and 


for more than five centuries gave it a 


contestable in its specla 


over all other establishments in Kia 


In tine, Murano became as artisticn 


for its as Urbino, Pesaro ( 


M 


he 


Mio? 


side 


or laid on 


bio, or Chatfagiolo 


coe 


ilv 
n, 


Sometimes there 


le 


at the same 
their majolica, but with far gr 
commercial development. 


Franks, somewhat in 


pletely but conveniently, so f: 


s, Classifies the decors 


divisions 


black, purple 


opalescent, 


and 


Frequently in 


orms of extre 


glass of Murano as follows i: 


Kirst. The transparent and « 


less glass. or of single colors, « 


blue. 
amber, 


are two color 
the body of the sume Vessel 
the other on the 


the han 


and external ornamentation 
riety of colors twisted in lelit 
tastic fi ‘me delic 
in threads, is used 


pecially in drinking vessels 
Second. The heavier 


classical forms, originating in t 
teenth century, before the fashion chat 
tothe extremely light and capricious shis 
of the sixteenth, were profusely gilt 


enamelled. 


considerable 


As these 
strength of material, 


were confined to the heavier objects 


the form of bowls, cups, tumblers, salt 


lars, nuptial and other gift goblets 
decorations consisted chiethy of pictol i 


scenes, such as processions, portraits, 60: 


of arms, inscriptions, allegories, scroll a 


lace work, 
sometimes 
flower-like 
sitied with 
ing pearls 
decoration, 


pre CESSES 


and various intricate desigis 


rely flowers, garlands 


ornamentation in gold, diver 


many dots in lines represent 


and precious stones, or scult 


In later times, cups and dis 


es, instead of the more expensive and di! 
ficult enamelling, were painted on thei 
under surfaces in oil-eolors. 


its material preparation, but equal artis! 


As this forn 
of glass requires not only great skill 


talent, and is liable to many accidents 


the furnace, it was always expensive a 


not common. 


those done 


Good specimens of the a 
cient are very rare, and the finest valu 
at thousands of dollars each, especia 
bv 


Berovier, of 


whose 


al 
= 
l 
! 
| 
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nuptial cup in the Correr Museum at 
lice Isa noteworthy example, of about 

L450. 
In the sixteenth century, glass 
harough surface, as if frosted or froz 
ealled crackled, tirst came into yvooue: 
>the kind incrusted with fragments of 
ss of different colors, giving great brill 
cy of effect to the rouwhened surfaces. 
The 


knowh as 


Fourth. kind now common. but 


olass, 


aventurine 
s first made in the seventeenth: ce ntury, 


enslve, 


before this the fashion of imitating 
tones had bewun, as also the Opaque, va 
vated, marbled alass, commonly known 
schinelz. The old specimens of jasper, 
pis lazuli,tortoise-shell agate, onyx chal 
dony, and mixed colors, chietly in shape 
essence and tear bottles, vases, jars, jugs, 
rhs, ete., are extremely well done, colors 
itense and harmonious; but the modern 
we fast rivalling them, 
ithough, as we. shall 
see, as yet not equal to 
liottts brilliant chal 
cedony, with its trans 
mitted lieht 
side,or the earlier, soft 


ruby in 
er and more diversified 
enturine. The mod 
ernisofauniform, tire 
some, mechanical, even 
sparkle, with no relief 
of tint and shade. 
Kifth. In the tif 
teenth century, or per 
began the 


laps earlier, beg 
ittempts to revive the 

varieties of the old Ro 

and Etruscan mosaie glass, or that 
knownas the millefior’, or thousand tlow 
ers, Which is made by the combinations of 
dine, or rods, in fusion and union of col 
ors in divers patterns. The old Venetians 
successful, but not to the extent of 
quite equalling the taste and beauty dis 
plaved by the Romans in this line of art. 

Sixth. The Venetians, however, 
passed the ancients in lace or reticulated 
ind filigree glass—vetro di trina, reti 
celle, filigrana, and the milk-white (dat 
ficinio) varieties, in the manipulation of 
vhich they acquired great skill. 

These divisions by no means include 
every species of work done by the old 
Venetians in this material. As early as 
the fifteenth century we have specimens 
f elaborate architectural compositions, 


were 


sur 


like temples or tabernacles, and of cabinets, 


183 


colfers, altars, crucifixes, and other objects 
of the most diversified, quaint, ornate, and. 
ot 
Not only these, but statuettes and 


complicated character, constructed 
vlass. 
groups of figures in enamelled glass, beau 
tifully modelled, were fashioned; mirrors, 
frames, lamps, candelabra, beads, and 
chandeliers of costly elegance and variety 
of ornamentation also were largely pro 
duced, not to mention the rrotesque and 
picturesque shapes viven to articles of 
COMMON Use In theseventeenth century, 
engraving with the diamond point began 
to be practiced, cenerally in delicate lace 
patterns. The famous Giuseppe Briati 
in the next century sueeessfully imitated 
the German and Bohemian cut and en 

graved glass to a 

certainextent and 

Was renowned for 
framed 


his class 


murrors and chandeliers, ornamented in 
intaglio, and with foliage, fruits, and flow 
rs. He revived also the best forms of the 
sixteenth century, especially the filigree 
and lace glass, with equal lightness and 
brillianey, whilst his glass was of superior 
purity and clearness. His works were so 
much adimired as to be put on a par at en 
tertainments with the gold and silver plate. 
He died in 1772. 


the best period of glass-making. 


With lim passed away 
Subse 
quently its forms became heavy and ro 
The fall of the republie gave the 
death-blow to the industry, which virtu 
ally became a lost art until IS88, when 


Te IS], 


COCO, 


Signort Bupolin, Bigaglia, Radis, 
and others sought to re-establish it, with, 
however, but indifferent success. 

It was not until 1864 that any serious 


attempt with suflicient capital was made 


7 
Ey 
os. 18, 19, 20.—[Sre Pace 189.) 
i 


to revive the artistic manufacture of glass 
at Murano on its ancient scale. Assisted 
by several English gentlemen, Dr. Salvi 
ati formed his first company for this pur 
pose, Which, after: becomime successfully 
established, divided into two that which 
now woes by his name. and the Venezia 
Murano Company, under the auspices of 
Sir Henry Layard and Sir William Drake, 
Signor Castellani being the able director 

These companies had tn reality to be 
Ob anew, and feel ther Was backward to 
the old artistic forms and skill. The first 
effort was toward a revival of the ancient 
feeling for eraceful, elegant, and varied 
form, Without which the superior tech 
nieal processes and chemistry of the 
nineteenth CeHtUUPyS would have been un 
availing Both companies have made 
extraordinary progress, as the eX position 
at Milan of ISS1 of Italian industrial art 
clearly showed. Each’ has succeeded in 
its blown glass, in imitation of or in 
direct copying the best examples of the 
exquisite forms of the sixteenth century, 
in infusing it with the essential life or 
soul without which all art is dumb, and 
which speaks sO eloquently in the ancient 
glass. With a substance that time acts 
on so slowly in the best exaniples, it Is 
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not easy to discriminate bet 
the origimals and copies In 
eral however, the modern 
main has vet something to 

in lightness and evenness 
solidity of toueh. ora 
tournure, and in those a 
intangible qualities in art 
come from long experiences 
enthusiastic Pussion 
not vet wholly 
himself fron the ¢6/e of 
COpVist But the old gen 
the Italian race for artis 
vention begins to manifest 
New forms and desiens are 
idly coming into Existence: 
valling in dexterity and In 
the old. LT speak only oft 
real artistic objects miacde 

a view of displaving the utn 
skill of their best artists | 
beautiful covered chalice of 4 
Salviati Company done by L 
poldo Bearzotti, as a specinies 
exquisite enamelling and on 
nal design isa masterpiece, 
copies of the Correr nuptial « 
and the famous Byzantine ta 
in the treasury of San Mareo, and ot 
old pieces, leave something to desire in t 
completeness of their technical execut 
after the antique manner. [tis said t] 
eighty thousand franes has been offer 
forthe little San Mareo tazza. \ 
neziat-Murano exhibition there is to be se 
acopy.of the exact size of the original, do 
by Edwin Benvizzi for Sir William Dra 
and mounted in the same manner, whi 
cost four thousand franes, so like it th 
apart it is not easily to be taken as a cop 
But the chief specialty of the Venezia-M 
rano Company is their successful repr 
ductions of the famous antique murrliin 
vlass, mentioned by Pliny, in imitation © 
fluor-spars, gems, and precious stones o! 
transparent colors, in the form: of cut and 
polished cups, bowls, and dishes. The ol 
Venetians, so far as we know, did not at 
tempt to do this on any large seale. Thy 
are costly to execute, the great bow] at tli 
exposition being priced at five thousa? 
franes. It is twelve and a half inches 
diameter, of one piece of interblended an 
ber and turquoise colors, and is the la 
gest ever made. There were only tw 
made. The uncut one I secured, and it 
in the New York Museum. The artis 
who made it says it is even richer in colo 


> 
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in the one shown at Milan. Smaller 
ces are of corresponding beauty and 
ie, and serve to show to what perfec 
modern science and skill have devel 
d this very ancient branch of glass 
The imitations by the 
e company, and by Salviatis. of Phiao 


recent 
in tear and toilet bottles so closely rm 
ible the that 
iis may Well bein despair to distinguish 
thr 
little marks of 


Ones 


antique 
new from the old. especially it 
rrosions, fractures, and 
re have also been attempted 
\lexander 
blue tint 
wes Interspersed in the material, recent 
made by the Murano 
iy. so precisely like the antique Roman 
that, after : 


a fragment 


showed 
Nesbitt beautiful how | 
f with small heads or 


Venezia Com 
careful examination, le said 
of it lo 


in Rome, hie would have sWorb it Was 


had been brought 


ancient @lass. We may now t 


sider that the lost 


urly con 
of both old Rome 
ind old Venice has been PECOTLG ULE red by 
modern enterprise, for the subtle ditfer 
enees that 


and 


art 


still exist in eertain technical 


1] 
pornts Invention. appreciable 


only on closest study, may soon entirely 
disappear, and Venice once more supply 
the marts of the the 


vlass in and new 


world with 


old 


her work 


tistic shapes. 
tor 
seen excellent reproductions of the Chris 


\inongst there are now 
in glass of the fourth and fifth centuries 
found in tombs and the catacombs. These 


nsist of dishes, and @oblets. with 


in 
saints, emblems, and 


designs vold-leaf, chietly 
Bible stories, im 
bedded in the glass itself, or placed in 
form of medallions between two layers of 
different colors, which are fused together 


heads of 


n the furnace into one compact mass. 
Where the modern glass most fails as 
vet in comparison with the old in’ the 


lighter forms —flowers, mirrors, ete.—is in 
the clearness and depth of color, variety 


invention, and extraordinary artistic 


Iso 
tours cle foree Modern taste thus far is 

the exce} 
lence of objects, their purity and perfec 


Material 


more gratified by mechanical 


tion of than by the more sper 
tine fappre hension of art of the old artisans 
who often overlooked little 
In shape or defects in the material manip 
lation provided ther Were successful 
the main idea, and in imparting intellect 
ual vitalitw and their 
erin old sea-warriors of the 
thie 


subtle beauty to 


WORK 


possessec 


profounder senti 
lively degree, espe 
clally as regards color Oriental 
predilection forits stronvest harmonies and 


vith an 
Ost designs and combinations 
Glass was the favorite material of expres 
sion of thei tastes and yearnings for the 
iesthetic ideal In the form: of mosaies it 
peopled them churehes wth the hosts of 
heaven, and opened up to them the whol 
StOPS of its protfered salvation and future 
the 
nagination could conceive. 


bliss in therm 
It decorated 
their palaces with mftinite variety of sump 
tuousness and thre 
forms of thousands on thousands of va 
ried 
life 

tion: 


most attractive forms 


magniticence, taking 


domesti 
atfec 
vessels of joy: bumpers of nectar, in 


Which sometimes | 


vallantries of social and 


Winsome tokens of love and 
irked Borgian poisons 


crimes and 


Virtues 
closest contact cu 
ol tiuste wildest 


and chastest 


aie 


designs: gold, silver, gems, and costhest 
material and cunningest) workmanship 
lavished without stint the low-born 
sand and sea-weed, frequently destroved 
by the prodigal owners, “after they had 
drunk. asa sign of great joyfulness.” For 
it was then a social custom in Europe at 


the end of banquets to break the glass 
vessels after using them, to show an aris 
tocratic contempt of expense, and as a 
climax of 


good - fellowship—a_ practice 


, 
aD 
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Which the modern “trade” doubtless 
would not regret to see revived 

But there is at the bottom of this cus 
tom ai cde per of human nature 
than wanton prodigalits Art receives 
its highest consecration When most free 
from any mixture of material use or bap 


tism of mere utility Class is specially 


idapted Ivy its tlexible nature im its ear 
liest material stage to be shaped into forms 
of an exuberant faney, quant, delicate, 
lithe, coquettish, and beautiful. with eve ry 


variety andcombination of captivating col 
or suggestive of the spirit / side of artist 
ic invention, of its wit, its jokes and eibes, 
its merriment, as well as of what comes 
from the intellectual vearnings toward a 
higher idealism, a perfect refinement of 
substance and taste—in short, whatever 
harmonizes most gracefully and complete 
iv with the happiest aspects of humanity, 
or symbolizes most delicately its better as 
ithout experiencing the com 
mon fate of precious things of earthly 
make. It neither rusts nordecays. Moths 
can not consume it, nor time alter its shape 
or dim its beauty. It is always the same 
froliesome, fascinating, suggestive, lmper 
ishable object, without drawback of the 
vrosser conditions of material being. But 
it has one law of existence whose force is 
in proportion to the perfection of all sub 
lunary matters—it requires consununate 
care to preserve its daintiness intact. The 
slightest mishap may crush it as easily as 
a buttertly’s wing or a bright bubble of 
the air. There is no midway phase of 
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wsthetic picturesqueness in slow deca 
with other art objects; mo interva 
tween perfect condition and absolute 
for its hold on existence is too slicht 
any intermediate stage. 

ean understand, therefore, the t 
in its higher meaning which pron 
the possessors of the lovely tankards 
lets, and dishes of like spardtuel const 
tion and meaning, after having deg 
them by sensual service, even if it 
ata banquet of the gods, to free thi 
dwelling spirits from t 
ther contamination 
breaking the moulds 
which they were im, 
oned in expiation, 
less of the cost, and to s 
them free, to be wron 
anew by cunning \ 
men into other for 
equally graceful 
aladsome, like the mer 
bubblings of sparkling 
waters, the memories 
sweet dreams, the frost 
work on winter's 
dows, the painted 


golden pageants of fa 
dames, stalwart) knicl 
the poesies and 
of Provencal minstrelsy 
and i mimicry of 
tures most fascinatin 
effects, such as we see delineated 
ever-during and many-tinted enamel « 
the more solid Gothie and classical 
sels of the earlier times. The hig 
aim of the Venetian. artist was to ove 
look prosaic utility entirely im his glass 
to invent something so bizarre, etherea 
light, Imaginative, or so splendid, fas 
nating, and original in combinations « 
colors and design, as. to captivate bot 
the senses and understanding, and les 


them rejoicing into far-away regions © 
the possibilities of an ideal existence; | 
fine, to bind the material captive to thi 
intellectual in art, even when admin 
tering to the vanities of life and grosse: 
calls of nature. Other forms of glass 
like the finest cut Bohemian and Frene 
also lend themselves admirably to gra 
scenes of refined splendor. Their hea 
vier, more mechanical and monotono. 
shapes, rich, translucent, and highly « 
namental, associate themselves readi 
with luxurious tastes, self-indulgenc: 
and costly living. The purity of mat 


= 
f 
| 
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alone is significant of a ligher esti 
ition of life’s purposes. They give a 
What might too 
crossly material without their presence. 


elegance to 


iste be 
But in all these shapes there is little or 
nothing of the superior raison deétre of 
With them, utility 
is the predominating nim, art the second 


ivy purpose. 


Venetian glass. 
The Venetian workman re 
He recked little of 
he could invent a beautiful 
Indeed, he despised use, threw it 
Hence 
Its 
ivhest merit and greatest value consist 


versed this principle. 
se. SO be it 
form. 
o the winds, as a motive of work. 
Venetian is unlike all other glass 
n its virtually being incapable of being 
ised for other purposes than to adminis 
ter to the human craving for beauty, per 
fection, the supreme cesthetic ideal of the 
noment, restless, ever changing, and nev 

satisfied, because 


he infinite. 


beauty ts rooted in 
Hence the disposition to put 
nit of sight and mind those objects of 
highest purpose temporarily prostituted 
to the baser appetites by immediate de 
struction, ignoring their pecuniary cost, 
sa sacrifice to the supreme motive of 
their being, as well as a hilarious confes 
sion that expense was of no account in 
thei consideration of them. 


It would almost seem, contemplating | 


man’s ingenuity in twisting and tossing 
and infusing variety of shape and life into 


this material, not to mention the colors | 


borrowed from the heavens and every ve 
vetable and mineral product, even the rar 
est and costliest, so closely imitated in the 
precious stones that it is diflicult to distin- 
vuish the veritable from its 
copy, and also in combining new shades 
of tints 


substance 


in all these multifarious phases 
of human invented beauty, it would seem, 
even in the comparatively few specimens 
of old work that remain to us out of the 
millions of pieces made between the thir- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as if im- 


letter to me, 


| 


[Sex Pact 


vention had reached its limits. But in 
tne recent revival of the art there are in 
disputable tokens of the meoming of a 
fresh era to equal and perhaps SUPpass 
the previous one, as skill accumulates by 
SUCCESSIVE and 
their creative faculties rise to the ancient 
level, 


In forming this little collection it has 


i 


eonerations Of artisais, 


been my aim to present as comprehensive 
ly as possible an illustrative series of ob 
jects covering the best periods of Venetian 
Inanufacture, Including even some of the 
homelier objects, gradual decadence, 
and tinally the moder revival, by ancient 
and modern originals, and by 
the day when thi 


able. 


a nucleus, about whieh, if circumstances 


copies of 
former were Unattain 
In its present condition it ts simply 


permit, there may grow up a more ade 
quate representation of the art and the 
evround it tries to cover. 

It was 
kindness of 


vood fortune, through the 
Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, who 
prepared the descriptive catalogues of 
class in the 


ie 
South Kensington Museuin, 
and of the Slade Collection in the British 
Museum, to procure from the Cavalier 
Zanetti, director of the Civie 
Museum at Murano, founded by himself, 


a selection of the 


fesse 


most imteresting and 


oldest pieces, of the duplicates and types 
| therein preserved, of which the professor 


writes: “They were collected by me dur 
ing ten years past, and are genuine and 


| faithful representations of the Muranese 


ancient work”; Mr. Nesbitt adding in his 
You may depend on their 
being genuine.” Professor Zanetti is the 
author of several works on the history of 
Murano and the manufacture of glass, 
and is the highest authority on this sub 
ject in Italy. Indeed, the artistic revival 
of the industry is mainly due to his learn 
ed researches and practical initiative. I 
am greatly indebted to both these gentle- 
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men for whatever information there is in 
this brief article. Zanetti has recently 
discovered a document of the vear 1085, 
Which, so far, is the earliest known in the 
archives of Murano, referring to @lass. 
In deepening the canals, many fragments 
of this period, and perhaps earlier, have 
been found, showine a degree of excel 
lence in color and adaptation of Roman 
tvpes which proves that the business was 
an active one at that early date But it 
Was not until the fifteenth century, stimu 
lated by legislation, ennobled as an art 
made a nationzdl monopoly, and eneour 
aged by numerous patents and privileges 
to the individuals who improved its forms 
and processes and invented new, that 
it took the extraordinary development 
Which first gave Venetian olass its world 
wide fame. The nineteenth century is 
how repeating the enterprises of the tif 
teenth and sixteenth, and seeking to re 
gain for Murano its old supremacy in the 
special styles which are aptly termed the 
necromancers art, but with the odds 
against it now of having all the world as 
competitors. Monopoly and secrets are 
things of the past altogether. And yet 
there seems to hover over Murano a wen 


ius and skill still exelusively its own, for 


as vet no other people attempts to rival its 


particular productions. 


I] shall now give some idea of the older 
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ceeding beaut 
tnaterial, is 
covered bes 
No. 1 of the i] 
trations It 
thirty-two 
half inches 
and of proport 
ate diameter 
ported On CO 
dragons, the 
dle of the « 
being formed 
er the same int 
cate manner. 
body is of ele 
lass, With a 
work of very 
muilk-white line 
the whole 
With sprinkled and splayed gold in 
most delicate manner—a stvle that e:an 
Info vogue in the sixteenth centuy 
From the artistic perfection of this Spec 
men it has been adjudged of that dat 
Mr. Nesbitt writes me Whatever 
date, it is certainly a capo d opera ‘| 
director of the Murano Company att 
works considers it to be the work of B 
ati,of the begimming of the last centiu 
Whose lace-like, reticulated, and finer for 


of glass, especially the filigranad, in 
and lightness were “equal to the best yn 
ductions of the cinque-cento period, a 
are often confounded with them. Th 
were so much admired that at the pub 
banquets of the Doges they were place ao 
the sideboards among the most precio 
vold and silver vessels, and the demain 
for them was proportionately great.” Thi 
sole reason for giving this piece to Briat 
instead of the cimque-cento period is its 
good preservation, is of exceptiona 
artistic vigor and beauty, and nothing 
finer of its kind is known, so the best 
judges declare, 

Nos. 2,3, 4.5,6,and 7 are from models of 
the finer sixteenth and seventeenth centu 
ry wine-glasses, of various colors and com 
plicated stems, No. 4 being supported by 
an eagle in heavy, rich enamel. They ar 


| from twelve to fourteen inches tall, and 


forms by engravings of a few taken from | 


the collection minde by me, and gviven to 
the Metropolitan Museum, but without 
following a chronological sequence. 

The most imposing and original piece, 
extremely difficult of execution, and of ex 


extremely light, the last striped in whit 
enamel, with blue bosses on the stem. A 
all the illustrations are drawn from thi 
Metropolitan Museum specimens, withi 
reach of those interested in glass in Ame? 
ica, It is unnecessary to give detailed 
written descriptions of each object. 
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’ 
Nos. 55, 34, 56.—[SEE Pace 
| 
| 
: } 


ANCIENT AND MODERN VEN 


Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are elegant examples 
the tall, slight, 
triped bottles of the above periods, and 
os. 11, 12, and 13 of the peculiarly deli 
te and graceful beakers and ornamental 


and fanciful enamelled 


ble vessels, the stem decorations being 
general blue or aquamarine, 
In Nos. 14 and 15 we have lovely speci 
in the former of the ditlieult frost 
| vold-work, and in the latter. a covered 
with pink rings and rainbow tints. 
The bottle No. 16, sixteen 
is the arms of the Visconti family of 
No.17 is a goblet near 


inches tall, 


\Milan in enamel. 
as high. with enamel seroll decoration, 
the best stvle and shape: date unknown. 
Nos. IS. 19, and 20 are ex:unples of the 

meiful with blue 
and colored handles. 


deep 


smoke - @lass, 


and be 


No. 2b is an amphora of classical pattern, 


It 


richly enamelled margherites of nat 
No. 22 is a drag 


handled jug, white enamel inside, tur 


ral color on the body. 


woise blue outside, probably of last cen 
ivinake, Nos, 23, 24. and 25 are marine 
rotesques or monsters, in enamel chiethy, 
fthe fanciful stvle 

iss-blowers from the earliest times vers 


in Which the Venetian 


miturally indulged themselves, with the 
sea ever playfully beating the steps of 
hei workshops, or sending its salt spray 
them 
No. 26 is a favorite form of an amphibious 
horse and dolphin combined ina 
tall covered wine-cup. 


ilmost into furnaces in a storm. 


design 


No, 27 is a remarkably superb specimen 
of the chalcedony bottle with silver stop 
per, of the seventeenth century, made by 
the celebrated Miotti family. Inside, it 
presents a rich ruby-color from the traus- 
nitted light. [ts thinness, lightness, and 
strength are very marked. No. 28 is a 
cinerary urn of a purple and silver tone, 
probably of this century. No. 29 
ancient aventurine glass of the kind in 
vented by Miotti, and showing superior 
delicacy and taste to the modern article, 
of which so mueh is now made, very mo 
notonous in lustre, and of a disagreeable 


is alt 


coppery tone. The old is relieved by ar 
listic shades, gradations, and variety of 
hue altogether wanting in the 
work. 

No. 30 is a Venezia-Murano Company 
revival of the old Roman mi/lefioré glass, 
with human faces inserted in mosaic fash 
ion. It is of extreme delicacy and beau- 
ty. Cups Nos. 31 and 32 are also their re- 


modern 


t green tint, gilt handles and stem, | 
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productions of the famous classical mur 
rhine compositions so prized by Roman 
amateurs. The large cup with handles is 
uneut and unpolished, but very rich in 
Goblet No 
imitation of agate as to be easily 
taken the The 
teenth-century imitations of stones in ae 
are 


color 33 1s so successful an 
mis 
for real mineral, SIX 
euracy and richness of composition 
still ahead of the modern, although these 
are so masterly it needs direct comparison 
to detect the subtle differences in quality. 

For many other varieties of old Murano 
elass, such as that engraved with diamond 
points, that flaved with gold or speckled, 
the crackled, the graceful wine measures, 
with their milky wave-like decorations. 


-| SEE 


the lace 
fed with religious subjects, or faneiful de 
signs, a graffita, and doubly baked, the 


early mirrors, those with figures in relief, 


and reticulated class, that paint- 


1 
: 
fe i 
j 
i 
\ 
Wy 
WO 
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flower and fruit work, the collection itself 


must be seen: also for the curious phar 
macy bottles, with figures of saints and 
colored rutHes of glass: but chiefly for 
one of those curious voblets with a silver 
medal of Murano imbedded in the glass, 
bearing the arms of the reigning Doge, of 
the conunune, the podesta, and four cham 
berlains, which the commune of Murano 
had the privilege of coining at the mint 
in Venice, to be presented to the higher 
state authorities on particular occasions. 
When distinguished visitors came to Mu 
rano, one of these medals was inclosed 
in the substance of a vessel made express 
ly for him, and presented as a memorial 
of the special industry and its exceptional 
honors and privileges. This collection 
possesses one of these cups, engraved with 
the Dove's arms, and imbedded in the 
stem asilver medal with the above-named 
arms of the civil authorities, bearing the 
date of 1697. The inside of the cup is del 
icately frosted. It is a very curious and 
beautiful object 

L must not forget to call attention to 
the painted enamel teacups bearing the 
Miotti mark, which so closely resemble 
finest porcelain as to need close inspec 
tion to convince the spectator they are 
glass, and not veritable porcelain. 

No. 34 is an extremely rare, artistic 
piece of black glass, modelled as a crouch 
ing slave, fora support to some vessel now 
lost. The depth and brillianey of the 
enamel tints are remarkable. Nos. 35 
and 36 are fine examples of the general 
style of the Gothic-formed, fifteenth-cen 
tury goblets, of a green ground, with lace 
work on one, and on the other Cupids and 


AN 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“My only wickedness is that I love you; my only 


goodness the same.’ —ANONYMOUS 


‘A Durwaish in his praver said: ‘QO God, show 


kindness toward the wieked; for on the good Thou 
hast already bestowed kindness enough Ny having 
ereated them virtuous,’ "—Saapt 


NNE passed the next day in the same 
2X state of vivid happiness. The mere 
joy of the present was enough for her; she 
thought not as vet of the future, of next 
month, next week, or even to-morrow. It 
sufficed that they were there together, and 
free without wrong to love each other. 
During the morning there came no second 


garlands of flowers. Older than thy 
there are to be seen several specie 
those semi-architectural cabinets, be 
and tabernacles of the quattro-cento 4 
od, very curiously and elaborately e 
posed of enamelled and colored 
every variety of hue, lavishly adorned 
mosaic-work, flowers, figures, ete. — | 
have been preserved, because of their « 
treme delicacy of construction. Evenm 
curious, of the same period, is No. 37 
leech-attacking @lass made for the Stro 
family, and inclosed ina leather ease, 
their arms in silver. This glass. tw 
and a half inehes tall, and bearing min 
of long-continued use, looks like soy 
monstrous freak of nature, instead of 
beneticial pharmaceutical utensil. 

There are several of the recent reprod i 
tions of the so-called Christian @lass « 
the catacombs, in the form of paterae ai 
cups, With emblematic designs and figures 
of the primitive Church traced in’ gold 
inelosed bet ween two pieces of 
very skillful manner, besides many sy 
cimens of artistic glass of the recent Sa 
viati and Venezia-Murano work. Thess 
serve to compare with the workmanship 
of the preceding centuries, and to mark 
the vigorous condition of the industry 
our own time in the few years of reviva 
The blue goblet of the Salviati Company 
with the portrait of the Doge De la Ponte 
A.D. 1575, and his arms, with Raphael 
esque scroll decoration in gold and enam 
el, is a beautiful specimen, by Bearzott 


of recent work. There are many othe: 
noteworthy examples both old and ney 
but the limits of this article forbid a no 
tice of them. 


chance for their being alone, and Heat} 
cote grew irritated as the slow hours pass 
ed. Farmer Redd esteemed it his duty 
now that he was at home again, to ente: 
tain his guest whenever, from his ope: 
eves, he judged him ready for conversa 
tion; and Mrs. Redd, July, and Diana 
seemed to have grown into six persons at 
least, from their continuous appearances 
at the door. At last, about five o'clock 
Anne was left alone in the room, and his 
impatient eyes immediately summoned 
her. Smiling at his irritation, she sat 
down by the bedside and took up the fan 

‘You need not do that,” he said; **o1 


is 
| 
4 \ 


“WEAK, HOLDING ON 


rather, ves, do. It will keep you here, at 
rate. Where have all 


day 2?” 


vou been 


They could talk in low tones unheard ; 
ut through the open door Mrs. Redd and 
Diana were visible, taking down clothes 


from the line. Heatheote watched them 
for a moment, and then looked up at his 
nurse with silent wistfulness. 

3ut it is a great happiness merely to 


BY THE TREES.”—[SEE PAGE 193 


be together.” said 
look in words. 
‘Yes, L know it: but 
Anne, do vou love me 7 
*You know I do; in truth, vou have 
told me vou knew it more times than was 


generous, 


Anne, answering the 


vet Tell me, 


she answered, almost gavly. 


She was fairly light-hearted now with 


happiness. 


“That is not what lwant. Look at me 


191 
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and tell me; do, dear.” He spoke urgent He turned his head away as if struge 
ly, almost feverishly : a sombre restless with some hidden emotion. But A) 
light burned in his eyes recovering herself, fell back into he) 

And then she bent forward and looked mer content, and began to talk with 
at him with so much love and trust that child-like ease of happiness. She told | 


HER SLOWLY ASCEND THE HOUSE sTEPs.”"—[SEE PaGE 200. ] 


iis inmost heart was stirred. “LT love of her life, all that had happened sinc 
you with all my heart, all my being.” she their parting. Once or twice, when he: 
murmured, even the fair voung beauty of story approached their past, and she made 
her face eclipsed by the light from the soul some chance inquiry, he stopped her 
within. He saw then plainly—saw once ‘* Do not ask questions,” he said; ** let us 
and forever —how deeply she loved him. — rest content with what we have;” and she, 


fy 
| 
| 
- 


ANNE. 


willing to follow his faney, smiled and re- 


He lay silently watching her as 
Her faith in him was abso- 


frained. 
she talked. 


it was part of her nature, and he | 


knew her nature. 
what she was that he had loved her, when 
ll the interests and purposes of his life 
re directly opposed to it. 
Anne,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ when will 
you marry me ¢” 
Whenever you wish,” she answered, 
ith what was to him the sweetest ex- 
a 


of obedience tha girl's eyes 
| 


r Heid, 


* Will you go with me, as soon as I am | 
| of his former self, it was Ward Heathcote 
| who was coming toward her as well as he 
**T would rather have Miss Lois come, | 


able, and let some clergyman in the near- 


est village marry us ?” 
and little André; still, Ward, it shall be 
as vou wish.” 

Het 


it 


1 


IOK He 


a moisture gathered in his eyes. 
“you trust 
You would put your hand in mine to-night 
and go out into the world with me un- 
questioning ?” 

Yes.” 

‘Kiss me once, love—just once more.” 
[lis face was altering; its faint color had 
faded, and a brown pallor was taking its 
} lace, 

‘You are tired,” said Anne, regretful- 
ly; ‘4 have talked to you too long.” 
What he had said made no especial im 
ssion upon her; of course she trusied 
him. 

** Kiss me,” he said again; 
more, love.” 
look in his eyes; she missed the expression 
which had lain there since the avowal of 

he day She turned; there was 
no one in sight—the women had gone to 
the end ofthe garden. She bent over and 
kissed him with timid tenderness, and as 
her lips touched his cheek, tears stole from 
his eyes under the closed lashes. Then, 
as steps were approaching, he turned his 


‘‘only once 


before. 


face toward the wall, and covered his eyes | 
She thought that his 


his hand. 
strength had failed, that he had been over- 


with 


taxed by all that had happened, and going | 


out softly she cautioned the others. ** Do 


not go in at present; I think he is fall- | 


ing asleep.” 

‘Well, then, I'll jest take this time to 
run across to Miss Pendleton’s and git 
some of that yere fine meal; I reckon the 
captain will like a cake of it for supper,” 
said Mrs. Redd. ‘‘ And, Di, you go down 

Vou. LXIV.—No. 380.—13 


It was because she was 


yr hand, and laid his hot cheek 


me entirely, my darling. | 
| drew him down upon a fallen tree trunk. 


| Was unlike Heatheote’s). 


There was a strange dulled | 
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to Dawson's and git a young cel 
briling. 
captain don't have enough to eat yere.” 

July was left in charge. Anne took 
her straw hat, passed through tl] 


iicken for 


No one need say as how the 


the garden, 
and into the wood-lot behind, where she 
strolled to and fro, looking at the hues of 


| the sunset through the trees, although not 
|} in reality conscious of the colors at all, 
| save as part of the great boundless joy of 
| the day. 


She had been there some time, when a 
sound roused her: she lifted her eyes. 
Was it a ghost approaching ? 

Weak, holding on by the trees, a shadow 


could, swerving a little now and then, and 
July 
iad deserted his post, and the patient, left 
alone, had risen, dressed himself unaided, 


moving unsteadily, yet walking. 


and was coming to find her. 


With a ery she went to meet him, and 


‘What can you mean?” she said, kneel- 


| ing down to support him. 


“Do not,” he answered (and the voice 
will move 
along so that I can lean against this tree. 
Come where I can see you, Anne; I have 


| something to say.” 


** Let 


us first go back to the house. 


Then you can say it.” 


But he oniy made a motion of refusal, 
and, startled by his manner, she came and 
stood before him as he desired. He began 
to speak at once, and rapidly. 

**Anne, I have deceived you. Helen 
|; is married; but J—am her husband.” 

She gazed at him. 
ture had stirred, yet her whole face was 
altered. 
| ‘*I did not mean to deceive you; there 
was no plan. It was a wild temptation 
| that swept over me suddenly when I 
found that you were free—not married as 
I had thought; that you still loved me, 
and that you--did not know. I said to 
myself, let me have the sweetness of her 
love for one short day, one short day only, 
and then I will tell her all. Yet might 
| have let it go on for a while longer, Anne, 
if it had not been for your own words this 
| afternoou: you would go with me any- 
where, at any time, trusting me utterly, 
loving me as you only can love. Your 
| faith has humiliated me; your unques- 
tioning trust has made me ashamed. 
| And so I have come to tell you the decep- 


Not a muscle or fea- 
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tion, and to tell you also that I love you 

vself. I 
do not sav that Lean not, but that [I will 
not. And feel the strongest self-r 


} 


so that | will no longer trust mvs 


that i took advantage 
of vour innocent faith to draw out, even 


for that short time, the proof which I did 


not need; for ever since that morning in 
the garden, Anne, I have known that you 
loved me. It was that which hurt me in 
your marriage, But you are so sweet, so 
dangerously sweet to me, and [—have not 


been accustomed to deny myst lf. This is 
no excuse: Ido not offer it as such. But 
remember what kind of a man I have 
been; remember that I love you, and—for- 
give me.” 

For the first time he now looked at her. 
Still and white as a snow statue, she met 
his gaze mutely. 

‘fT can say no more, Anne, unless you 
tell me you forgive me.” 

She did not answer. He moved as if 
to rise and come to her, but she stretched 
out her hand to keep him back. 

“You are too weak,” she murmured, 
hurriedly. ‘* Yes, yes, I forgive you.” 

** You will wish to know how it all hap- 
pened,” he began again, and his voice 
showed his increasing exhaustion. 

‘**No: Ido not care to hear.” 


‘*T will write it, then.” 


There was a momentary pause; he | 


closed his eyes. The girl, noting, amid 
her own sutfering, the deathly look upon 
his face, eame to his side. 
back to the house,” she said. ** Will my 
arm be enough? Or shall Teall July ?” 


He looked at her; a light came back | 


into his eyes. ‘‘Anne,” he whispered, 


would not the whole world be well lost 


to us if we could have but love and each | 


other 

She returned his gaze. ‘* Yes,” she said, 
“it would—if happiness were all.” 

“Then you would be happy with me, 
darling ?” 


** Alone with me, and—in banishment 2” 


‘*In banishment, in disgrace, in pover- | 
ty, pain, and death,” she answered, stead- 


ily. 

**Then you will go with me, trusting to 
me only?’ He was holding her hands 
now, and she did not withdraw them. 

No,” she answered; never. If hap- 
piness were all, I said. But it is not all. 
There is something nearer, higher than 
happiness.”’ She paused. Then rapidly 


*You must go | 


and passionately these words broke f; 
her: ‘* Ward, Ward, you are far 
than my life tome. Do not kill mx 
my love for you, my faith in you, | 


trying to tempt me more. You could 


Mio? 


succecd; [tell you plainly you could 4 
er succeed: but it is not on that aces 
speak. It is because it would kil] 
lose my belief in you, my love, my on! 
only love!” 

‘But Tam not so good as you think. 
murmured Heatheote. leaning his | 
against her. His hands, still holdin: 
were growing cold, 


‘But you are brave. And you s/ 


be true. Go back to Helen, and t "y 
what is right, as J also shall try.” 
‘But you—that is different. Vou 
not care.” 
** Not care!” she repeated, and her voice 
quivered and broke. ‘* You know that 
false.” 
“Ttis. Forgive me.” 
‘Promise me that you will go bac! 
promise for my sake, Ward, Light: 
-are often spoken about a broken hea 
but I think, if you fail me now, m) 
will break indeed.” 
** What must I do ?” 
‘*Go back to Helen—to your life, what 
ever it is.” 
| ‘*And shall I see you again ?” 
| No.” 
“It is too hard, too hard,” he whisper- 
ed, putting his arms around her. 
But she unclasped them. ‘Ihave yo 
promise 2” she said, 
| No.” 
| “Then I take it.” And lightly touch 
ing his forehead with her lips, she turned 
and was gone. 
When July and Diana came to bring 
| back their fool-hardy patient, they foun 
him lying on the earth so still and col 
| that it seemed as if he was dead. Th 
|night the fever appeared again. But 
| there was only Diana to nurse him now; 
Anne was gone. 

Farmer Redd acted as guide and es- 
cort back to Peterson’s Mill; but the pale 
young nurse would not stop, begging Dr. 
| Flower to send her onward immediately 
|} to Number Two. She was so worn and 
changed that the surgeon feared that fe- 
| ver had already attacked her, and he sent 
| a private note to the surgeon of Number 
| Two, recommending that Miss Douglas 
| should at once be returned to Number 
‘One, and, if possible, sent northward to 
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But when Anne arrived 
again the 


he fe 


when SI 


her home. 
Number One, and 


Barstow, 


Saw sweet 


ce of Mrs. ‘It her 


rrounded by the old w 
she would stay for a fe 
W hile her hands were bi 
could think; 
watch. She felt that 


safely Ork, 
ISV, 
as she could not sle Dp, 
she had 


not only 


would 
to | 


‘arn life entirely anew; 
the 
world wa 


but ve sunshine, and 
altered. 

venth morning a letter came: 
from Heatheote, and had been { 


rson's Mill. SI 


ry sky, 

1 from Pete 

he hada half-hour to he 

the 
trees and opened 

+ 4 might | for good, or it 

be for evil; but, in any ec: it was 


last. the should 


rself, 


bank of river, she 


last she ever receive 
him on earth. 

letter, written with 
mn blue-lined paper. After 
that the fever had disappeared, 
iat in another week he should try 
is regiment, 


} 
as 


pen- 


COAPSES 


the words went on 
that I would write 

When away 

ir, was hurt ; rched for 
but eould tind Then I 
back eastward, joined the camping 
and after a day two returned 

ith them to Caryl’s. No one suspected 
here [ had been. From Caryl's we all 
ent down to the city together, and the 

ter began. 


and tell you 
from. me 


I sea 


clew 


you ran last 


ho 


or 


‘IT was, in a 

vet I was 

i liked her: 
herself to me always. 

and I 


certain way, engaged to 
not bound. Nor 
she had known how to 
But I had 
wondered 
to me, 


Was 


been in any haste; 
why she held 
re were other men, worth more in ey- 
way than Ward Heatheote, who ad 
uived her as much as I did. But I did 
t then know that she loved me. I 
know it now. 
After our 
poke of you; 


ometimes 


ry 


return to the city, I never 
but now and then she men- 
tioned your name of her own accord, and 
[—listened. She was much surprised that 
you did not write to her; she knew 
more where you were than I did, 
hoped every day for a letter; 
But you did not write. 

All this time—I do not like to say it, 
yet it is part of the story—she made her- 
self my slave. There was nothing I could 


and 
so did I. 


} | 
Wien 


| knew 


no 
lest 
| begged with so much 


ANNE. 


how 


CLO, 


} ] 
“1h Sne 


say or arbitrary, to 


in which she did 


not rift word concerning mar 


riage Wi oken, even our former vague 


1; for, after 
Anne, [ had not 


temper was 


lovers’ talk had cease vou 
the 
anything 
on; I 
their 
find 


} 
sO GeeDLV, 


it. My 
sant. The winter 


hurt me 

art for 
but plea 
had things 


COUrse, aiwavs 


moved 
take 
to 
again, until 
rred, took 
suppose ] 


‘Yes.’ 


ho 
to see you 

not 


“Ti 


appea 
Anne, | 


and 


is 
ered, 
just as I was.” 
the letter, 
Helen 
ta’s name was Angélique, and that 
lain Anne, It 
did not 


ived, 
and 
knew 


Anne put down 


looked off over the river. 


Was a lie 
she rcote know it. 
er know rol 
stern 


with 
The letter went 


thought, ‘SS. 


had 


mean 


think she 
Anne—I 


sie 


not suspected me_ bef fore, 


in connection with you: 
Rache But 
Was SO 
led nothing. 


] 
While 


was always 
did then, 
it 


a week 


t she 


thinking of 


ut up about 


au oof 
and ] Say It. 


that About 


driving, she 
They thought 
for Miss 
took 
nd said that the doe 
might live if they 
but that she seemed 
into a stupor. With 


she said, 


after out Was 


thrown fr li r carriage, 


om 
she was dying, and sent 
as in the hall waiting; she 
into the library, a 

thought Helen 
could only rouse 


to be sinking 


me, 
eller w 
mie 
tors 
her, 
tears 
rolling down her cheeks, 
ly as I can recollect, * Ward, 
love and has 
But you have said nothing, 
worn upon her, 
her life. 


took 


as near- 
L know 
loved you. 
and it has 
Go to her now and save 
You ean.’ 
inte 
door. 


you 


1 
her, she 


and went 
Helen was lying 


me >the room, 


out, the 
on a couch; I thought ready 
dead. But when I bent over her and 
spoke her name, she opened her eyes, and 
me immediately. I] 
by her death-like face. 
den. I had left her the night 
dressed for a ball. She Whispered to me 
to lift her in my arms, so that she might 
die there ; but I was afraid to move 
her suffering should increase. 


closing 


Was ai 


she 


shocked 
It was all so sud- 


was 


before, 


her, 
She 
earnestness, how- 
ever, that at last, gently as I could, I lift- 
ed and held her. ‘Lam going to die,’ 
she whispered, ‘so I need not care any 
more, or try. I have always loved you, 
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Ward. loved you 


Richard.’ IT thought her mind was wan 
dering; and she must have seen that I 
did, because she spoke again, and this 
time aloud. ‘Iam perfectly myself. J] 
tell you that I have always loved vou; 
you shall know it before I die.” Miss Tel 
ler, who had hurried in at the first sound 
of her voice, said, ‘And he loves you also, 
my darling child: he has told me SO, 
Now, for his sake you will try to recover 
and be his wife.’ 

‘We were married two days later. The 
doctors advised it, because when I was 
not tl 
eare of the poor eirl for weeks: she ate 


only from my hand. As she grew strong 


ere Helen sank rapidly. I took 


er, | taught her to walk again, and ear- 


ried her ina arms 


ip and down stairs. 


When at last she began.to improve, she 


gained streneth \ he is now well 
save that she wi er be able to walk 
far or to dance. She is the same to me 


as ever, Anne, neither more nor less. I 
think she is happy. It seems a feeble 
thing to say, and yet it is something—I 
am always kind to Helen. 

‘As for you—it was all a wild, sudden 
temptation. 

“Twill make no effort to follow you; 
I will go back to my regiment. After 
it will do—as well as Tean. It may 


That was all. Anne, miserable, lone 
] It that 
1¢ lean 


ed her head against the tree trunk, and 


icarted, as she was, f 
she had in one way conquered Ny 
sat for some time with her eves closed, 
Then she tore the letter into fragments, 
threw them into the river, and watched 


the last one had disapp ared, she rose and 
went back to the hospital. 

The clean clothes have been brought 
in, Miss Douglas,” said the surgeon’s as- 
sistant. ‘‘ Can you sort them ?” 

** Yes,” she replied. And dull life 


moved on again. 


Through all the bristling fence of nights and days 
Which hedges time in from the eternities 


I Barretr Browninc. 


THE next morning the new nurses, long 


delayed, sent by the Western Aid Society, 
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even when IT married | Mrs. Barstow, and Anne were y 


from duty, and returned to their N 
ern home, During the journey Ain 
cided that she must not remain in Wes; 
It was a hard decision, but it seem 

her inevitable. This man whom 
loved knew that her home was {] 
He had said that he would not folk 

but could she depend upon his q 
Even in saying that he would t 
as well as he could, he had distinct] 
ed that it might ‘not be very well.” 
must leave no temptation in his patl 
herown, She must put it out of hi 


i, 


er to find her, out of hers to meet 
She must go away, leaving no trace be 
She felt deeply thankful that at t] 
present moment her movements were } 
cramped by the wants of the children: 


if they had been in pressing need, 
must have staid—have staid and faced 
fear and the danger. Now she could eo 


it whither? It would be hard io 
out into the broad world again, thi 


more solitary than before. After much 
thought, she decided to go eastwar 
half-house, Jeanne-Armande haying 
en her permission to use it. It we 
at least a shelter over her head, and pro! 
bly old Nora would be glad to come and 
stay with her. With this little ]i 
background, she hoped to be able to ob 
tain pupils in the city, little girls to 
whom she could be day governess, ¢ 
ing lessons in musie and French. £3 
the pupils: how could she obtain them ¢ 
W hose influence could she hope for ? 


{could not go to Tante, lest Helen should 


| hear of her presence. At first it seem 


las if there was no one: she went ove: 
the slow current bear them away. When 


| man music-master, who had taught cl 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


arrived at Number One, and Mary Crane, | best endeavor. 


land she had his address. He had 1 


aha 


over in vain her meagre list of friends. 
Suddenly a remembrance of the little Ger 


sical musie, and hated Belzini, came to her; 
he was no longer at the Moreau school, 
especially kind, She summoned her com 

age and wrote to him. Herr Schetfel’s 
reply came promptly and cordially. ‘I 
have your letter received, and I remem- 
ber you entirely. I know not now all I 
can promise, as my season of lessons is 
not yet begun, but two little girls you ean 
have at once for scales, though mueh they 
will not pay. But with your voice, hon- 
ored Friulein, a place in a echureh choi: 
is the best, and for that I will do my ver; 
3ut while you make a 


= 
} 
| 
it 
“T worked on, on; 
is 
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beginning, honored Friiulein, take my 
‘e and I for friends. Our loaf and our 
cup, and our hearts too, are all yours.” 
The little German had liked Anne: this 
pupil, and this one only, had cheered the 
'| hours he had spent in the little third 
room, Where he, the piano, and the 
had their cramped abode. Anne 
s she gratefully read his warm 
| letter, his offer of his cup and his 
his 
and ‘‘two liddle 
virls for sgales, though moche they will 
She had written to old Nora 
also, and the answer (a 
declared, 


she could hear him saying it 
‘up’ and his ‘‘loave,” 


not bay.” 
niece acting as 
with Hibernian etfusive 
a curious assemblage of neea 
es, that she would be glad to return to 
half-house on Jeanne-Armande’s old 


terms, namely, her living, but no wages. 
“he did not add that, owing to rheuma 


.she was unable to obtain work where 
“as: she left Anne to find that out 
But even old Nora, bandaged 
1 ved flannel, her gait reduced to a limp, 
isa companion worth having when one 

is companionless. During the interval, 
Anne had received several letters from 
Miss Lois. Little André was better, but 
the doctors advised that he should remain 
here he was through the winter. Miss 
ois wrote that she was willing to remain, 
ii the hope of benefit to the suffering boy, 
lLhow great a concession this was from 


for nerselt, 


the careful housekeeper and home-lover 


only Anne could know. (But she did not 


know how close the child had grown to | 
This new plan would | 


Miss Lois’s heart.) 
prevent their coming to Weston at pre- 

‘it. Thankful now for what would have 
been, under other circumstances, a great 
disappointment, Anne resigned her posi 
tion in the Weston school, and went away, 
at the last suddenly, and evading all in- 


juries, 


acher was able to carry out her design. 
She left Weston alone in the cold dawn 
of a dark morning, her face turned east- 
ward, 

“chetfel to rely upon, and the great stony 
hearted city to encounter in the hard 
truggle for daily bread. Yet she felt 
that she must not linger in Weston; and 
she felt, too, that she must not add herself 
to Miss Lois’s cares, but rather make a 
strong effort to secure a new position as 


| key 


Mrs. Green was absent, the wo- | furniture, piece by piece, during her longs 
man in temporary charge of the lodgings | 
Was not curious, and the lonely young | 
| windows, moved by invisible hands 


} was seized with an inspiration on the spot: 


soon as possible, in order to send money 
to André. She thought that she would 
be safi ly hidden at the half-house. Heath 
cote knew that Jeanne-Armande was in 
Europe, and therefore he would not think 
of her in connection with Laneaster, but 
would suppose that she was still in Wes 
ton, or, if not there, then at home on hei 
Northern island. In addition, one is nev- 
r so well hidden as in 
irge eity. 


he crowds of a 
l; But when she saw the spires, 


as the train swept over the salt 


her he 


marshes, 


| 
‘art began to beat: the blur of roofs 


seemed so vast, and herself so small and 


alone! But she made the transit safely, 
and drove up to the door of the half-house 
in the red wagon, with Li 
sunset. <A figure was Si 


Wat 


as driver, at 
itting on the steps 
a large bundle at its feet; it 
Anne ned the door with 
mide’s key, and they entered 


outside, with 
was Nora. 
Jeanne-Arm: 
together. 


Oy 


‘Oh, wirra, wirra! Miss Douglas dear, 
and did ye know she'd taken out all the 
furrrniture ? 
ty.” 


Jeanne-Armande, finding time to make 


Sure the ould shell is imp- 
It was true, and drearily unexpected. 


a flying visit to her country residence the 
day before she sailed, had been seized with 


the sudden suspicion that certain articles 


were missing, notably a green wooden 
pail and a window-curtain. 
priest, 


ment 


The youn 
who had met her there by appoint- 
,and opened the door for her with his 


(what mazes of roundabout 


ways 
homeward, in order to divert suspicion, 
Jeanne-Armande required of him that 
day!), was of the opinion that she was 
mistaken. But no; Jeanne-Armande was 
never mistaken. She knew just where 
she had left that pail, and as for the pat- 


| tern of the flowers upon that curtain, she 


knew every petal. Haunted by a vision 
of the abstraction of all her household 
absence—tables, chairs, pans, and candle- 
sticks following each other through back 


she 


she would sell off all her furniture by 


| public sale that very hour, and leave only 
It was a courageous journey; only Herr | 


an empty house behind her. She knew 
that she was considered a mystery in the 
neighborhood ; probably, then, people 
would come to a Mystery’s sale, and pay 
good prices for a Mystery’s furniture. 
Of one thing she was certain—no buyer 
in that region knew how to buy for prices 
as low as she herself had paid. Her meth- 


— 
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In five min 
utes a boy and a bell were secured, in 
half an hour the whole neighborhood had 
heard the announcement, and, as made 


moiselle had anticipated, flocked to the 


od of buying was genius. 


sale. She attended to all negotiations in 
person, still in her réle of a Mystery, and 


sailed for Europe the next day in triumph, 
having in her pocket nearly twice the sum 
she had originally expended. She did not 
onee think of Anne in connection with 
this. Although she had given herauthori 
tv to use the half-house, and had intrust 
ed to her care her own key, it seemed al 
most impossible that the young girl would 


vish to use if For was she not admira 


bly established at Weston, with all the 
advantages of made moiselle’s ownh name 
and position behind her? 

And thus it was that only bare walls 
met Anne’s eyes as, followed by Nora, 
she went from room to room, asking 
herself silently what she should do in 
this new emergency that confronted her. 
One door they found locked; it was the 
door of the store-room: there must, then, 
Li was summoned 
to break the lock, and nothing loath, he 
broke it so well that it was useless from 
thathour. Yes, here was something—the 
unsold articles, carefully placed in order. 


be something within. 


with a hole in it, and two straw beds—the 
eovers hanging on nails, and the straw 
tied in bundles beneath; there was also a 
collection of wooden boxes, which made- 
moiselle had endeavored, but without sue- 
cess, to dispose of as ‘t old, superior, and 
well-seasoned kindling-wood.” It was a 
meagre supply of furniture with which to 
begin housekeeping, a collection conspic- 
uous for what it lacked. But Anne, sum- 
moning courage, directed Li tocarry down 
stairs all the articles, such as they were, 
while she cheered old Nora with the prom- 
ise to buy whatever was necessary, and 
asked her to unpack the few supplies she 
had herself purchased on her way through 
the city. 
but there was a fire-place, and Li made a 
bright fire with some of the superior kin- 
dling-wood, mended the kettle, filled it, 
and hung it over the erackling flame. 
The boy enjoyed it all greatly. He stuff 
ed the cases with straw, and dragged them 
down stairs, he brought down the chair 
and table, and piled up boxes for a second 
seat, he pinned up Anne's shaw] for a cur- 
tain, and then volunteered to go to the 


The kitchen stove was gone; 


store for whatever was necessary. i) 


ing, however, upon the strict alloy ane 
of two spoons, two plates, and two eup 
only. Itwasalllike Robinson Crusoe ay 
The Siiss Family Robinson, and 
than two would infringe upon the ; 
paucity required by those admirabl 
ratives. When he returned with his buy 
den, he affably offered to remain and tal 
supper with them; in truth, it was diffi 
cult to leave such a fascinating scene ; 
two straw beds on the floor, and a lx 
swinging over a hearth fire, like a ev 

camp—at least as Li imagined it, for that 
essence of vagrant romanticism j 
sent from American life, the so-ealled 
sies always turning out impostors, 
neither donkeys, tents, nor camp fires 
and instead of the ancient and mysteri 
language described by Borrow, using gen 
erally the well-known and unpoctical 
alect that belones to modern and Am 


eanized Erin. At last, however, Li d 
parted; Anne fastened thedoor, Old Nora 
was soon asleep on the straw, but not he 
voung mistress, in whose mind figures 
added together and set opposite each oth 


er, were inseribine themselves like letters 


of fire on a black wall. She had not « 
pected any such outlay as would now be 


| required, and the money she had brought 
A chair, a kitchen table, an iron tea-kettle | 


with her would not admit it. At last 


if 


troubled and despairing, she rose from ly 


| hard couch, went to the window, and look 


ed out. Overhead the stars were serenely 
shining; her mind went back to the litt] 
window of her room in the old Ageney. 
These were the same stars; God was thie 
same God: would He not show hera way 
Quieted, she went back to her straw, and 
soon fell asleep. 
In the morning they had a gypsy break 
fast. The sun shone brightly, and even 
in the empty rooms the young day looked 
hopeful. The mistress of the house went 
in to the city on the morning train, and 
in spite of all lacks, in spite of all her 
trouble and care, it was a beautiful girl 
who entered the train at Lancaster sta 
tion, and caused for a moment the chron 
ically tired business men to forget their 
damp smelling morning papers as they 
looked at her. For Anne was constant): i 
crowing more beautiful; nothing had had 
power as yet to arrest the strong cour: 
of nature. Sorrow had but added a more i 
ripened charm, since now the old child- 
like openness was gone, and in its place 
was a knowledge of the depth and the 


it 


ANNE. 


richness and the pain of life, and a reti 
cence. The open page had been written 
and turned down. 


wd the city, she was, however, as uncon 


Riding on to 


ous of any observation she attraeted as 

if she had been a girl of marble. Hers 
< not one of those natures which can 
at a time but one idea; vet some 

eof the intensity which such natures 


the 


nature of all enthusiasts and 


was hers, owing tothe strength 


Tisans 


‘ow feelings which absorbed her, 


tne I 


Mor the thousand and one changing j 


n 
rests, fancies, and impulses which actu 
her 
It wasnotthatshethought 
less, but that loved 


ate most young girls there was in 


heart 


no room. 


dima: ined she 


yy" 

Herr Seheffel received her in his small 

wlor. It was over the shop of a 
instrument maker, a German 
e looked into his small show-w 


musi 


also. 


»she was waiting for the street door 
» opened, noted the great brass tubes 
disposed diagonally, the accordions in a 
the pavement of 
hoxes with views of Switzerland on their 


rampart, 


} 


lids, and the violins in apotheosis above. 


Behind the inner glass she 
strument maker himself dusting a 
bourine. 
it all alone on rainy 
pany, with the other instruments looking 
on in a friendly way. 
fel’s eheery wife opened the door, and 
upon learning the name, weleomed her 
visitor heartily, and ushered her up the 
narrow stairway. 

“How you haf zhanged!” said Herr 
Schetfel, lifting his hands in astonishment 
as he met her at the entrance. ‘* But not 
forthe vorse, Friulein. Onthegontrary !” 
He bowed gallantly, and brought forward 
lis best arm-chair, then bowed again, sat 
down opposite, folded his hands, and was 
ready for business or pleasure, as she saw 
fit to select. Anne had come to him hop- 
ing, but not expecting. Fortune favored 
her, however; or rather, as usual, some 
one had taken hold of Fortune, and foreed 
ler to extend her favor, the some one in 
this instance being the little music-master 

imself, who had not only bestowed two 


ot | 


us own scholars as a beginning, but 


had also obtained for her a trial place in | 
He now went with her | 


a church choir. 
without delay to the residence of the little 


pupils, and arranged for the first lesson; | 


then he took her to visit the contralto of 


| went over the anthems with 
| when the little rehearsal was ended, Herr 


indow | 


little musie- | 


evenings for com- | 


Here Herr Schef- | 
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whose will he had ady 
The 


the choir, 
besought for the young stranger. 


;contralto was a thin, disappointed little 


woman, With rather a bad temper; but as 
she liked Anne's voice, and hated the or 
ganist and tenor, she mentally organized 
an alliance offensive and defensive on the 
spot, contralto, soprano, and basso against 
the other two, with possibilities as to the 
rector thrown in. For, t] 


as the rector reg- 
d the rehearsals (under the 


ularly attend 
nuld delusion that he was directing the 
he new 
would 
draw him out of his guarded neutrality, 
and give to their side the balance of pow 
er. 


choir), the contralto hoped that 


soprano’s face, as well as voice, 


So, being in a friendly mood, she 
Anne, and 


Scheffel took her thin hand, and bowed 
over it profoundly. Miss Pratt was a na- 
tive of Maine, and despised romance, yet 
she was not altogether displeased with 
that bow. Sunday morning came; the 
new voice conquered. Anne was en- 
gaged to fill the vacant place in the choir. 


Furniture was now purchased for the 


j}empty little home, but very sparingly. 
saw the in- | 
tam- | 
She imagined him playing on | 


It looked as though it would be cold there 
in the winter. But 
come, 

Slowly she gained other pupils: but 
| still only little girls ‘‘ for the sgales,” as 
Herr Schetfel said. The older scholars 
for whom she had hoped did not as yet 
seek her. But the little household lived. 

In the mean while Pére Michaux on the 
island and Miss Lois at the springs had 
both been taken by surprise by Anne’s 
sudden departure from Weston. They 
knew nothing of it until she was safely 
in the half-house. But poor Miss Lois, 
ever since the affair of Tita and Rast, had 
eynically held that there was no ac- 
counting for anybody or anything in this 
world, and she therefore remained silent. 
Pére Michaux divined that there 
something behind; but as Anne offered no 
explanation, he asked no question. In 
truth, the old priest had a faith in her not 
}unlike that which had taken possession 
|of Heatheote. What was it that gave 
these two men of the world this faith? It 
was not her innocence alone, for many 
are innocent. It was her sincerity, com 
bined with the peculiar intensity of feel 
|ing “which lay beneath the surface—an 
intensity of which she was herself uncon- 
| scious, but which their eyes could plainly 


-winter was not yet 


was 
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perceive, and, for its great rarity, admire, 
as the one perfect pearl is admired among 
the thousands of its compeers by those who 
have knowledge and experience enough 
to appreciate its flawlessness. But the 
majority bestows the crown. Many care 
for mere size in a pearl, others for a pear 
like shape, and some even seek eccen 


tricities of eolor. 


| in spite of her slow step and ne 


}her. Helen wasalready within the hi 


Thus the perfect one is | 


euarded, and the world is not reduced to | 


despair, 


During these days in the city Anne had | 


thought often of Helen. 
ments were all in another quarter, distant 
from Miss Teller’s residence; she would 
not have accepted pupils in that neigh- 
borhood. But it was not probable that 


} 


sistance. Involuntarily the girl oy) 
site had paused; then, recovering | ; 


she drew down her veil and wall 


her heart beating rapidly, her breath ; 
ing in throbs. But no one had notice 


and the servant was closing the deor 
the footman came down the steps. spr: 
up to his place, and the carriage ro]! 


| away. 


Her engage- | 


any would be offered to her in so fashion- | 


She did not allow her 
self even to approach that part of the 
city, or to enter the streets leading to it, 
yet many times she found herself longing 
to see the house in spite of her determina 
tion, and thinking that if she wore a thick 
veil, so that no one would recognize her, 
there would be no danger, and she might 
catch a glimpse of Miss Teller, or even 
of Helen. But she never yielded to these 
longings. October passed into November, 


able a locality. 


and November into December, and she | 


did not once transgress her rules. 

Early in December she obtained a new 
pupil, her first in vocal musie. 
two lessons without any unusual ocecur- 
rence, and then Of all the powers that 
make or mar us, the most autocratic is 
Chance. Let not the name of Fate be 
mentioned in its presence; let Luck hide 
its head. For Luck is but the man him- 
self, and Fate deals only with great ques- 
tions; but Chance attacks all irrelevantly 
and at random. Though man avoids, ar- 
ranges, labors, and plans, one stroke from 
its wand destroys all. Anne had avoid- 
ed, arranged, labored, and planned, yet on 
her way to give the third lesson to this 
new pupil she came suddenly upon— 
Helen. 

On the opposite side a carriage had 
stopped; the footman opened the door, 
and a servant came from the house to as- 
sist its occupant. Anne's eyes by chance 
were resting upon the group. She saw a 
lady lifted to the pavement; then saw her 
slowly ascend the house steps, while a 
maid followed with shawlsand wraps. It 
was Helen. Anne’s eyes recognized her 
instantly. She was unchanged—proud, 


‘ 
She gave 


graceful, and exquisitely attired as ever, | turned to his regiment without coming 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


She went on to her pupil's residen 
and, quietly as she could, asked, upon t) 
first opportunity, her question, 

A lady who was assisted up the 
Oh yes, I know whom you mean; it js 
Mrs. Ward Heathcote,” replied the gir] 
pupil. ‘Isn't she too lovely! Lid you 
see her face 7?” 

‘Yes. Does she live in that hous: 

“Tam delighted to say that she does 
She used to live with her aunt, Miss Te! 
ler, but it seems that she inherited this old 
house over here from her grandfather, 
who died not long ago, and she has taken 
a fancy to live in it. 


Of course J think 
all her fancies are seraphiec, and princi 
pally this one, since it has brought her 
near us. I look at her half the time; just 
caze and gaze!’ Cora was sixteen, and 
very pretty; she talked in the dialect of 
her age and set. Launched now on a fa 
vorite topic, she rushed on, while the teach 
er, with downeast eyes, listened, and roll 
ed and unrolled the sheet of music in her 
hands. Mrs. Heathcote’s beauty ; Mrs. 
Heatheote’s wealth; Mrs. Heathecote’s 
vonderful costumes; Mrs. Heatheote’s ro- 
mantie marriage, after a fall from her ear 
riage; Mrs. Heatheote’s husband, * chiv 
alrously in the army, with a pair of eyes, 
Miss Douglas, which, I do assure you, are 
well, murderously beautiful is not a 
word to express it! Not that he cares 
The most indifferent person! Still, if 
vou could see them, you would know what 
I mean.” Cora told all that she knew, 
and more than she knew. The two hous 
holds had no acquaintance, Anne learned ; 
the school-girl had obtained her informa- 
tion from other sources. There would, 
then, be no danger of discovery in that 
way. The silent listener could not help 
listening while Cora said that Captain 


Heatheote had not returned home since f 
his first departure; that he had been se i 
riously ill somewhere in the West, but 3 


having recovered, had immediately re- 


\ 
| 
( 
\ 
rt 
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me on furlough, as others always did, | 
conduet Cora considered so per- | 
| 
tly grand” that she wondered the 
napers’ did not ‘‘blazon it aloft.” At 
last even the schoo] girl's volubility and 
diectives were exhausted, and the mono- 


cue came toanend, Then the teacher | 


her lesson, and the words she had | 
d sounded in her ears like the roar of 
. sea in a storm—it seemed as though 
must be speaking loudly in order to 
lrown it. But her pupil noticed nothing, 
coye that Miss Douglas was more quiet 
than usual, and perhaps more pale. When 
she went away, she turned eastward, in 
order not to pass the house a second time 
the house that held Helen. But she need 
not have taken the precaution; hers was 
not a figure upon which the eyes of Mrs. 
Heathcote would be likely to dwell. In 
the city, unfashionable attire is like the 
ring of Gyges, it renders the wearer, if 
of invisible, at least unseen. 

That night she could not sleep; she 
nid do nothing but think of Helen, 
n, her once dearly loved friend 

nm, his wife. She knew that she 


ist give up this new danger, and she | * 


ew also that she loved the danger 

se chances of a glimpse of Helen, Hel- 
en's home, and—yes, it might be, at some 
future time, Helen’s husband. But she 
‘conquered herself again. Inthe morning 
she wrote a note to Cora’s mother, saving 
that she found herself unable to continue 
the lessons; as Cora had the manuscript 


music-books which Dr. Douglas had him- | 


self prepared for his daughter when she 
as a little girl on the island, she add- 
that she would come for them on 


av, and at the same time take leave | 


of her pupil, from whom she parted with 
rerret. 

Saturday and Sunday now intervened. 
At the choir rehearsal on Saturday a fore- 
hoding came over her; occult malign in- 
luences seemed hovering inthe air. The 


| 
¢ 


there was, as in many another, an anom- 
alous **musie committee,” composed ap- 


parently of vestrymen, but in reality of | 
vestrymen’s wives. These wives, spurred | 


on secretly by the tenor and organist, had 
decided that Miss Douglas was not the 
kind of soprano they wished to have. She 
came into the city by train on the Sab- 
bath day; she was dressed so plainly and 
unfashionably that it betokened a want of 


enor and organist, the opposition party, | 
were ominously affable. In this church | 


proper respect for the congregation; in 
addition, and in spite of this plain attire, 
there was something about her which 
made ‘the gentlemen turn and look at 
her.” This last was the fatal accusation. 
Poor Anne could not have disproved these 
charges, even if she had known what 
they were; but she did not. ITfler fore- 
boding of trouble had not been at fault 
however, for on Monday morning eam 
a formal note of dismissal, worded with 
eareful polite Hess 5 her services woul | not 
be re juired after the following Sunday. 
[t was a hard blow. But the vestrymen's 
wives preferred the other candidate (friend 
of the organist and tenor), who lived with 
her mother in the city, and patronized no 
Sunday trains; whose garments were nic 
ly adjusted to the requirements of the po- 
sition, following the fashions carefully in- 
deed, but at a distance, and with chasten 
ed salaried humility as well; who sang 
correctly, but with none of that fervor 
which the vestrymen’s wives considered 
so ‘‘out of place in a church”; and whose 
face certainly had none of those outlines 
and hues which so reprehensibly attracted 
the attention of the gentlemen.” And 
thus Anne was dismissed. 

It was a bitterly cold morning. The 
scantily furnished rooms of the half-house 
looked dreary and blank; old Nora, groan- 
ing with rheumatism, sat drawn up beside 
the kitehen stove. Anne, who had one 
French lesson to give, and the farewell 
visit to make at the residence of Mrs. Iver- 
son, Cora’s mother, went in to the city. 
She gave the lesson, and then walked 
| down to the Scheffels’ lodging to bear the 
dark tidings of her dismissal. The musi- 
cal instrument maker's window was frost- 
ed up to the top; but he had made a round 
| hole inside with a hot penny, and he was 

looking through it when Anne rang the 
| street bell. It was startling to see a hu- 
|}man eye so near, isolated by the frost- 
work—an eye and nothing more; but she 
was glad he could amuse himself even 
| after that solitary fashion. Herr Scheffel 
| had not returned from his round of lessons. 
| Anne waited some time in the small warm 

crowded room, where growing plants, ea- 

nary-birds, little plaster busts of the great 
| musicians, the piano, and the stove crowd- 
j ed each other cheerfully, but he did not 
}eome. Mrs. Schetfel urged her to remain 
jallnight. ‘‘It ees zo beetter cold.” But 
| Anne took leave, promising to come again 
'onthe morrow. It was after four o'clock, 


} 
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and darkness was not far distant; the 


preremng wind swept through the streets, 
blowing the flinty dust before it; the 
ground was frozen hard as steel. She 
made her farewell visit at Mrs. [verson’s, 
took her music-books, and said good by, 
he effusive regrets of Cora as well 
as she could, and trving not to think how 
the money thus relinquish 
doubly needed now. Then she went forth 
into the darkening street, the door of the 
warn, brightly lighted home closing be 
hind ber like a knell. She had chosen twi 
light purposely for this last visit, in or- 
der that she might neither see nor be seen. 


She shivered now as the wind struck her, | 


} 


clasped the heavy books with one arm, 
and turned westward on her way to the 
railway station. It seemed to her that 


as herself. 


4 


the first corner, some one stopped sudden 


ly. ‘*Good heavens! Miss Doughis—Anine | 


is that vou?” said a voice. She looked 
up. It was Gregory Dexter. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Toke who that....most intendeth ay 
To do the generous deedes that he ean, 
And take Aim for the greatest gentleman.” 


—CHAUCER. 


“ANNE! Is it you?” repeated Dexter. 

‘* Yes, she replied, having seen that it 
was impossible to escape, since he was 
standing directly in her path. Then she 
tried to smile. ‘‘L should not have 
thought you would have known me in 
this twilight.” 

*T believe I should know you any- 
where, even in total darkness. But where 
are you going? 1 will accompany you.” 

‘*Lam on iIny Way to X station, to take 
a train.” 

‘Let me carry those books for you. X 
station? That is at some distance; would 
it not be better to have a carriage? Here, 
boy, run and eall a carriage. There 
will be a half-dollar for you if you make 
haste.” 

He was the same as ever, prompt, 
kind, and disposed to have his own way. 
But Anne, who on another occasion might 
have objected, now stood beside him un- 
opposing. She was weary, cold, and dis- 
heartened, and she was glad he was there. 


d would be | 


i friend’s house where [I am to dine. | 


As she was passing the street lamp at | 


He had made her take his arm immediat 


ate 
lv, and even that small support was cor, 
forting. The carriage came, they ro] 
away, Anne leaning back against 
cushions, and breathing in the erates; 
sense of being eared for and proter 
taken from the desolate and darke 
streets which otherwise she must 
traversed alone, 

**T only arrived in town to-day.” Dex 
ter was saving; ‘‘and, on my way to 


al 
tended calling upon Mrs. Heatheote, | 
was going there when I met vou. ] 
should have inquired about you immedi 


ately, for | have but just seen the aceount 


| of the disposal of Miss Vanhorn’s estat 


and was thinking of you. I supposed 


Miss Douglas, that you were to be he: 
the city held that night no girl so desolate | 


heir.” 
No.”’ 
‘She certainly allowed me to sup}. 


SO. 


‘**T do not think she ever had any such 
intention,” replied Anne. 
| ‘* You are living near the city 7” 
| ‘Yes; at Laneaster. I give lessons in 
| town.” 
|} ‘*And you come in and out on thes 
| freezing days, and walk to and from the 
| station ¢” 

‘* It is not always so cold.” 
| “Very well; Iam going as far as Lan 
| caster with you,” said Dexter. **I hope I 
| shall be welcome.” 
| **Mr. Dexter, please do not.” 
| But he simply smiled and threw back 
| his head in his old dictatorial way, helped 
jher from the carriage, bought tickets 
secured for her the best seat in the ear, 
and took his place beside her; it seemed to 
Anne that but a few minutes had passed 
when they heard ‘* Lancaster,” and step 
ping out on the little platform, found the 
faithful Li in waiting, his comforter tied 
over his ears, and jumping up and down 
| to keep himself warm. Anne had not 
| ordered the red wagon, and he was not 
| therefore allowed to bring it out; but the 
| little freckled knight-errant had brought 
himself instead as faithful escort hon 
ward. 

“Ts there no carriage here, or any sort 
of a vehicle ?’ said Dexter, in his quick, 
authoritative way. ‘Boy, bring a car 
riage.” 

‘*There ain’t none; but you can have 
the red wagon. Horse good, and wagon 
first-rate. It‘ll be a dollar,” answered Li. 
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‘Go and get it, then.” 
The boy was gone like a dart, and in 
ss time than any one else would have 
vken, he was back with the wagon, and 

Mr. Dexter (in spite of her remonstranes 

accompanying Anne homeward in 

**But you will lose the 

return train,” she said. 

‘{ intend to lose it.” 
When they stopped at the eate, no light 
is visible: Anne knocked, but erippled 


W hen she 


the iey darkness. 


Nora was long in coming. 


ale 


cil 


the 
was ushered. As Li was obliged to 
turn with the horse, his willing hands 
vere absent, and the young mistress of 
the house went out herself, brought in 
candles and kindling-wood, and was 
stooping to light the fire, when Dexter 
took the wood from her, led her to a 


heir 


cold as the air outside into which 


the fire himself. 
it, he looked all around the room, slowly 
nd markedly afterward 


his eves came back to her. 


and in silence; 
vhere you live—all the home you have!” 
‘It is but a temporary home. 


day I hope to go back to the island,” re- 
| But 
‘When vou have, by teaching, made | 


plied Anne, 


money enough to live upon, I suppose. 
It looks like it here,” he said, with sarcas 
tic emphasis. 

‘It has not been so cold before,” an- 
swered Anne. ‘‘The house has an empty 
look, acknowledge; that is because I 
supposed it was furnished; but finding it 
y 
ry articles. What is the use of buying 
much for a temporary home ?” 

“Of course. better to do 
without, especially in this weather!” 

“T assure you we have not been un- 
comfortable until, perhaps, to-night.” 
“May Lask the amount, Miss Douglas, 
your present income ?” 

“TI do not think you ought to ask,” 
said the poverty-stricken young mistress, 
bravely, 

“But I do ask. 


swer, 


So much 


of 


And you—will an- 


“It has been, although not large, suffi- 
cient for our needs,” replied Anne, who, 
in spite of her desire to hide the truth 
from him, was yet unable to put the state- 
ment into the present tense; but she hoped 
that he would not notice it. 

On the contrary, however, Dexter an- 


| 
Swere d 


open the door, it was a room nearly as 


seated her despotically, and made | 
Then, standing before | 
live kindness 
| keenly. 

So this is | 


Some | 


| held it in his warm grasp. 
bare, [ decided to purchase only necessa- | 
| eyes as they met her upward 
| seeing this, she felt herself leaning as it 
| were in spirit upon him: she had indeed 


in **Has been?) The 


is not now ¢ 
“T have recently lost my place in a 
church choir; 


ut [ hope soon to obtain 


another position.” 

in the mean time you live on 
Fore ive me if I seer 
and even harsh, Miss Dou: 


do not 


hope ? i inquisitive 
las: but 


lmipresses me, 


vou 


realize how all this 


The last time I saw you you were richly 
in exclusive and 
luxurious circle, the reputed heiress of a 
large fortune. Little n han a 
and I meet in the at 
twilight, alone and desolate; I « to 
vour home, and find it cold and empty: 
You 
can offer me nothing, hardly a fire. It 
hurts me, Anne me deeply —to 
think that all this time I have had « very 
luxury, while you have sulfered.” 

**No, not suffered,” she replied. But 
her voice trembled. 
touched 


dressed, a favorite an 


ore t! vear 


passes, you street 


ome 
L look at vou, and note vour dress. 


hurts 


This strong assert 
her lonely heart 
“Then if you have not suffered as vet 
and fam thankful to hear you say it 

you will sutfer; or rather you might have 

suffered if I had not met you in time. 
never again, Anne—never again. 

Why, my child, do you not remember 

Shall 

she who, if she had willed it, would now 


that ] begged you to be mv wife ? 


| have been so near and dear to me, be left 


to encounter toil and privation, while J 
have abundance? Never, Anne—neyer!” 

He left his place, took her hand, and 
There was 
nothing save friendly earnestness in his 
look, and 


need of aid. He smiled, and comprehend- 
ed all without another word. 

‘*T must go on the ten-o’clock train,’ 
he said, cheerfully, coming back to daily 
life again. ‘‘And before I go, in some 
way or another, that good Irish goblin of 
yours must manufacture a supper for me; 
from appearances, I should say she had 
only to wave her broomstick. When I 
met you I was on my way to dine with 
some friends. What their estimation of 
me is at this moment Iam afraid to think; 
but that does not make me any the less 
hungry. With your permission, there- 
fore, I will take off this heavy overcoat, 
and dine here.” As he spoke he removed 
his large shaggy overcoat—a handsome 
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fur-lined Canadian garment, suited to his 


strong figure and the bitter weather, ap 
pearing in eve ning dress, with a little 
spray of fern in his button hole. ‘* Now,” 


he said, **IT am going out to plead with 
lin in person.” 

‘IT will go,” said Anne, laughing, won 
from her depression by his buoyant man 


‘On the contrary, you will stay; and 
not only that, but seated precisely where 
I placed you. Iwill encounter the gob 
lin alone.” He opened the door, went 
through, and closed it behind him. Soon 
Anne heard the sound of laughter in the 
old Nora’s he arty Trish 
nirth, but Li's shriller voice added to it. 
For the faithful Li had hastened back, aft 
er the old horse l 


kitchen, not only 


was housed, in order to 
be in readiness if Miss Douglas, owing to 
her unexpected visitor, required anything. 
What Dexter eee — did in that bare, 
dimly lighted kitchen that night was ney 


er known, save se results. But cer 
tainly he inspired both Nora, Li, and the 
stove. He returned to the parlor, made 


as to where she should sit, and what 
should His sudden appearance. «1 
the moment of all others when everyt] 
seemed to have failed, was ec mfort { 
penetrating to be resisted. And 
should it be resisted 2? There was no < 


gestion In his manner of a return t 
old subject; on the ¢ mtraryv, he had him | 
elf spol en of it as athine of the 1s 

He would not repeat his old request 


| would not wish to repeat it. 


After the repast was over, and Ni 
ind Li were joyously erg the kit 
en, he drew his chair nearer to hers 

uid, Now tell me yours 
what your life has been sinee we pa 
For up to this time, after those few str 


| words in the beginning, he had spol 


up the fire with somuch skill that it shone 


and then sat down, allowing 
back in the 


cushioned for 


out brightly, 
Anne to do nothing save lean 
low chair, which he had 
her with his shaggy coat. 
Licame in, fit 
| 


in new eandlesticks, which he disposed 


about the room according to his taste, and 
then, later, with table-cloth and plates for 
the dining-table. The boy's face glowed 
he had already 
been to the store twice on a run, and r 

turned loaded and breathless, but  tri- 
umphant. After a while pleasant odors 
began to steal in from the kitchen, under- 
neath all the inspiring fragrance of coffee. 
At last the door opened, and Nora herself 
hobbled in, bringing a covered dish, and 
then a second, and then a third, Li ex- 

citedly handing them to her from the 
kitchen entrance. When her ambition 
was aroused, the old Irishwoman was a 
wood eook. It had been aroused to- 
night by Dexter's largess, and the result 
was an appetizing although nondescript 
repast, half dinner, half high tea. The 
brightly illuminated; the 
fire-light danced on the bare floor. Dexter, 
standing by the table, tall and command- 
ing, his face full of friendliness, seemed 
to Anne a personification of kindly aid 
and strength. She no longer made any 
objection, but obeyed him smilingly, even 


with glee and exercise; 


room Was now 


Before long | 
st with four lighted candles | 


}as cuide. 


only on general topics, or at least upo 
those not closely connected with li 

Anne, however, merely outlined 
present life and position, clearly, but y 
out explanation. 

And Mrs. Heatheote does not kn: 
you are here ?” 

**She does not know, and she must not 
know. Ihave your promise, Mr. Dexte: 
to reveal nothing.” 

‘** You have my promise, and I will keep 
it. Still, I do not comprehend 
“Tt is not possible that you should co 
prehend. And in addition to keepin 
secret, Mr. Dexter, you must tell me 1 
thing of her, or of any of the people who 
were at Caryl’s.” 

“Tt isa great gulf fixed ?” 

He looked at her in silence ; she wa 
quiet and thoughtful, her gaze resting o 
the fire. After a while she said again, 

** You will remember ?” 

‘“Yes. I never had the talent of for 
getting.” 

Soon afterward he went away, with Li 
As he took her hand at part- 
ing, he said, ‘‘ Are you coming in to tlie 
city to-morrow ?” 

‘*Yes; I must see Herr Scheffel 

‘Will you let me meet you sonie- 
where ?” 

After a moment's hesitation, she an- 

‘IT would rather not.” 

‘As you please. But I shall come and } 

see you on Wednesday, then. Good 
night.” He went out in the intense coun 
try darkness, preceded by Li, who had 
disposed his comforter about him in such 
a manner as to look as much as possible 
like the shaggy overcoat, which, in his 


swered, 


| 
| 
= 
| | 
| 
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ves, Wi for the Cz: spot a the 
) his diamond crown. 
The next day was even colder, 
nt in to the city, son, a 
faced the bitter wind on her 
Herr Sche! fel’s lodgings. 

vas not in 
it had en the day bef 
n that time 
eordial voice 


il 


is 


Anne 
nd 
vay 
Hor 
of the 


1 


wave one 


so heavy, spite 
and this she hax 
friend. 
trument 
frozen over, 
shutting him out 
the to be hoped that 
‘ound eomfort in playing on his tam 
ine within. This time Herr Schetfel 
Lhe had a hope ¢ 


another choir. 


of a 
maker's win 


the 


1s 
entirely frost 
te curtain 


world; was 


home, an 
Anne re- 
Laneaster cheered. 
homeward from the railwa: 
vn hard e untry roa ld 
alling, and she wondered 
i] Li was not there as u 
When she came within 


house, it was blazin 


sight 


ramed, 
and 


every radiance stre 


ascended from the chimneys 


window 


nmoviag 
What could 
up the ste ps, ope ned the door, 
ed. Vas this her barren home 
Wi rkmen were putting the finishing 
to what seemed to have been an 
Li, in a feve r of Pexcite- 
if, Was directing everybody. 
pen door Nora could be s 
and fro amid barrels, boxes, 
e men had evidently received their or- 
for as soon as the young mistress of 
vared they hastily eonclud- 
and, taking their 
like so many genti of the ring 
‘alled them back, but they were al- 
pn down the road. Li and Nora 
ned toget 
loads of furniture had arrived 
door of the half-house at two o’cloc 
the head workman, showing Mr. 
‘s eard, had claimed entranee and 
liberty to carry out his orders; he 
‘ouch plan of the rooms, sketched 
‘xter, and was to follow his directions. 
iand Nora, already warm adherents, en- 


l see figures withi 


rork. it me 


an ¢ 


ente! 


noon's labor; 


appe 
DP} 


labors, 


if 


le 
K 


‘red into the scheme with all their hearts, | 


ud the result was that mademoiselle’s lit- 
tle house was now earpeted, and warmed, 
and filled from top to bottom. The bare 
Store-room was crowded, the cupboards 
garnished; there were easy - chairs, cur- 


2USSI: S 


| in a vase. 


mcern- 


} and yet 


with light; | 
about | 


lif 
St udy 


| person eft 


Through | 
en moving | 
and bags. | 


|her name. She open 
tools, | 
from De: 
| pencil: 
| 

her that the men and two | 


| whether this is anything y 
but at least 


had a | 
by 
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tea-roses 
The furniture was perhaps too 
the « 


tains, pictures, and even flowers 


ets and curtains tor 


alw 


massive, 
ly for 
erred 
lay ess had be¢ 
as a testimony 
decided 


this 


ar} »cost 
avs 
His 
ht upat Caryl's 
him, for i 
newness. 
winter ni 


+t to sav th; 


against 
of 
freezing 
the hea 

were t full of comfort be 
Anne, sinking 
of the casy-chairs, uncertain what 
was at least not at all une 
the comfort of cushioned back ; 
luxurious. 

Later, 
ing at the un 
her from all s 
It was not rig 


Was a 
sut 


no one 


evidence on 


ht 
at the 


xy 
loomMy 


could have rich 
t 


fabrics ‘th to 


theeve a oO 
one 
rtal 


alo, 


the 
in her own room, 
‘ted gifts w 
W hat sho 
ht to foree them upon 
how like him was the lavish qui 
rosity! In her poverty the gift seem- 
ed enormous: vet it The litth 
home possessed \ had seemed 
‘more than a toy tot 1e city 
vho had hastily filled it. But 
Books had 
for her als 


pec 


sides. id sh 


gene 


house ) } 
Ser 
well-proved 
always se- 
cted for his own re adi iv. In his busy 
fe this Ameviean had had time to 
the was the one 
quoted Ad 
Anne 
by chanee, sa 
it was 
envelope be 
the eas 
out, as, fron 

forth an India 5 
l costly enough for a duch- 
a inside the e 
note hastily written in 


tu writers ; 
Wilo still 


looking at tl 


hew 
After books 


ing the closet door 
cedar case upon the fl 


but the 


oor: 


key was in an 


frarrance 
pings, 


dark, 


she shaw! 
rich, ant 
here was 


cter—a 


mn 


ess. i note 


** DEAR -T do not know 
can wear, 

On the night I 
1 were shivering, and I 
it ever Please ae- 


\liss DovUGLAs 
ou 
it is Warm. 
first met 
have 
cept the shawl, 
trifles, from your friend, 


you yor 

sinee. 

and the other 
G. D.” 


sl 
Lhougnt 


therefore, 


he trifles were furs—sable. Here, as 
usual, Dexter had selected the costly; he 
knew no other way. And thus surround- 
ed by ail the new luxury of the room. 
with the shawl and the furs in her hands, 
Anne stood, an image of perplexity. 


| 
ho 
turned 
ty a 
meet h 
ofthe hl, 


| 
| 
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The next day the giver came out. She 
received him gravely. There was a look 
in her eve which told lim that he had 
hot her mroval. 
eourse do not id to tr 
( vith visits he said, as he gave 
his furred overcoat to Jit. But one or 
two may be allowed, I think, from such 
an oid firteud 
And to h a desolate girl 
no longer,’ he answered, 
choosing to ignore the reproach of the 
pl 
ile installed hin If in one of the new 
armchairs (looking, it must be confessed, 
much n : mfortable than before), and 
beean to talk ina fluent weneral w: 
pro ne no topies that were per 


Meat hile ole Nora, hearing from Li 
that the benefactor of the household 


present, AN ired, strong In the new rien 
i 

} 


CHOW at 


Ne. | almost 
Si id VO Wwe 
oO ! 


me: it t} 
turning t 


With a woman 


erecable after 
noon. You would not, I think, have the 
heart to turn out even a dog,” he contin 


ued, leaning back at ease, and 


‘It is a viciously disag 


ooking 2 
1 


his hostess, his eyes shining wit 


ment: he was reading her objections, and 


amuse 


triumphing over them. Then, as he saw | 


her soberness deepen, he grew grave un- 
mediately, 
know as well 


», of course, that vou can not re- 


shal 


not come again. I 
as you d 
ceive me while you have no better chape- 
ron than Nora.” He paused, looking at 
her downeast face. ‘You do not like 
what [ have done ?” 

No.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘You have loaded me with too heavy 
an obligation.” 

other reason 7” 

‘‘T can never repay you.” 

addition ?” 

“Tt is not right that you should trea 
me as though I were a child.” 


the exception of the shawl, less thar 


generously what it is such a pleasure t 


looked at him. Then she rose, 
quiet 


her hand. He understood the sil 


‘Tam staying to-day because | 
I wish to talk with you, Anne,” he said. | 


*T knew you would object, and stro, 
ly; yet [ hope to bring you over yer 


my view of the ease,” said Dexter,“ Yoy 
say that I have placed you under 
heavy an obligation. But pray eo 


What a slight atfair the little cif; 
to me. The house 1s very small: | 


spent but a few hundreds: in 


What is that to an income like im 
You say you can never repay mi \ 
repay me by accepting, It seer 


a noble quality to accept, simply and 
erously accept; and I have believed 
yours was a noble nature. Accept 


me to give. On my own side, | 
the woman Gregory Dexter one 


be his wife shall’not suffer from w 


while Gregory Dexter lives, and kn 
where to find her. This has ne 


or, and | to do With you; 1t is my side of th 


He spoke with much feeling. Ai 


dignity gave him, as he rose also, 


} 


action. ‘‘You have answered my « 


pectation,” he said, and the subject Was at 
forever. 

After dinner, in the twilight, he s) 
“You said, an hour or two ago 
that I had treated you as though you 
were achild. It is true; for you 

child at Caryl’s, and I remembered you 
as you were then. But you are n 
changed; looking at you now, it is in 
possible that I should ever think of you 
in the same way again.” 

She made no reply. 

**Can you tell me nothing of yourself, 
of your personal life since we parted ? 
Your engagement, for instance ?” 

“It is ended. Mr. Pronando is mar- 
ried; he married my sister. You didi 
see the notice?” (Anne's thoughts were 
back in the West Virginia farm-house 
now with the folded slip of newspaper.) 

‘*No; Twas in the far West until April. 
I did not come eastward until the war 
broke out. Then you are free, Anne? 
Do not be afraid to tell me; I remember 
every word you said in Miss Vanhorn’s 
little red parlor, and I shall not repeat 
my mistake. You are, then, free ?” 

‘**T can not answer you.” 

‘*Then I will not ask; it all belongs to 


an ene 


the one subject, I suppose. The only 
, part intrusted to me—the secret of your 


fr 
I 
| 
if 
) 
dropping a courtesy, wished tO =ummmmt | ject.” 
little 
laughed outright. 
You see Lam expected to stay, wheth- | 
er you wish it or not,” he said. ‘* Do iet 
tll be for the last tume.” Then 
Nora, he said, ** At four.” And 
W 
| 
» A 
} 
a 


ANNE. 
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being here—I will religiously guard. As 
to your present life—you would rather let 
this Herr Scheifel continue looking for a 


p! we for you 
Ves,” 
‘T will not interfere. But I shall 
‘to you now and then, and you must 
If at the end of a month vou 
not obtained this position you are 
in a chureh choir, is it not 


Will 


ing for 
‘ou must let me know. you 
eal promise.” 
‘And bear in mind this: you shall 
left friendless again while 1 am 
on earth to protect you.” 

* But Lhave no right to 

‘Yes, you have; you have been more 
Here he paused, 

d looked away as if debating with him- 
self. **T have always intended that you 


never he 


to me than you know.” 


should know it some time,” he continued ; 
‘perhaps this is as good a time as any. 
Will you listen 

He settled himself anew in his chair, 
meditated a moment, and then, with all 

s natural flueney, which nothing could 
ibate, with the self-absorption which men 
of his temperament always show when 
iking of themselves, and yet with a 
rtain guarded look at Anne too all the 
as if curious to see how she would 
take his words, he began: 

“You know what my life has been 
hat is, generally. What I wish to tell 
you now is an inner phase. 
beginnin: 


} 


by of middle age, at last I had 
gained the wealth I always intended to 
lave, I decided that I would marry. 1 
wished to have a home. 
ing all those toiling years, I had not been 
without what are called love affairs, but 
[ was far too intensely absorbed in my 
own purposes to spend much time upon 
them. Besides, I had preserved an ideal. 
“T do not intend to conceal or deny 


that Lam ambitious; I made a deliberate | 


‘fort to gain admittance into what is ecall- 
ed the best society in the Eastern cities, 
and ina measure I succeeded. I enjoyed 
the life; it was another world; but still, 
wherever I went it seemed to me that 
the women were artificial. Beautiful, at- 
tractive, women I could not help admir- 
ing, but—not like my ideal of what my 
wife must be. They would never make 
for me that home I coveted; for while I 
stood ready to surround that home with 


| 


| that I wanted this 
}my old idenl ( 


When, at the | 


Of course, dur- | 


luxury, in its centre I wanted, for myself 
true and loving heart, a heart 
absorbed in me. And then, while I knew 
~while still cherished 
‘losely, what did Ido? I 
tachel DB: 


look at n 


alone, a 


began to love 
Vou 


nnert! 
ou do 
in that 
well that you should not. Tecan only say 
that I worshipped her. It her 
fault that [ began to love her, but it was 
her fault that | was borne on so far; 


bel 


ti 
e privileges O 


not under- 


stand w I speak tone. is as 


was hot 


she made me at she loved me; 


she gave me t a lover, 


never doubted (how could 14%) that 


would be my wif he end, although, 
{ to 
time bein 


e int 


own, she wh 


her 


cement, for the 


loved 


secret. L submitte 1, beeause 
And then, when was helpl 
eause of he 
upon me and cast me off. 
out glove! 


‘Anne, I 


were in the ravine; sh 


a 
her. SS, 


turned 
Like a worn- 


was so 4 she 


sure 


believe it. We 
e had strolled off in 
that direction, as though by chanee, and 
I had fol her. ft asked her what 
she meant: no doubt I looked like a dolt. 
She laughed in my face. It seemed that 
she had only been amusing herself; that 


eould not 


lowed 


she had never had any intention of marry- 
But 
not even 


ing me; a ‘comedy of the summer.’ 

no one laughs in my face twice 
woman. When, at last, understood 
| her, my infatuation vanished; and I said 
words to her that night which I 
think she will not soon forget. Then I 
turned and left her. 


some 


Zemember that this was no boy whose 
| feelings she had played with, whose re- 
spect she had forfeited; it was a man, and 
one who had expected to find in this East: 
ern society a perfection of delicacy and 
refinement not elsewhere seen. I scorned 
myself for having loved her, and for the 
moment I scorned all women too. Then 
it was, Anne, that the thought of you 
saved me. I said to myself that if you 
would be my wife, I could be happy with 
your fresh sincerity, and not sink into that 
unbelieving, disagreeable cynicism which 
I had always despised in other men. 
ing on the impulse, L asked you. 
“T did not love you, save as all right- 
minded men love and admire a sweet 
young girl; but I believed in you; there 
was something about you that aroused 
trust and confidence. [tell you 
| this frankly—I+thought I should succeed. 


Act- 


Besides— 
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I certainly did not want to be repulsed 
twice in one day. I see now that I was 
misled by Miss Vanhorn. But I did not 
see it then, and when I spoke to you, I 
fully expected that you would answer 
‘You answered no, Anne, but you still 


more than ever after that last interview. 
I went away from Caryl’s early the next 
mornings twodays later started for the 
| 
i 


1urt through and through, 
angry with myself, disgusted with life. I 


Want to breathe 


Vy chil 


the border, Yet through it all your mem 


ory Was W ith me as that of one true, pure, 


steadfast woman-heart which compelled 


me to believe in goodness and steadfast 


ness as possibilities in women, although 
I myself had been so blindly befooled. 
This is what you, although unconscious- 
1 


ly, have done for me: it is an inestimable | 


service, 

‘IT was not much moved from my 
isgust until something oecurred which 
swept me out of myself—I mean the 
| king out of the war. I had not be 
lieved in its possibility; but when the first 
gun was fired, I started eastward at an 
ir’s notice.” Hy and 


toand Tro across 


Dexter rose, 


with folded arms wa 
of pe op] you met 
at Caryl’s may smile and shrug their 


the floor. ‘* The elass 


un stirred some- 
thing in my breast which is, ] suppose, 
that word means. <As soon as I 


the tidings of that first gt 


t where my mines are, gathered to- 
gether and equi the volunteers 
who would go. ve been doing sim- 
ilar work on a lar 


ail 


Scaie ever since. i 


r aco have been at the front in 


should lon: 


person were it not that the Governor re- 
quires my presence at home, and Tam well 
aware also that I am worth twenty times 
more in matters of organization than I 
should be simply as one more man on the 
field.” 

This was true. Gregory Dexter's re- 
narkable business powers and energy, to- 
gether with his wealth, foree, and lavish 
liberality, made him the strong arm of his 
State, throughout the entire war. 
tie asked for no comment upon his 
story; he had told it briefly as a series of 
facts. But from it he hoped that the list- 
ener would draw a feeling which would 


| make her rest content under his frie; 
aid. And he sueeceded. 


| tained, she would rather return {] 


again the freedom of | 


shoulders over what is called patriotism | 


(L think they are smiling no longer), but | 
be 


“1 Pennsylvania, I went up to the] 


But before he went away she told 


that while aecepting all the hous 


| his gifts which had been personal to | 
| self. 
saved me. I still believed in you. And | 


‘*T would rather do it, but I a 
know how to explain the feeling,” s}s 
swered, frankly, although her fa 
one bright blush. 

‘*TIf you do not, I do,” said Dexte 
smiling, and looking at her with thy 
vinnings of a new interest in his e 


‘As you please, of course, although L did 
try to buy a good shawl] for you, Aj 
Are you not very poorly dressed ?” 

| ‘*Plainly and inexpensively. 
warmly, however.” 
‘But what am I to do with the thi: 


[ will tell you what I shall do: I shall 


til 
keep them just as they : 


( ve, In the cedar 
ox. Perhaps some day you will ac 
them.” 
| She shook her head. But he on! 
smiled back in answer, and soon at! 
| ward he went away. 
| The next day she sent the cedar case to 
his city address. She wrote a note to ae 
company it, and then destroyed it. Why 
| should she write? All had been said. 
| Before the month was quite ended, Herr 
Schetfel succeeded in obtaining for her a 
place in another church choir. It was a 
| small church, and the salary was not lar 
| but she was glad to accept it, and more than 
glad to be able to write to Mr. Dexter that 
| she had accepted it. New pupils came 
| ith the new year; she was again able to 
|send money to Miss Lois, for the louse- 
| hold supplies, so lavishly provided, were 
sufficient for the little family throughout 
the winter, 
in February, being again in New York. 
| Dexter came out to see her. It was a wild 
}evening; the wind whistied around the 
house, and blew the hail and sleet against 
the panes. Most persons would have 1 
mained in the city; but after one look at 
Dexter's face and form, no one ever spoke 
to him about the weather. Anne had 
received a long letter from Jeanne-Ai 
mande; she showed it to him. Also ou 
from Pére Michaux. ‘‘I feel now,” she 
said, ‘talmost as though you were my—" 
‘* Please do not say father.” 
no.” 
‘* Brother, then ?” 


ly 
= 
..,,. 
} 
i? 
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Hardly that.” 

Unele 

Perhaps: Tnever had an unele. 
all, it like Here 


pped again. 


But, 


Is More she 


Guardian 7” suggested Dexter: “they 
ilways remarkable persons, at least in 
ks. Never mind the name, Anne; I 
content to be simply vour friend.” 

During the evening he made one allu 

* You ask 


regarding the 


itothe forbidden subject. 
edame to tell vou nothing 1 


WITH THE 


CATHEDRAL, 


NE may go to Mexico from New Or 
leans, or Galveston, or Morgan City 


() 


ill places feeling very much the new 
uulus lately given to Mexican trade 


steamers which are comparatively 
all as vet for the rough usage they are 

to meet with in the Gulf, or he may 

to Vera Cruz by the line which touch- 
ifter Havana, at Progreso, Campeachy, 
d other points on the tropical coast, 
(so proceeds to its journey’s end with 
Vou, LXIV.—No, 380.—1 4 
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VAN-GUARD I 


people who were at Caryl’s, but perhaps 
the prohibition was not eternal. I spent 
an hour with Mrs. Heatheote this after 
fear, kept your sceret 
Would you not like to hear something of 
her 


hoon (ever 


Anne's face changed, but she did not 
swerve. tell me nothing,” 
And he obeved her wish. 


she an 

In a 
short time he took leave. and returned to 
the city During the remainder of the 
winter she did not see him again 


swered 


N MEXICO 


CITY OF MEXICO 


considerable deliberation. It is possible, 
too, to cross the frontier at Matamoras. 


and traverse the whole length of the 


| country by diligence; but that is only for 


the very adventurous, and those who de 
liberat ly choose to mix their pleasure 
with the greatest of risk and 
hardship. I shall not be guilty of the 
egotism of insisting, as the vice of some 


amount 


travellers is, that my own route was the 
best possible, but only that it was laid out 


{ 
= 
| 
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With the design of combining comfort 
with expedition, and, above all, as much 
novelty of a sort allied with the main ob 
ject of the journey as possible. L took 
the Cuba Mail Line's steamer Newport 
to Havana, spent somewhat more than 
a week at that capital and in the island, 
and took there the French mail-steamer, 
Which calls on her way across the Atlan 
tic to Vera Cruz 

They allowed us to sail out from the 
foot of Wall Street, and even blockaded 
us on the way down to it. as though there 
were nothing whatever of unusual mo 
ment under Wil In the Babel of colos 
sal interests there the new invasion of 
Mexico has its place, but it is a modest 
enough one as VOU, It is seen through 
the small end of the telescope. The 
stocks and bonds of the new enterprises 
are being prepared ino back offices, the 
loans cogitated over bank parlors. 
Nothing is yet upon the market: no sign 
of the “boom” which is likely to attend 
upon further stages of a development 
Which is phenomenal in its inception and 
character among the histories of peoples 
It so happened that the Newport was not 
only a swift sailer, but the only Ameri 
can something or other—perhaps the only 
American-built ocean steamer sailing out 
of New York 
to take a patriotic pride in her merits, 
We had ia heavy blow off the Capes of 
Hatteras, but not more than sufficient to 
enable us to test the trustworthiness in 


so that we were allowed 


adversity of our ship, without which that 
thorough-going respect which it would be 
desirable to pay to so much elegance of 
upholstery and expedition of movement 
could not have been had. As Tama ve 
raclous narrator, there was served to us 
off the Pan of Matanzas, with the ther 
mometer at ninety degrees in the shade, 
a dish which called itself baked ice-cream, 
and was in fact an ice frozen as solid as 
Ole could demand, while aeerust above it 
was brown and smoking. 

It is of use to have seen Cuba, the mo 
ther colony, to note afterward the ditfer 
ences and resemblances in the old Spanish 
tradition which essentially possesses both 
countries. Havana, until the beginning 
of the present century, was hardly more 
than a stopping-place for Mexico, and was 
helped much by the independence of 1810. 
The Havanese still speak with great re 
spect of what was once the richest and 
most populous of the Spanish possessions, 


| few details about the country in advance 
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and dwell upon the treasures of tin 
and the like to be found there. The 
a fitness, too, in approaching for th 
conquest of Mexico w hich each must 1 
for himself—for there is no civilized « 
try in these later times less written ; 
and understood by the same reo 
Cortez It was in Cuba that the ext 
dinary man who is known in all trad 
connected with the event as El Con 
tador—the ¢ ‘Conqueror passed SOT 
of a reckless vouth not vet kno 
fame: and from Havana, like ours 
that he dropped down with preparat 
still incomplete for the expedition 
never ceases When contemplated to « 
thrills of amazement 

The French mail-steamer has coy 
long journey of twenty days from st 
Nazaire, touching at all sorts of 


ail 


places such as Porto Rico and St. Thor 
Allis as different as possible from an | 
lish steamer, and that is precisely the 1 
The sail 


vo about in garments of two shades « 


son we have come aboard, 


blue cotton, and white canvas hats, as 


equipped for some charming nautical op 
era. There was amone the passengers 


a young Frenchman who had been bea 
to his own country to marry a wife, ain 
had brought her with him. There was: 
French engineer coming to report for h 
principals in Paris on Mexican mines 
other who was the agent of a scheme | 
the establishment of a national bau) \ 


|} voung Italian of Novara, who had ‘St 


dent” printed on his visiting card, hia 
made an engagement in the capital for 
three years. An elderly Spaniard was 
coming over to look into the subject of 
forgotten heritages; another had obtaine: 
a position in the mines at Guanajuato 
and there were commercial men, and 

well-to-do Mexican family coming back 
from its travels. The stir of interest was 
by no means contined to Americans of thy 
United States, it appeared; and it was pos 
sible in such a company to procure not a 


On the night of the third day out we 
had a“ norther,” and before sunset on th 
evening of the next were at Vera Cruz 
The norther has a special importance | 
that when it blows, the Mexiean harbors 
so to call them—of the east coast can nol 
be entered. The sea was still running 
down toward Vera Cruz as if it would 


overwhelm it. The sky was of an opaqu 


| gray above the low sand-hills, and afford 


f 
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DOMES OF VERA CRUZ 


is no glimpse of the snow-elad peak of 
iba. which is said to greet travellers 
distance from the coast on favorable 
easions. The city itself, compact and 
vith a line of domes and steeples 
ckened with time, roofs of substantial 
ed tiles, plentiful balconies, and bits of 
iil tinted blue, green, and pink, is like a 
tle Veniee. A large crane hangs out 
om the end of an iron pier, and the fan 
, hooks on to it at once—the terminus of 
English railway which is to bear us 
i up the extraordinary slopes from 
hot lands—the téerras calientes—to 
mysterious interior and the capital. 
There is a pleasant astonishment with 
- looks of the place, reputed so incor 
ble a haunt of pestilence; one had ex 


ected very little from the land at this 
point. On the other hand, he had expect 
i good deal more from the water at the 
incient port which receives nine-tenths 
f the commerce of a republic of ten mill 
us of people, backward though they 
iave been. No, there is no shipping un- 
ler cover behind distant sand points; it is 
ess to search for it. All there is is a 
itle cluster of sailing ships and = steam- 
s. of which we immediately proceed to 
ce ourselves one, lying to buoys in 
vide strait quite open to the north, 
| tolerably sereened otherwise by the 
il reef on which stands the fortress 
San Juan d'Ulloa, half blackened with 
ne and powder, and half newly white- 
shed. Down to the south instead, on 
sand, the sea is breaking over an 
vlish steamer, the Chrysolite, torn 
mn her moorings and beached in the 


vale of the night before: and near by us 
isheard the painful creaking of the pumps, 
Which barely keep afloat an American 
bark come disabled into port with logs 
from Alvarado. We meet the captain of 
this latter the next day, half disconsolate, 
half desperate, by turns, that there is no 
dry-dock for repairs. He can not procure 
the steam-pamp with which he might pro 
ceed on his way, but must sit and see ship 
and cargo sold for a song where there are 
ho bidders 

Not a vear passes without a number of 
such instances, which justify the under 
Writers in charging five times as much in 
surance to Vera Cruz as to almost any 
other port. The price of a very few of 
them would pay the cost of the works 
needed to make the inhospitable roadstead 
a harbor. There are a few rudimentary 
preparations of absolute necessity before 
Mexico can enter upon the expected new 
period of prosperity, and this of the crea 
tion of harbors commensurate with the 
increase of routes of transportation, from 
which it is to arise, is one of them. A 
system of piers and breakwaters will no 
doubt have to be adopted, like those in 
use on the channel coasts of Europe and 
our own great lakes. At present, while 
those of the Pacific are too difficult of ae 
cess from the interior for considerable 
use, of all the ports in use on the Atlantic 
side there is not one where a vessel can 
lie in safety, and where she is not obliged 
to transfer her effects, as we immediately 


proceed to do, to shore by lighters and 
small boats. It is gratifying to know 
that the importance of some measures of 
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relief has impressed itself upon two of 
these places. Tampico and Vera Cruz, to 
the extent that they have very lately 
sought plans from our countryman Cap 
tain Eads, who finds himself in the coun 
try in connection with lis unique scheme 
of the Tehuantepee ship railway 

In an existence of going on four hun 
dred vears, Vera Cruz has arrived at a pop 
The in 
terior view of the place does not belie the 
promise of the first glimpse. The church 
es are of irregular, picturesque shapes. 
with nice bells. 


ulation of seventeen thousand 


The principal one, in a 
little shaded plaza, has a dome of colored 
mosaic tiles, which shine in the sun—a 
stvle we shall see plenty of farther on 
The principal shops have a well-furnish 
ed air, especially in the branches of gro 
ceries and heavy hardware, and the cus 
tom-house square is stuffed to repletion 
with cotton bales, railroad iron, and mis 
cellaneous goods waiting transportation. 
The principal street is called De la Inde 
pendencia, and leads to a short conerete 
promenade bordered with stone benches 
and palmetrees. It is early discovered 
that the Mexican is very patriotic. THe 
names his streets after lis battles. as par 
ticularly the Cineo de Mayo, fought at 
Puebla against the Freneh, and even has 
a way of joining the names of his heroes 
Thus Puebla is Puebla 
de Zaragoza, commandant in the same 
great battle of the 5th of May; and Oaxa 
ca is Oaxaca of (President) Juarez. 


to those of cities 


Grass grows in the jomts of the stones 
in the minor streets, and open gutters run 
in the centre. 
such Italian city as Mantua. 
lotes of which travellers have written sit 


The zope 


on long straight Water-spouts projecting 
from the houses. They are large, raven 
black, dignified, and aloft there agafnst 
the deep blue sky have an appearance of 
carved architectural ornaments. There 
are street-cleaning departments elsewhere 


. | 
which are far less ornamental, at any 


rate Notices of a bull-fight for the eom 
ing Sunday are posted on the dead-walls. 
A tram car of a peculiar pattern runs out 
to the open fields, where there is a dan 
There is a 
view, in passing, of the cemetery, which 


cing place and ball vround., 


should be a leading institution indeed at | 


Vera Cruz; and vet when one is on the 
ground, as is apt to be the case, there are 
mitigations to be found even of the ter- 


rors of vellow fever. Pall-bearers in 


One might be in some | 


gloomy weeds are naturally expecte 
form a considerable part of the po; 
tion, Just as murderers and kidnapy 
all sorts are expected to abound elsew] 
But an American resident assured mie 4 
in four years he had known but o) 
our countrymen to die of the voi 

it is called, and very few to have it 
chief hayvoe is amone the poor and | 
nourished. The American consul 
self a physician, and a resident of t 
vears’ standing, is strenuous in his vis 
as to the harm done to the conmier 
interests of both countries by lgnoral 
and imisrepresentations on the subj 
It is certain that the local authorities « 
not regard the disease as contagious p 
ting those athicted side bv side with s 
vical patients in the hospital: from w 

it seems that if the case were really 

ed into, there may be as little need of 1 
annoying quarantine against vellow 
ver, at least of this variety, as if it 
simple ague. 

The train on the Enelish railway 4 
out at eleven at night. There is but « 
train each way a day, and the jow 
This jou 
over the first railway in Mexico, whic 
rises 74500 feet in a total distance of 26 


consumes twenty hours. 


miles, has been sufficiently deseribed as 
great engineering feat to stimulate. 
by no means to allay, curiosity One 
may be a person of some intelligence, a1 
vet not have the faintest idea of the clin 
acter of the events that await him. Thu 
passengers in the third-elass car begs 
the meght with singing and playing « 
harmonica. A car containing an escor 
of half a company of dusky Indian so! 
diers in dark blue uniform was coupled 
on. There climbed into the coach, divid 
ed into compartments and comfortably 
padded on the English plan, in which | 
had found a place with the Freneh engi 
heer come to examine mines, and. thi 
voung Frenchman returning with lis 
bride, so lawless and bizarre looking 
person that the French engineer come 
examine mines thought it the part of pru 
dence to descend hastily and seek othe 
quarters. It was the first glimpse of « 
personal aspect much affected by young 
Mexicans who aspire to a dashing air o! 
fashion of a wholly national kind. 

Our new friend wore a short bla: 
jacket, under which appeared a huge 1 
volver: a red handkerchief knotted abou! 
jhis neck; tight pantaloons with broa 
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THE 


HOT 


LANDS 


stripes of silver coins: immense 
silver spurs; and an enormous 
sombrero of felt garnished with 
silver braid. A person in such 
a hat seemed capable of any 

thing. Would his plan be to 
overawe us all with the huge 
revolver single - handed?) or, 
more likely. to be joined by 
confederates from the third 

Class car, who ata preconceri 

ed signal would do the busi 

ness? Strange that the Mewxi 

can authorities should allow so 
evident i desperado to vo thus 
at large! But these Fra Dia 

volos, we are told. sometimes 
overawe justice itself The 
traveller who arrives in Mexi 
co for the first time without a 
head full of stories of violence. 
which follow him in his earlier 
days even to the most frequent 
ed resorts, is a rare being. The 
humerous revolutions give a 
color to almost anything, and 
it is stories of that kind, in 
the confused intelligence that 
comes to us from the country, 
where one name is hardly dis 
tinguishable from another, that 
are most generally reported 
Our new acquaintance, instead 
of devouring us, proved in fact 


the most amiable of persons 
He was a rich young haciende 


ro, or planter, returning to es 


iy 
} 
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tates on which he employed six hundred 
persons. Within no long time he had of 
fered us his cigars, given us details upon 
his novel costume: and we had even tried 
on, the bride and all, the formidable som 
brero, and learned that the price of such a 
one in the market (a favorite piece of Mex 
ican extravagance) is from twenty to thirty 
dollars. 

It was moonlight, and sleep on such a 
night seemed out of the question. Nota 
foot of the country ought to be lost. But 
the padded coach was comfortable; the 
fatigues of the day had been severe; the 
lively conversations became fitful, and 
then lapsed into long silences. IT have 
been back sinee, and seen the places | 
through which we passed in detail; but | 
this first night, half dozing, half waking, 
sometimes even alighting, driven by eu 


BORRAJO 


riosity, is wholly like a troubled drean 
the waking part stranger than the sleep 


Palms and bananas and the 


cotfee shrubbery, with hamlets of thatel 


,ed cottages sleeping peacefully among 


them: a glimpse of cataract: an India 


| mother singing to her baby; perfumes 
| coming in at the window; statuesque. si 


lent men in blankets, and Moorish-look 
ing women offering fruits; stations from 


| the outer door of which when reached no 


town was visible, but only an immens 
darkness; persons taking coffee in light 
ed interiors; the dusky soldiers laughing 


| with loud guffaws in their compartment 
| a few startling words in English, with 


Southern oreven a good Hibernian accent 
as some of the imported employés meet 
casually and exchange a comment, gen 
erally unfavorable, upon their situatio: 


| | 
q 
| 
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the countrv—these are the petty inci 
is that fix themselves in the memory. 
\s soon as the first grav of daylight 
is. it seems incumbent on us to begin 


We not far 


+ Cordova, the centre of the most im 


fire the country. are 


tant cotfee-crowing interest. 


Pouf > says our friend the hacien 


He will not take the trouble vet to look 


of the window. It is apparent that 
xpects something very much better. 
have, in fact, passed some remark 
things in the night, but the best is 

| before us, and presently it begins. 

\t a little station called Fortin we com 

of 
vast sudden gorges which impede tray 

1 the country, the barranca of Metlae. 


to 


ce wind along the side of 


One 


ere are horseshoe curves which almost 
nit the traditional feat of the brake 
non the rear car lighting his pipe at 
We and 


our route above and 


locomotive. pass tunnels 


bridges, see 


wous on the hills in such parallel 
wes that it is hardly possible to under 
tand that these are not so many different 
roads instead of the same. There is a point 
Maltrata which is distant but 
ida half miles in a direct line, but must 
reached by twenty miles of zigzageing 


ove two 


rail, The history of this road, from 
he political point of view, presents hard 
fewer obstacles and vicissitudes than 
hose opposed by nature to its engineers, 
t passed under the rule of forty different 
presidencies, lost and recovered its char 
and, though of so moderate a length, 
equired thirty vears and thirty millions 
if dollars to build it. 
The passengers are seen running out at 
stations for flowers, of which | 
he hedges are full. We give the bride | 


ie small 


| our carriage roses, sprays of fragrant 
jasmine, and the splendid large scarlet 
tulipan, Which may well pass as the type 
f tropical beauty. The sun came up and | 
vhted Orizaba, rearing its 17,375 feet of | 
titude beside us to the right, making it | 
rst rosy red, then golden. The peak is 


St 


S°CHILPANCINGO 


\ 


indeed, 


| plies the vivacious informant. 
| to have to tell vou that, but so it is.” 
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a perfect sugar-loaf in form, with nothing 
splintered and savage about it in the 


It seems al 


as 
mountains of Switzerland, 
most too tame at first. a sort of drawing 
master’s 


it 


degrees Ole 
ventler point of 
Its white top above the tropical 


mountain, but by 


takes from its own 
View 
prospect is like snow in sherbet. Orizaba 
itself is an important small city, the scene 
of a dashing surprise of the Mexicans by 
the French at the hill of the Borrajo. It 
has charming torrents, whieh furnish wa 
One 


of them, conveyed on the arches of an 


ter-power foreotton and paper mills 


aqueduct, turns the machinery of the sug 
ar dugento of Jalapilla, which was onee a 
suminer residence of Maximilian. 

A delegation of relations who had eome 
down the night before awaited our bridal 
couple here. What embracing and chat 
tering! A Mexican embrace is of a ehar 


acter of its own The parties to it fall 
upon each other's breasts as we are aceus 
tomed to if lt 
takes place, too, between mere acquaint 
the 


A vivacious sister-in 


see done on the stage. 


ances, almost with commonness of 
shaking of hands 
law gives the new-comer an idea of what 
in her future home. “y 


have such thowers growing in the court,” 


before her 


is 
she said: ** oranges, camellias, azaleas, all 
that vou have there, and more. Al! ves, 
I should think so!” 
“And Jack 7° inquires the Jusband, 
Who is addressed as Prosper, ‘how al 
Ways goes it with Jack 7” 

“Ah! he is dead, the poor beast!” re 


regret 


It that Jack a favorite 


monkey, and for a moment his untimely 


appears Was 


| fate casts a shade of sadness over the ecom- 


pany. 


From the heights villages and their 


garden patches in small valleys nestled 


below appear like those plans in relief 
prepared for international exhibitions. 
Mexico is one long mountain slope from 
the sea to the capital, and down again to 
the sea on the other side. At the top and 


} MEXICO 


GULF OF MEXICO 


TRANSCONTINENTAI 


PROFILE OF MEXICO 
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some other points on the way are levels 

breathing-places, as it were, in the as 
cent. These are the table-lands, the chief 
seats of population,and they are utilized 
as far as possible by the projected new 
railways. This steep formation accounts 
for the absence of navigable streams and 
for the existence of climates verging from 
tropical to temperate, so often adverted to, 
so nearly side by side. The sharpness of 
the contrasts of climate is to be appreci 
ated better by the more leisurely vovager. 
Besides, the really tropical vegetation is 
succeeded by a kind which to the eye of 
the American of the North is quite as ex 
otic. Banana and ecocoa-nut are followed 
by a hardy kind of date-palm:; nopal or 
prickly pear, as large as apple trees with 
us; the tall, straight organ-eactus, greatly 
in use for hedges; and particularly the 
remarkable maguey, or century plant. 
What would American conservatories 
give, or acertain famous New York club, 
to possess some of these splendid speci 
mens of the century plant eight and ten 
feet high! It is the typical production of 
the central table-land, which we have now 
reached. It has most beneficent uses, fur- 
nishing in extraordinary quantities a sap 
called pulque—the wine of the country 
and in addition, thateh, fuel, rope. paper, 
and even tissues for apparel. 

For some hours there have been shouts 
and a tizzing of crackers from the com 
moner cars, and we see mule teams and 


THE RAILWAY JUDAS, 


their loads fantastically decorated. We 
learn that it is the Sabado de Gloria, th 
day preceding Easter, and an occasion of 
importance. It is devoted by eustom to 
the particular revilement of Judas, who 
is made a Guy Fawkes of, and caricatured 
in every possible way.  Venders parade 
the streets, and children at this time esti 
mate their good fortune by the number of 
grotesque Judases they POSSESS, just as al 
the season of All-Souls the object is to 
procure cakes, gingerbread, and even 
more substantial viands, moulded into the 
forms of death’s-heads and cross-bones 
and coflins. We meet at the junction 
of Apizaco a merry excursion train for 
Puebla, flying with rosettes and streamers 
and provided with two mammoth Judases 
stuffed with fire-works, one on the loco 
motive, the other on a baggage-car. The 
former is blown up in our presence amid 
hilarious rejoicings. 

We have now entered upon the central 
table-land of Mexico. Fine clouds roll! 
above the plain. Long, dotted, perspec 
tive lines of maize and maguey streteh out 
to distant voleanic-looking foot-hills. A 
few cultivators in white cotton are plough 
ing with wooden ploughs. At the sta 
tions squads of mounted rural police, in 
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‘uniforms and sashes which make where vestiges remain of an ancient city 
, reminiscence of Cromwell's cava- that was ruined even in the time of the 
salute the train. The sparse towns Aztecs. a glimpse is had of the tirst real 

of a nucleus of excellently de- pagan teocallis—the pyramids of the Sun 

Id churches in environments of and Moon—though we have been continu 
‘olored unburned brick. A thou- ally thrilling with the discovery of them 
dollars’ worth of whitewash would allatong in the svmimetrically shaped foot 
i miracle in each one of them. Nei- hills, which imitate their forms perfeetls 
ese plains nor the valley of Mexico Evening draws on. We are travel 


i} 


COURT-YARD OF HOUSE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT JUAREZ 


e verdant terrestrial paradise that has | stained and weary, but the great moment 
represented, but parched and brown, | approaches. Can it be possible that these 
iis accounted for by our being at | shallow pools, without sail ov skiff, are 
ud of the rainy season. Colummnsof | the lakes on which Cortez launched his 
vhirled up like water-spouts are a | brigantines/ And where are the floating 
iv feature in the landscape. A stage- | gardens Deposits of salt) and alkali 
i going along the road is marked by | whiten the lonesome shores. Well, ev 
ist as a locomotive by its steam. | erything in due time. We = shall see. 
ied houses there are none, with the | We run out upon a low causeway be 
tion, at long intervals, of a gloomy, | tween marshes. Other causeways, a bit 
fort-like hacienda, with straw- | of aqueduct. and dilapidated adobe walls 
sand some flocks and herds near it. | are seen. It is a disillusionment like ap 
\pam, the Bordelais, as it were, of the | proaching Venice at low tide. We are at 
je, new-comers are accustomed to es- | Mexico, 
uid make grimaces at this beverage, | There is another custom-house, which 
ed out for them from a sheep-skin | is partly municipal, at the Buena Vista 
i its natural shape. It does not | station. Every State charges dues at its 
uend itself to favor on a first ae- | frontiers. and the towns still collect reve 
itanee. At San Juan Teotiluacan, | nue at their gates. Hackney-coaches are 
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one Of the few things that are cheap in 
Mexico. One of them conveys us by what 
seems a long ride, to the principal hotel, 
This was once the palace of the bina pre ror 
Iturbide, and should have something state 
Ilvabout it,and soit has. There is a high 
sculptured doorway, with an Aztee toueh 
in the design, though not in the details, 
and long grotesque Wwater-spouts project 
into the street Within is a large dark 
arcaded court, with a eafé and billiard 
room, the leading resort of the leisurely 
vouth of the town The office is a dark 
little box of a place, with two serious men 
In it, Who have no idea of welcoming the 
visitor, The gorgeous and affable hotel 
clerk of Northern latitudes is unknown. 
In the rear are more courts, not areaded, 
and around all of these the rooms are 
ranged 

It is not so late on the evening of our 
arrival but that the traveller, after din 
ing, may still take a stroll. He will be 
apt to fancy at first from the quietude that 
reigns that his hotel is not on a prinei 
pal street; but it is in fact im the most 
central part of the city, and on the street 
on Which, with three others running par 
allel say for half a mile, and the included 
cross strects, the principal retail traffie is 
transacted. One of the early discoveries 
is that Mexico is a serious and by no 
means a gay city. There are no crowds 
upon the sidewalks, no eatine of ices in 
public, no cafés chantants, nothing Pa 
risian. By nine or ten o'clock the good 
people appear to have retired already, to 
be up betimes in the morning for the 
work of the day. A amilitary band plays 
three evenings in the week, but even this, 
except on Sundays, is so sparsely attend- 
ed that the men seem to be discoursing 
their music for their own amusement. 
Policemen are found stationed at short 
intervals in the quiet streets, with their 
lanterns set in the middle of the road 
way. They are obliged by the regula 
tions to signal their whereabouts every 
quarter of an hour, and the sound of 
their whistles, which have a shrill, dole 
ful note, like November wind, mav_ be 
heard repeated from one to another all 
the night through. 

As the place does not expect tourists, 
there are almost none of the appurte 
nances for their enlightenment to be met 
with elsewhere. While this may have 
its annovances, if the demands of an ar- 
dent curiosity remain too long unanswer- 


ed, the freedom from responsibilit 
Baedeker or a Murray has adya) 
of its own. The visitor with an ¢ 
the picturesque dips into a delicic 
of novelties, makes discoveries 0) 
hand, and may have the pleasur 
ing the value of his own unaided co 
sions. By davlight, with its brieht 
ors upon it, and its normal stir of 


famous remote capital is a very dill 
place. By little and little the mis 
hensions of the night are shake: 
From the first moment of disappoint: 
we like it alwavs more instead of less 
Here at length is the great central » 
in which events of much moment 
been transacted. We may actual 
down upon an iron bench at a corn: 


ja little garden in the midst of it. thi 


calo, and make ourselves as comfort 
as if we had always been used to it. 


imposing cathedral piles up  pyra 
shape from this point of view on thes 
Where stood the pyramid of the A 


war god. These stones should be anil 
deep for all the blood of various 
that has been spilled upon them. — | 


the moment we are fanatic reactionists 
One would gladly see again for a 
instant old Hutzilopotehli, the war ead 
aloft on his terrace, hear the beat of the 
lugubrious war-drum, and wateli the dis 
mal procession of captives winding 
the sacrifice, ministered to the wild 
priests with blaek Jocks flowing upo 
their shoulders. Except that at thi 
cise moment we trust we are mer 
enough for that—before it was too 
we think we should insist upon charg 
up the steps of the edifice with Cort 
sword in hand, to their delivery. San 
Jago and Spain! when was it ever know 
that Castilians turned their backs upon a 
foe Down goes old Hutzilopote! 
broken into a dozen fragments, and low 


as our Aztec adversaries may at thie 
heard-of desecration, those captives 
saved, 

But really it is hard to imagine despe 
ate conflicts in this bright sunshine, wit! 
the multitudes of pretty, novel sights 
sounds about. At one side is a bene! 
cent institution, the National Loan Estab 
lishment, where onee was the palace Ol 
Cortez; on another, the long whit 
notonous National Palace, whieh is 01 
the site of that of Montezuma. The ca 
thedral. like most of the earlier architect 
ure, is of the Renaissance style, run far 
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FLOWER SHOW 


the vagaries of rococo: but it is saved 
is IMassiveness, except im respect to 
erininations of its towers, which are 

shape of immense bells, from any 
irance of finicality. 
how a part 


Adjoining, and 
of it, another 


Is 


ina vieh dark red voleanie stone, 


that recalls 
es of Portuguese 


a front the fantastic 
selem. What a 
r-color the mass would make, and es 
uly if it could be taken on one of the 
ect moonhght nights, which bring 
ery line of the sculpture softly, and 
iv it all like a lovely vision! There 
wOk-stalls about the foot of it, and 
moths devoted to the sale of refresh 
aguas nevadas. The large 
je jars and pitchers in which these 
ontained are fine specimens of ce- 
ware. With a characteristic taste 
oration, the Indian occupants fre- 
v cover the whole front with flow- 
Dusky Juanas and Josefas, with 
it black braids of hair down their 


inks 


IN THE ZOCALO 


backs, are seen 


forming imseriptions im 


letters of pink and blue corn-flowers 
Figures go by whose blankets one burns 
to take from them for portieres The 
men of the poorer sort wear or earry til 
versally the serape—a blanket with a slit 
in the centre for the insertion of the head 
Apart from its artistic patterns, if is a use 
ful garment in many emergencies. — It is 
not the most improbable thing in’ the 
world that, in the course of the Mexiean 
revival, we may vet see it introduced in 
the States, and running the course of pop 
wlarity of the Ulster. The corresponding 
national garment of women is the rebozo, 
a shawl or searf, generally of blue cotton, 
which, crossed overthe head and lower part 


of the face, gives a Moorish appearance 
The background of life is more like opera 
than sober existence. 


Two other sides of 
the square are occupied by long arcades, 
among the merchants of which, protected 
from the sun and rain, one may wander 
by the hour, watching the shrewd de 
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vices of trade, and picking up those knick 
knacks, trifling in the country of their 
origin, Which are certain to be curiosities 
elsewhere. From time to time pass across 
the view, dark and Egyptian-like in ap 
pearance, ima peculiar dress of their own, 
and trudging under heavy burdens, In 
dians who have best preserved the tradi 
tions of their race. These have atfected 
meas the most impressive of all, Kol 
lowed to their homes, they are found to 
dwell among ruined walls in the out- 
skirts, in adobe huts which ean have 
changed very little in aspect since the 
Conquest 

These Indians have peeuliar, pleasant 
voices, rather in contrast to the Spanish 
voice, whieh is apt to be jiarsh. Their 
manners, too, are above their surround 
ings. It isa favorite Mexican expression 
to say, ** This is veur house,” and I have 
had them on being introduced say, °° Well, 
remember number so-and-so of such a 
street is your house.” So, in the same 
way, if happened to me once, on looking 
with curiosity into one of these abodes, to 
ask an elderly woman who stood near by, 
by way of making talk, if it were hers, 
Yes, she replied at once; yours 
also, sip.” 

The trees neither in the Zocalo nor the 
Alameda (a park occupying somewhat the 
position of the Common in Boston) have 
the hoary antiquity one would expect in 
such time-honored places. But it ap 
pears that the setting out of the trees, and 
the formation of the Zocalo entirely, is 
largely of modern date, and the work of 
Maximilian, a monareh who in his short, 
ill-fated reign had many excellent ideas. 
The centre of the Zocalo is oceasionally 
allowed to be inelosed, for some. select 
festivity orations were delivered there on 
the national festival of the 5th of May. 
Again there was a charming flower show, 
to which came the ladies of the upper so 
cletv, the voung ones in charge of their 


MEXICO 


LAKE TEZCOCO 


SECTION OF COMPARATIVE LEVELS OF LAKES, 


chaperons, and almost all in the o 
mantilla instead of the bonnet. 

Tramways run out of the plaza in 
directions. The city early utiliz 
Invention, and boasts of having 
the most complete existing systems 
inscriptions have an attractive loo! 
is enticed to take all the different 
at onee, Patience! it is all aceon) 
in time—to Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
treasures and its miraculous virgin 
bava, with its villas: Dolores, with it 
eterv: La Viga, with its pieturesquy 
eiving aceess to the chindinpas o 
ers and vegetables—the floating ca 
which after all really do exist: the 
of Belem and Nino Perdido. fami 
the story of the American capture 
city; and particularly ves, above a 
Chapultepec, theatre of vaunted ex) 
of American valor, and of moving ev: 
in every historic epoch. 

Mexico is extraordinarily flat. ar 
streets laid as regularly at right ang 
in our OWn most svinmetrical town. A 
the ends of all of them, in whatsoever « 
rection, the view is closed by mountains 
Its flatness, together with its positio 
reference to the adjoining series of |: 
is one of the circumstances which 
oceasioned the e@reatest solieitude in 
past, and still call for almost as n 
Bad odors beset the nostrils, and stages 


cutters, neglected heaps of garbage 
sight, of the wayfarer about the interest 
ing streets. The situation in this part 
lar is a erving shame. The citizens of 
Mexico should stop, as if an enemy wer 
at their gates, and devote themselves to 
its remedy. Not another railroad shoul 
be built, not another dollar voted to ans 
publie purpose, till it is attended to. Ric! 
Americans and others who are expected to 
make their winter residence here will tot 
do it under such conditions. Tt is ne 
mereiful nor politic to any one ton 

the matter. 
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drainage problem of the city. di 
of the mystery with which it has 
ivrounded in learned treatises, is 
this When the vast slope from 
has been surmounted, and the 
Mexico—of the height of the 
ss of St. Gothard—reached, it is 
to form a shallow cup-like de 
containing six lakes. These are 
ditf¥erent levels.  Tezeoco is the 
On the edge of this, or even in 
Ist of it, like another Venice, 
uals for streets, the ancient Mex 
s built Tezeoco as the lowest for 
eceived the drainage of the oth 
On the slightest accession of water, 
we, the city, 
seven now, 
considerable 
einallthe 
a little 
than SIX feet, 
central por 
the mean 


of Tezeoco, 
undated. To 
ite this the wa 
sof the three up 
ces, San Cris 
Xaltocan, 
Zumpango, 
turned back 
as has been 
o the river at 
in these 


HOUSE th San Stacert 
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late years) by a great Spanish work of the 
early seventeenth century—the Cut of No 
chistongo—through the mountains, and 
got rid of in the direction of the Atlantic. 

But Tezcoco itself has no outlet, and. as 
expericnce has proved, with only Chaleo 
and Xochimileo to be taken care of, is li 
able to tlood the city vet. With the desired 
relief from this peril is inseparably bound 
up also the drainage problem. The fall 
is so slight at best that even with Lake 
Tezcoco preserved at a normal level, and 
kept from backing up into the sewers, 
there is no destination for the refuse re 
ceived by it but to lie a festering mass of 
corruption in the stagnant water. With 
all the rest ts complicated also the ques 
tion of irrigation for the valley. No end 
of plans have been offered to resolve the 
whole ora part of these difficulties. The 


history of them would make an interest 


Ing chapter in itself, Some have proposed 
fo plump out the lake by steam; others, to 
intercept the waters running into it, and 
allow it to dry: another, to exhaust it by 
a great siphon, built of stone and cement. 
But the Judgment of most has been in fa 
vor of establishing a current by means of 
a direct canal to some point lower than 
the lake itself. The mountains in the 
neighborhood have been ransacked for the 
most favorable point of exit. Suelra plan 
was Officially adopted, in fact, and a con 
siderable beginning made, under the di 
rection of an able engineer of foreigi ed 
ucation, Don Francisco Garay. But the 
works were allowed to languish. Neither 
voverhnment nor COMMUNITY seemed more 
than half-hearted in the effort to get rid 
of evils to which they had so long been 


used, and at present all is at a stand-still. 


Choosing streets at random where all 
are attractive, and proceeding to their ter- 
ininations in this direction and in that, you 
arrive now at a cul-de-sac, now at a city 
vate, now at vestiges of adobe fortifications, 
and a moat. Kew vehicles apart from the 
coaches are seen, but plenty of troops of 
laden donkeys, and everywhere the cot 
ton-clad natives themselves bearing loads 
the beasts of burden might refuse. There 
is a story that when wheelbarrows were 
first introduced on the railroads, the pe 
ons filled them in the usual way, and then 
carried them on their backs. 

Each separate establishment of the mi 
nor trathe has its distinctive marks. The 


butcher, who is elsewhere a personage | 


With no great taste for ornament, here has 


} in its cornice, cut in the shape of 


crimson banners, and his brass sc; 
decked with rosettes. A mule 
along with quarters of beef or carcas 
mutton on each side hune from 
brings him his supplies. But it is 
cially the pulque establishments 
sponding to our corner liquor 
Which devote themselves to deco 
Not one so poor as to be found 
its ambitious fresco of a battle se 
subject) from mythology or vor 
They delight im such titles as TI 
cient Glories of Mexico.” The 
St. Lorenzo.” ** The Terrestrial Par: 
and even The Delirium.” 

On the tramways pass not only | 
ver-ears, but platforms carrving freig 
moving the household woods of 
ily, for instance. There are impres 
catafalques and mowurning-ears also 
hing smoothly along, for funeral proces 
sions. Both of these might be 
tageous ideas for suburban lines « 
own. Presently comes by a more « 
tious funeral vet—a couple of peo 
jog-trot bearing a black coffin on 
shoulders. Battered old) churches 
convents on a great scale, and of a era 
ose architecture, now for the most p 
voted to other purposes, are encornterc 


with extraordinary frequency. 
the sequestration acts, Mexico must lave 
become, if it were not already, on: s! 


ecclesiastical edifice. Supposing on 
operation of Common causes, it Is eas 
seen how the Church corporations — repos 
itories of the gifts of the faithful, move 
by no feverish haste of speculation, aim 
With no reckless heirs to spend their gaits 
must in the lapse of time becony 
sessed of an enormous share of the goods 


| of the communities in which they exist 


There is no lack of sculptured o! 
coco palaces of the conquerors and 
near successors either. Many of thes 
in the peeuliar rich red stone befor 
tioned. Many have carved escutclieons 
There is one with immense water-spouts 
pieces, with half the diameter of the wl. 
projecting. But infinitesimal quantities 
of vacant building land exist within 
circuit of the city. All is compact 
Continental system of portes cocheres 
interior court-yards prevails. How 1 
vlimpses, both pleasing and curious 
vet into these interiors, through the ©} 
doors! What a pity that the severity of 
our winters prevents some essays in bind 
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» style which would be so admira 
ipted to our summers! At the en 
of which apparently 
it-houses, are placed pious dedi 


some, are 


as Casa de la Santisima,” 


Inns, 


de la Divina Providencia.” From 


ENTRANCE TO T 


ote] 


inside as well as out) with colored 


is Visible a mansion entirely 
a china house as piquant as if it be 
dina fairy tale. 
cat the hotel, meanwhile, the court 
| of the deceased Emperor Iturbide is 
\mericans or of English-speaking 
sners, sitting about, discussing their 
ts. For the most part, when off 
‘vy grumble a little. They do not 
themselves exactly right in health, 
have dizziness and loss of appetite, 
to the rarity of the atmosphere. 
ceccommodate themselves ill to the 


s interposed by lack of familiarity 


the language, and to the different 


ers and customs. But this is only a 
rary stage, and it is a pity that any 
| go away before the month or so is 
vlich is necessary in order to become 
to the peculiarities of the climate. 
co extends her friendship and favors 

e all those friendships perhaps which 
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are best worth having —only gradually 


and by easy stages Noting for a consid 
erable time 
to be 


hary evenness of the temperature, one be 


since a few agreeable days 
are had any where the extraord) 
gins to appreciate, first with wonder, then 
with 
the 


rence of thre 


admiration, 
daily recur 
venial 
and to 
the sight 


blue 


sunshine, 
welcome 
of the 
sky, the changing 
and 
crowned Popocate 
petl 
huatl looming afar. 


Not a few 


ce ep 
clouds, 


and Iztacet 


ENEMENT-HOUSES 


figures in these Groups have a 
national and even more than a 
tional reputation 


mere na 
Most familiar among 
them is Grant, who has certainly done 
nothing unworthy of his great fame in 
lending a part of it to the development of 
the resources of a much-sutfering people 
Does he ever retleet in these historic halls, 
one wonders in passing, On the meteoric 
Has all 


the talk on Cvesarism ever put the idea the 


career of the Emperor Iturbide ¢ 


Rumors, 
mischievous to the cause of amity and 
progress, run of late that it is in Mexico, 
not in the United States, that he desires to 
found his empire. 


least in the world in his head 7 


Certainly it would be 
difficult to Imagine so unmelodramatic a 
figure in the robes and stars and crosses 
himself to be 
arrayed, after the pattern of Napoleon 


in which Iturbide caused 
which for 
anaive display of egotism are highly inter 
esting reading 


Iturbide wrote in his memoirs 


one sentence 


RE 
pias 
ad 


‘Devotees of theories are apt to forget 
that in the moral as in the plivsical order 
onlva gradual progress can be expected 
But the fallaey was in the appleation 
The empire can never educate the citizen 
for the republic 

The projects Inthe mouths of the circle 
of foreigners are of the most varied and 
sweepmg character It isa phenomenon 
With few parallels, as has been said 

once before, on the coming of 
Maximilian, was there something that 
might be compared to the present stir of 
life in a country which the century has 
seemed to ignore Could a permanent 
voverlment then liave been established. 
much might have been done But the 
new-comers arrived as lnasters, not as 
friends: all the conditions were wholly 
unfavorable The real substantial im 
provements, too, apart from the mere elit 
ter for the comfort of the throne, were but 
a faint presage of those proposed to-day. 
Here the more efficient lighting of the 
city is discussed; here the working of Goal 
mines: here the establishment of sugar re 
lineries, shoe factories. and cotton mills. 
There are constructors of telegraph lines, 
and engineers about starting out on re 
This person has come 
down to look into coffee plantations: that, 
into establishing a line of steamers. This 
one discourses of the tranquillity of the 
country. Heasserts that three ploughs are 
how sold to one revolver, and names pro 
Mithent bandits who have become peaceable 
hacienderos \nother has come up from 
the interior with a vreat scheme of a colo 
HN and mines. much too rose-colored, One 
would say, with which he will start back 
to New York to organize a syndicate. Of 
mines of gold and silver there is no lack. 
These are one of the specialties of the 
country. But it is to be said of them that 
they present fully the uncertainties by 
Which mining is characterized elsewhere, 
and are perhaps the least promising of the 
investments offering. But it is the busi 
ness of railroad-building and of procuring 
charters and subventions fron: the gov 
ernment that as vet throws all else into 
the shade Five great lines, two of which 
have already made long strides forward. 
are to traverse the country from north to 
south, and more than twice as many from 
east to west, connecting the oceans. There 
were said, a short time ago, when but a por 
tion of this work was laid out, to be six 
hundred American engineers in Mexico. 
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These are often voung graduates of 


and other well-known polytechnic s 
In the capital the engimeers and en 
form: settlements in boarding ho 
thelr own: make resorts of certs 
restaurants where little b 
lish is heard. They associate litt 
the natives, but go about therm worl 
and ready in appearance, postponins 
calities of adornment till the he: 
burden of the campaign are over 
respite may legitimately be taken 
The point is, or one of the leading 
at least is, whether the capital itse 


ing to be a great city. It seems in 
ble todoubt it. It can be seen what 
have sprung up from nothing at thi 
junction of railroads Here is on 


a population of 250,000 people alr 


seat of government and of sehools 
leges, museums, and galleries of fine arts 
with three hundred and sixty years o! 
istence and traditions of great fascinat 
behind it, an admirable climate. and ey 
traordinary scenery. There are to 
into it (and already built in portions 
Mexican Central, the National, and thie | 
ternational through the heart of the c 
try. the Mexican Oriental on the eas 
sea-board, and the Occidental on the 

ern, and General Grant’s road, the 
Southern—all these to have interoce 
branches and feeders: the Morelos 

the Acapulco road, the English roc 
Vera Cruz, another, now construct 
the same point by Puebla and Jalapa 

a number of shorter lines of only 1 

lv Jess importance. But a small porti 
of this would be sufficient to creat 
metropolis outright, while Mexico 
have seen, has grown toa certain great 
with no advantages at all, not even toler 
able wagon-roads. It seems its manifest 
destiny, with its central position i 
country, and on the transcontinental! 
and its existing prestige, to become 
central depository and place of excliuig 
for the products of the whole cou 

It ought to become a favorable poi! 
for manufactures, and the 
residence of the wealthy from the citi 
the interior, who have come rarely t 
capital heretofore, and, like the Se. 
and Deputies, nevereven thought of b 
ing their families, owing to the barbs 
state of the roads. The existing diff 
ties in the way of communication 
hardly be conceived. There are pe 

lv authentic accounts of persons h g 


( 
it 
ii 
| 
Pe 
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wn from Mexico to Vera Cruz, 


spur. 
reto New York, from there across 


This was the intelligent forecast of 
Maximilian, a ruler more gifted in the 
elegant arts of life than in the ferocities 
of Mexican war and stateecraft. 


ins to San Francisco, and thence 

ie mail-steamer to Acapuleo, rath He made 
mo make the direct journey of 300 Chapultepee his summer palace also, and 
laid out to it the handsome Calzada, or 
Boulevard, of the Reform, which has be 


on muleback over the sierra, 
shrewd American among the rest, 


rate. sitting about with our much- come the afternoon drive and promenade, 


THE DRIVE TO CHAPULTEPE( 


ipied friends in the Iturbide areade, 
ting upon some such development, 
ethought him of an enterprise almost 
e very door which seems more pro- 
¢ than many of the gold mines and 
iv charters. When the map is stud- 
ere appears, owing to present com- 
ess of building, and the low and un 
ible character of the land on the 
sides, but one direction in which the 
in progress. The city of the future, 
‘w Mexico, must, on all accounts 
ve, scenery, convenience of access 
up the gentle rise toward the 
tothe slope of the foot-hills of which 
umous Chapultepec, ex-palace of the 
zumas and of the viceroys, ex-mili- 
school, ex-fortress, and now observa- 
ommanding one of the most charm- 
iews of the valley, is the foremost 
. LXIV.—No. 380.—15 


the Central Park and Bois de Boulogne, 
of fashionable Mexico. It is an avenue 
nearly two miles long, from a certain fa 
mous equestrian statue of Charles LV. of 
Spain, which was the first bronze statuary 
cast in this hemisphere—and excellent 
work it is still--and 200 feet wide, with 
double rows of trees—eucalyptus and ash 

shading its sidewalks. The Mexiean 
equestrian dandy should be observed as he 
curvets his horse along it of an afternoon 
among the fine carriages. He wears not 
only his weighty spurs and silver-braided 
sombrero now, but a cutlass at his saddle- 
bow, and a larger revolver than before. 
It is not that there is need of them, since 


a couple of mounted carbineers, of whom 
there is no great need either, are stationed 
at nearly every hundred yards, but as a 
part of his peculiar form of display. And 


4) 
Ruy i 
+ > | Aa” 2 j 
| | 
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in this, too, some of our voung Americans, 


of those who have become residents of the 


country, out Mexican the Mexicans them 
selves, carrying all their customs to an 
exaggerated extreme. 

There are to be six great circles spaced 
at intervals along the wav. The first. 
containing a fine Columbus, is finished; 
and Guatemozin, for the second, is in pro 


gress. The next, it is said, by a singular 


irony, is to contain Cortez. There at last 
will stand face to face, since their country 
men have become one people now, the 
heroic savage and his heroie murderer, 
the two characters of contradictory traits 
within themselves mingled in such a hu 
man way, who both no doubt acted in the 
main according to their li@hts in that rude 
age, and but traced the path marked out 
by an inevitable destiny. 

The causeways of La Veronica and La 
Romita, containing ancient small arched 
aqueducts, which bring water to the 
city, branch off from Chapultepee, and 
form two sides of an obtuse triangle, 
which has the Calzada de la Reforma in 
the middle. It was alone these cause 
ways that the Americans came running 
in that other invasion of a very different 
character in 1847. It is told that when 
Shields was charging along that to the 
right, after the fall of the castle, Scott, 
fearing imprudent haste, sent to detain 


him. The aide had got as far as, ‘*Gen- | now that these days of effervescence lia 


eral Scott presents his compliments 
But Shields, apprehending the unwelcome 
purport of the message, cut him short 
with, I have no time for compliments 
just now,” and hurried on where he could 


ed themselves of the troops given thi 


combat the Americans to put theiis 


in power. There were not less than e| 
changes of government, chiethy vi 
during the short course of the wat 
February and March of the vear in 

the invaders made their entry ther 
fighting in the streets of the Capita 
well-nigh a month between the 


of two Presidents, neither quite st 


enough to put the ofher down. Wa 
gallantry is not a Mexican failing 
was want of leaders, of everything 
vives steadiness ina great crisis, that 
against them. 

Between the lines of these aque« 
our American capitalist, or compan 
company it be, has bought the whol 
angle of land, inclosing the Calzada o 


\ 


Reform for the greater part of its leng 


at one sudden swoop, for building u 


There it lay vacant, except for use as | 


1M 


ture, and nobody had thought of ta! 


it for such a purpose. — For one reas: 
has not been safe, till the establisln 


rit 


of the excellent law and order which a 
concede to prevail under the last and thi 
present administrations, to live too 
remote from the thickly settled districts 


For another, the city itself has furni 
room enough till the present for mo 


{ 
St 


those who desired to find a place in 


| But what accommodations will be ne 


arrived, and imaginations are regalil 


themselves with the vision of so great 


future, is not at all an easy matter t 
termine, 
Villas are spoken of, to be built by 


) 


not be overtaken. Do the Mexicans bear) company, and restricted rights, so as 


usa grudge for all this? They seem ami 
ably to have forgotten every trace of it; 
and far be it from us to revive such mem 
ories in any boasting spirit. It was a 
wretched piece of business at best. There 
is a behind-the-scenes to it here, when one 
isupon the ground. It is almost pathet 
ic, and by no means caleulated to add to 
self-complacency, to read the Mexican ac 
count of what took place, in the small his 
tory, for instance, studied in the schools 
The almost unbroken series of rebuffs, 
after which they went up time after time 
without a hope of success to the slaugh 
ter, are frankly admitted. The country 
was torn by internal dissensions. The gen 
erals went back from the field to put down 


or sustain the government, refused to aid | old Spanish quarries—with the old Spa 


one another in their operations, and avail- 


preserve a select and park-like asp 


The surveyor has already begun his 


posing maps, and districting into bl 


and streets. There are to be more t 
enough front lots on the fashionable 


zada alone to pay the absurdly modest 
first cost. By the Mexican law propert 
is not taxed, except upon such revenu 
it produces. A piece of land, or a ho 
or shop, might be improving in valu 


untenanted, till it was worth an imm 


sum without paying one cent—a con 


tion which would seem to make Mext 


for real estate speculation, the most 


rious country in the world, There a 
| already Artesian wells for fountains : 


| cardens: excellent building stone fron 


ish towers upon them still standing 
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to the proposed extension of the city | 
it may be drawn upon the ground 
A grand 


to eclipse anything on the conti 


the greatest expedition. 


is also talked of in the enthusiasm 
e moment as onc of the feature of the 
emec. 
if it do but surpass, or even equal, some 
iy better hotels of the second orade, 
Il be a boon to the place to be hearti 
hankfulfor. It will receive the Amer- 
travellers, whose tastes are 


how so 


tle consulted, to a unit; and it may ex 


by no means a few of the Mexicans 
themselves, who are not slower than the 
t of the world in recognizing a good 
e when it is presented to them. Here 
hotel, or them villas 
their gardens, watching the equi 
pages of wealth and fashion drive by, and 
looking off to the vast snow volcanoes on 
the horizon, it is promised that the well 
todo Americans who come to pass the | 


their grand in 
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Winter, the magnates who have made creat 
fortunes in the new enterprises, and those 
of the country who will have learned how 
better te 


sess, will be found 


those thes already pos 


Ven vears is about the period allotted, 
within which we shall see what we shall 


see, There are probably 30,000 men work 


| ing on railroads throughout the country, 


and the tirst American line will be com 
What 


clouds may come over the smiling pro 


pleted to the frontier in two years 


spect ina decade! This mysterious Mex 


) ican character, so ditferent from our own, 
| who can say of what it will yet be capable ? 


These are the schemes that greet the ob 
hand. One might 
in Chicago or Omaha. This is the 
this is the turmoil 


server on every be 
new 
wine; fresh of ideas 
amid the old, old scenes and traditions, 
that makes it worth while to be with the 
van-guard of the American movement in 


Mexico. 
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Fourth Paper. 


T is only about twenty vears since my | 
father laid down one of the first print- 
machines and started the first penny 
in Derbyshire, in sight of 
George Stephenson's windows at Tapton. 
| ought, therefore, not to have been sur- 
prised, one day this year, to find the 
minder of the cheap press alive and 


Ing 


Yspaper 


vel] Almost my first recollections are 
of country barns and pastoral gateways 
bearing the printed legend, Lloyd's News 
Recently, as [| made my way to 
Salisbury Square, dim visions of a boy- 
hood when reform riots and bread riots 
| Chartist riots were talked about by 
own men filled my mind and started 
iy speculations as to the author of the 
y's Newspaper which 
wn men used to speak of, some with 
with contumely and 
It was always a strong, out 


fer 


those same 


iration, some 


tempt. 
cen, Liberal paper, this pioneer of the 
Had the originator written 
e, or was ** Fdward Lloyd” his son ? 
ild I really see the mutilator and 
ilizer of the king’s penny in the flesh, 
nerely the inheritor of his penny pro 
ty? 


ip press. 


Was ever the power of pence so 
ndidly demonstrated as in the penny 
After inquiring for Mr. Lloyd at 

« palatial offices of The Daily Chronicle, 


I was directed to 12 Salisbury Court, and 
there little room J 
found Mr. Edward Lloyd, a hale, hearty, 
middle-aged, florid-complexioned, white 
haired gentleman. He introduced me to 
his son, a stalwart young fellow, who was 


In an unpretentious 


amused at the surprise L expressed at not 
finding the head of the firm a tottering old 
gentleman of the aspect usually thought 
characteristic of Father Time and the ven 
erable Parr. Mr. Lloyd is old enough to 
have originated the cheap press, and young 
enough to be vigorously occupied in estab 
lishing the newest daily paper. Respond 
ing to a remark about the literary interest 
of the locality in which [ found him, he 
said, ** This house was Richardson’s print- 
ing-otlice: in this room he wrote Pamela, 
and here Oliver Goldsmith acted as his 
reader.’ The old familiar story: you are 
treading on historic ground every foot 
you move in London, bhistorie not in a 
mere antiquarian sense, nor in the nar- 
historie, but 
in the breadth of human interest and uni 
versal fame. There is not a court here 
abouts but it is linked with the history of 
all that is great and glorious in English 
letters, from Shakspeare to Hood, from 
Fielding to Thackeray, from Caxton, the 
first printer, to his great successors, and 


row meaning of age being 
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from The English Mercurie to The Daily 
News. can show vou Richardson's 
lease of these very premises.” said) Mr 
Llovd presently, and turning over the 
deeds which convey to him a large ex 


tent of the local freeholds (now strangely 


connected by passages and subways from 
Salisbury Court to Whitefriars), he land 
ed me the parchment It was a lease 
dated 30th May, 1770, from Mors. Jennings 
to Mr. Richardson, the printer-novelist’s 
signature a bolder one than would seem 
characteristic of the gentle tediousness 
of Pamela. Mr. Liovd’s freeholds and 
leaseholds are a curious mixture of pro- 
perties, extending into Whitefriars, un 
der streets and over streets, and they are 
all devoted to the mechanical require 
ments of Lloyds Newspaper and The 
Daily Chronicle. The very latest inven 
tions in the generation and use of steam, 
the newest ideas of Hoe in the Way of 
printing, are pressed into the service of 
these two papers. Colonel Hoe is Mr. 
Liovd’s ideal machinist ; Mr. Lloyd is 
Colonel Hoe’s ideal newspaper proprietor. 

* Have you ever been to America 7” I 
asked 

“No; T had once made up my mind 
to go, and had fixed upon the ship,” Mr. 
Llovd answered—**the Arctic, think she 
was called. Douglas Jerrold was against 
my going, and persuaded me all he could 
not to venture upon it. * But,’ said he, 
‘if you must go, give this play into Jim 


Wallack’s own hands.” He gave » 


manuseript of The Rent Day. which 
been produced at Drury Lane. The 


jeet of my going was to see Hoe, ani 
range for two machines on certain re 
terms, so that if one broke down, [ suc 
have another to fall back upon a ist 
fore the time for sailing [ received 
ter from Hoe telling me that Teould 
just all wanted. In consequence of | 
letter, Ldid not go The ship L was bo 
for went to the bottom.” 

Mr. Llovd'’s story has never been q 
exactly told. Briethy it is this. As e; 
as 1820, when he was only fourtee 
was strongly imbued with Liberal « 
ions, and with the idea of starting a 
and independent newspaper” for thei 
vocacy. There was a fourpenny 
duty on each paper, and in due time | 
ward Lloyd labored hard with ot 
in the direetion of its reduetion. LH 
started a newspaper, and issued it 
out a government stamp: so likewist 
other London printers; but after a short 
struggle they suecumbed to legal proce: 
ings for their suppression. ords 
keep the question of unstamped 
before the publie, Mr. Lloyd) sta 
monthly unstamped journal, believing 


} ) 


could legally issue such a publicatic 
but the Stamp-otlice authorities stitle 
with crushing promptitude, thoug! 
turned out afterward that he was within 
the law, Mr. Charles Dickens having 

a later date, issued a monthly paper 
similar lines. In September, 1842, Mi 
Lloyd published Lloyd's Penny 
ted Newspaper, consisting chiefly 
views of books, notices of theatres 
literary selections, thus keeping, lit 
thought, just outside the pale of what th 
law designated a newspaper. Within 
three months the Stamp-oflice discovered 
what they regarded as a few lines of 1 

in the literature of the journal, and the 
gave the proprietor notice that le must 
either stamp his paper or stop if He 
chose the former course, and contin 
the paper at twopence until Janus 
1848, when he enlarged it to eight pa 
of five columns each (about the size o! 
eight-page Mecho), called it Lloyd's Wee! 
London Newspaper, and charged 1 
pence-halfpenny for it. During the sar 
vear he again increased its size, and s 
it at threepence. At this time the gen 
al price of newspapers was sixpence, al 
they carried a penny stamp duty. 
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d’s innovation met with the deter- From a sale of 97,000 In June, S55, 


d opposition of the news agents. | Lloyd's Newspaper rose to 170,000 in Sep 


one and all refused to sell the paper | tember, In anticipation of three 
ss the owner allowed them the same | halfpence per pound being taken off the 

per sheet which they obtained on) price of paper, though it made a very 
sixpenny journals, An offer of thirty | trifling difference on a sinele sheet, Mr. 
ent. was scotfed at, and the trade en Llovd determined to reduce the price of 

| into a conspiracy to put down the | his paper from twopence to a penny, de 
epenny weekly. The sale was con- | pending upon an enormous sale and his 

| rably retarded by this Opposition, but | advertisements for protit. “The Trade” 
nvd pushed it by advertisement and | foretold his ruin now, and looked forward 
rwise, and the excellence and cheap- | to it as a certainty There is no institu 

ss of the newspaper were attractions | tion so pig-headed as what is called ** the 
trade could not annihilate. One of | Trade” in England. Happily there are al 

ds methods of making it known was | wavsa few irreconcilables outside the ring, 
nious, not to sav daring. He had a/ or adventurers who can not be bound by 
machine constructed for em ordinary rules, or Trade” might stop 
pennies with the name and price | all progress. It was ‘‘the Trade” that 

iis journal, and the facet that it could | stood in George Stephenson's way for 

be obtained ** post free.” The announce- | long weary vears. But when once ** the 
if was made in a neat circle round | Trade” is fairly conquered, there is among 
cour on both sides. The machine | the members of it just as much unanimity 

ied out two hundred and fifty an | in accepting the new order of things as 
hour, and Lloyd used up all the pennies | in the original Opposition: this, and the 
could lay his hands on. The Times | renegades who keep open a sort of by 


| 


attention to the defacement of his | way to success, constitute the ultimate 
jesty’s coinage, and thus gave the | safety of good enterprises. 

paper a cheap and important advertise Ata penny, Mr. Lloyd's paper went up 
ment. Parliament passed an act against | in cireulation from 170,000 a week in 1861 
the mutilation of the currency. The af- | to 347,000 in 1863, to 383,489 in 1864, and 
fair helped to make the threepenny paper | to 412.080 in 1865, and so on, until Hoe’s 
snown, and in spite of **the Trade,” which splendid machinery no longer kept pace 
mitinued to oppose it, holding meetings | with the demand. Accordingly the in 
{combining against it in every way, it | genuity of the firm was once more taxed, 
rogressed in circulation and influence. | not by competition with other makers, 
rom a sale of 33,000 in 1848, it rose year | but to eclipse their own good work. 
vear to 90,000 a week in 1853. Two | They were equal to the occasion. The re 
ears later than this, Lloyd had lived to) sult was the production of the first great 
the most ardent desire of lus life ac- | web machine, printing from a reel of paper 
uplished—the passing of an act abol- two sheets of Lloyd’s Newspaper. Again 
ing the stamp duty, and the establish- | complete success attended Hoe’s work, 

t of a really free and unfettered press. and machines on the new system were at 
From this period dates the enormous suc- | once ordered by The Daily Telegraph and 
sof Lloyd's Newspaper. The question | Standard, and three additional ones were 
production was the next serious ques- | made for Mr. Lloyd, the four printing at 
Mr. Lloyd put himself in commu- | the rate of 90,000 copies per hour. In 1879, 

ition with Messrs. Hoe and Co.,of New | the extraordinary sale of Lloyd's Newspa 
York, which led to his introduction of | per was announced, in a certified declara 
r rotary printing-machine. The sue- | tion of Turquand, Youngs, and Co., famous 
sof this new invention, exemplified in || London accountants, to have reached an 
vd's offices, elicited a general acknow- | average of 612,902 copies a week ; and 
isment of its superiority over all others, | notwithstanding the competition of the 

d ‘the Hoe” was at once adopted, not | daily press, the sale goes on increasing. 
y in the chief London offices, but by | Mr. Lloyd set the example of extensively 
leading newspaper proprietors of the | advertising a newspaper, and has often 
ntry, and in Ireland and Scotland. | spent as much as £300 a week in ** posting 
herever there was a journal with a/| and billing.” During the Lancashire cot 
e circulation, there “* the Hoe” became | ton famine a subscription list was opened 
ecessity. i for the receipt of small sums by Lloyd's; 


\ 


nd the profits on the ‘extra sale,” be 
vond the average circulation, for the weeks 
ending December 7, 14, and 21, 1862. were 
announced as contributions to the fund 
They reached £200, and the fund in all 
from September IS62. to July IS63, 
amounted to £3676 14s. 9d 

Douglas Jerrold’s association with this 


reinarkable journal materially added to 


its popularity and strength The an 
nouncement of lis name was made in the 
seventh of Lloyd's Londouw Week 
ly Ne in these terms “The edito 


rial department will be confided to a gen 
tleman whose pen, we doubt not, will be 
speedily recognized and cordially wel 
comed by lis old) friends the masses.” 
On thedeath of Jerrold, his son Blanchard 
came to the editorial throne, and lis name 
still occupies the place of his father’s on 
the title-page of the paper. Mr. Blanch 
ard Jerrold is among the most industrious 


NS 


BLANCHARD JERROLD 


Leuthall, 222 Regent Street, London. 
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journalistsand authors of histime. There | 


is hardly a paper or periodical in which 
he has not at some time or other done ex 
cellent work He isthe author of quite a 


library of books, historical, political, and 
imaginative. The Christian Vagabond | 


is characterized by a sweet and gentle phi 
losophy which, contrasted with the polit 
ical vigor of some of the author's other 
works, gives evidence of a rare and mark- 
ed versatility of style. [don’t think his 
father had a very lively faith at first in 
the suecess of the newspaper which his 


| name and work were destined so mat 


ally to advance. Could he revisit 

elimpses of the moon, what would he 
to the fact that Mr. Lloyd not only ma 
the paper on which he prints, but gy 
it? In the office where Richardson 

to stimulate the early rising of his pr 
ers by hiding half-crowns among the ty 
and also distributing fruit to the ear! 
comers, there hangs a large photogray| 
Lloyd's Algerian grass farm, with lab 
ers busy vathering and packing the 

parto” for his paper mills at Bow. 
The Times does not make its own pay 
The Telegraph las a mill of its own: 

the enterprise of Mr. Lloyd in this dis 


tion has no parallel in the world.  T 


grass is imported here in ships charte: 


by Mr. Lloyd. The vessels are unload 
in dock, near Blackwall, into barges whic] 


navigate the river Lea, the cargoes bei 
finally deposited on Lloyd's paperm 


Wharf at Bow. Here the esparto is store 
in enormous stacks. The mill embodies 


the newest systems of manufacture 


represents a long story and an interes 


ing train of thought—the conversion of 


bundle of African grass Iving for 
nent in Algeria into a bundle of im 


Papers On Hews agents eounter mn 


land, 


The very hame of Lloyd's Newspay 


opens up a wide ficld of interest touch 


the class of weekly journals that regist: 


enormous circulations in London and t 
provinces, such as The Dispatch, 7 
Veekly Times, and The News of f 
World. There is a paper called 

Budget, which is hardly seen in | 
don, but sells hundreds of thousands 
copies in the north of England. li 

United States the daily journals are j 
lished on Sundays, with the additio 
supplements that make their Sunday ¢ 
tions immensely attractive. The Eng 
dailies, on the other hand, do not app 
on Sunday. They leave the market o 
to The Observer, a thoughtful, high-« 
political journal, edited by Mr. Edy 
Dicey; The Sunday Times, a jou 
largely devoted to literature and © 
cism, and counting upon its statf s 
men as Mr. Joseph Knight, Henry D 
phie, and Ashby Sterry; The Refere: 
sporting and dramatic journal, edited 
Mr. Sampson, formerly of Mun, and h 
ing as its principal contributor Mr. Geo 


R. Sims, whose social and domestic |) 


lads have materially advanced its cireu 
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JOSEPH KNIGHT 
tographed by Twyman and Son, Hl st 
Ramsgate 
) Some of the weekly journals before 


tioned publish Sunday editions, 
y does The Era, a paper 
“the actors Bible.” Tt was 


ounded by Mr. Ledger, whose son 


as 
oken of as 
has 
lanagement, The 

Era is Mr. E. L 
centleman of ripe 


eeded him in its n 
neipal critic of The 
mnehard, a theatrical 
yerrence and taste. 


Che class journals which have sprung 
of late years are innumerable, repre 


ng all branches of art, trade, and in 


and if we counted in the “story 
ers as belonging to journalism proper, 
<t would present some 


They 


ivs not only 


very CuUPrlous 
late 


in cireula 


res. have increased of 
in numbers but 
ma remarkable fact, seemg that now 


wvs. chiefly through the enterprise of 
Tillotson, of Bolton, purveyor of 
on” to the provincial 
sly paper appears 1 the countr 
not among 


press, hardly a 
y that 
its general contents a con 
authors 
rank of Wilkie Collins, Miss Brad 
Mrs. EK. Lynn Linton, Mr. Buchanan, 
Manville Fenn, and Mr. Farjeon. 
Phe polemical religious and church pa- 
rs are a numerous class. At the head 
them may be counted the semi-clerical 
ardian. a carefully written and schol 


ious story, written by popular 


the 
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which is often , 


arly publication, sub 
as the defunct I 
paper formerly 


edited in its Way as 


well an evening 
issued by the Daily News 

The most notable of the 
London is The 
the proprietor, 
Dilke, M.P., and formerly 
late Mr Hepworth Dixon. 
is ah 


class papers of 
Athencarm, conducted by 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
edited by the 
The Athena 
lit 
Its responsible di 


wknowledged mentor in the 
erary and art world 
considerable mark im 
best 


rector has made a 
He 


for his two vol 


polities. is known in America 
ve the results 
i States and other 
countries. Greater 


both sides of 


ues recordit 
of his visit to the \ 
Knelish - speaking 


iter 


Britain lad a large sale on 


the Atlantic. His chief legislative work 
has been the direct election of school 
boards by the rate-payers, whieh he ear 


ried as an amendment to Mr. Forster's fa 


WOUS Educational Bill; the conferring of 


the municipal franchise on Wwomell, and 


the extension of the hours of polling at 


Parliamentary elections in London. Sir 


Charles, though a baronet, has expressed 
himself in favor of a republiean form of 


of 


vovernment in preference to that a 
constitutional monarely He has been 
attic ked for this declaration, and it was 


ecliet 


made th eround of Opposition to his 


In CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE 
Photographed by the London Stereoscopic at 
Photograph Company 


re-election for Chelsea. His success al the 


head of the poll was therefore regurded 


by many as more than usually significant 


of the spread of extreme radical views 1 
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England Mr. Joseph Cowen, the mem 


ber for Neweastle, has always been known 


for his republican sentiments, but he re 


f cently took an opportunity to express an 
opinion that the constitution of England, 
as at present established and interpreted, 


is sufficient for the widest aspirations of 
\| freedom. These are not lis words, but 

they represent the spirit of them, and Sir 
| Charles Dilke would probably agree with 
| Mr. John Bright that monarchy in the 
reign of Queen Victoria needs no defense 


There is only one man in the three king 


doms who has ever refused election to 


H Parliament because he could not conseien 


tiously take the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen, and that is Mr. Davitt, the Fenian 
agitator. Mr. Bradlaugh tried to take lis 
seat without subseribinge the ordinary re 


cognition of God and Queen, and found 
in lis path.” Sir Charles Dilke is 
proprietor of The Gardeners Chronicle, 
The Agricultural Gazette, and Notes and 
Wueries, and journalism is honored in his 


active association with the press Mr 


MeColl is his able and responsible second 
in command on The Athenaum. 

A volume might be written on illus 
trated journalism, and another on the his 
tory of caricature in the Vietorian era, 
with illustrations from the comic and sa 


HERBERT INGRAM 


tirical press. The pictorial press of London 
originated with The Illustrated London 
News in 1842. The projector and found- 
er of this popular paper was Mr. Herbert 
Ingram. He was a news agent at Not 
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tingham. Occasionally, to accent 
notable events, murders particularly 
loeal press published picture. The 
graving was as crude as the printing « 
Was Unsatisfactory, but success always 
tended the special edition of the jour 
that contained an illustration. The N\ 
tingham news agent was of an inquit 
and observant turn of mind. Taking ) 
of the great extra sale attending even | 
poorest. kind of newspaper engrayi 
it occurred to him to speculate upon 1 
prospects of a journal that should be { 
of pietures. 

The idea of an illustrated newspa 
thus sprang up in his mind, and he 1 
rested until he started for London and y) 
it into shape. Of course he was told th 
his scheme was foolish, that it would nev 
succeed. People in all ages have gern 
ally been so self-satistied and so dee 
impressed with their own wisdom 
they have never encouraged changes al 
they have invariably obstructed: almost 
every description of improvement and 1 
form. The worst of it is, this kind of 1 
tional stupidity seems to continue 
as the publie ridiculed gas, so they ha 
discounted electricity: and the strange. 
thing is that experts have notoriously bee: 


the first to deery advances in directions 
they have been supposed to know most 
about. Dr. Lardner ridiculed the idea ot 
ocean steamers crossing the Atlantic. 
Charles Knight characterized Ingran’s no 
tion of an illustrated newspaper as ras 
experment” which would prove a disas 
trous failure. Myr. Jolin Gilbert (Sir Jo 
to-day) lent the scheme his countenance: 
and what was more, drew on the wood foi 
(and he has been called in compliment Si 
Bois Gilbert), while other capable artists 
were found willing to adorn the letter 
press of the new venture. The paper was 
not an immediate success. Indeed, for a 
time there seemed every probability of Mi 
Knight's forecast coming true. Mr. hh 
grams capital was limited. If he had en 
tered upon the business backed as men 
usually are who start newspapers in thes: 
days, he would never once have had caus: 
to be anxious. But he was spending lis 
own money, and for a time it disappeare: 
like the material in Chatmoss during tli 
railway -making, and with as little ap 
parent result. The time came, howeve! 
when ‘*foot-hold” was secured ; and 
eventually Ingram stood upon the new 


/made ground, master of the situation. 
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\Ir. Bailey was the first editor of The 
strated London News. He had had 
experience as a journalist, but was 
known as the author of certain senti 
Butter 


tal songs, notably be a 


J. L. LATEY 


phed by James Monte, 31: v Road, London. 


and ** The Soldier's Tear.” Dr. Mae 

was for some vears its editorial chief, 

He was succeeded by Mr. Stewart, author 
Footsteps Behind Him. 
Mr. J. L. Latey. During sev 
vears Mr. Mark Lemon acted as Mr. 
secretary and adviser; and re 
uber his deseribing to me one of In 


The present 


tor is 


uns difficult questions of management. 
advertisements would increase in spite 
the charges being often and continuous 
iugmented. When one thinks of the 
of journals because advertise 
ents do not come in, it is pleasant to 
ear of eases where no amount of obstruct 
charges will keep them out. Lloyd's. 
¢ Telegraph, The Graphic, are among 
‘se fortunate papers, while postpone 
ents of columns of advertisements are 
mmon in The Times othice and The 
fandard. The Illustrated London News 
ectors have wisely adhered to the origi 
‘or’s principle of allowingonly a limited | 
ice for advertisements, the charge for 
ich is now, I believe, in some positions, | 
s high as five shillings a line. When | 
\iv. Herbert Ingram died (drowned in an 
\inerican lake), he was member of Par- 
ament for his native town of Boston, 


Lineolnshire, the honor of representing 
Which for some years was conferred upon 
his eldest son, Mr. Walter Ingram, who 
how takes an active share in the manage 
ment of the paper. Mr. M. Jackson is the 
art a position has filled for 
With distinguished success 
Recently he wrote for The I/lustrated Lon 
don Neies an instructive and entertaining 


editor he 


many years 


sketch of the rise and progress of picto 
rial journalism. Mr. Jaekson is a north 
country man, born and bred in the neigh 
borhood where George Stephenson and 
Bewick the wood-engraver first saw the 
light. With the strone individual char 
acteristics of the ‘‘north countrie” he 
combines the southern artistic taste, and 
his administrative 
the greatest 


powers have been of 
value to the establishment, 
where he is held 


tion. 


in the highest estima 
Mr. Leighton, the printer of the 
paper, is aman of considerable reputation 
amone the eraft. 


His color-printing has 
been an lnportant factor in building up 
The Illustrated 


London News has earned for its proprie 


the large fortune which 
tors. Of lis Little Red Riding-Hood” 
(after Millais), 600,000 coples have been 
sold. Where have vou nof seen this fa 
miliar picture have come across it in 
the strangest places on the walls of a 
fishing-box, and in the cot 
tage of a Durham pitman; [ have seen it 


hanging over the stove of an Indian cot 


nobleman’s 


tage in the civilized settlement of Lorette. 
bevond Quebee, and adorning a screen in 


\: 


M. JACKSON, 
[Photographed by W. and D. Downey, London.) 
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Photographed by W 


Cobb, Ipswich 
a Mayfair 
speaks of the 


trated 
dependent of 


room. Mr. Jaekson 
circulation of illus 
a certain extent, in 
language,” he they 
by the 
untutored savage.” 
The 


example, 


drawing 
wide 
papers 
says, ~ 
ire prized alike 
and the Among the 
subseribers to Tilustrated London 
Vews, is the King of Siam 
The British troops found copies of the pa 
per in King 
Polar 
Franklin 
of the 


nese 


for 


at Coomassie 
John 
picked it up in the huts 
Esquimaux. Chi 
Africa 
picture 


Cotfee’s palace 
explorers in search of Sir 
have 
Travellers 
heart otf 
finding the 


On 
rivers and in the 


have been cheered by 
paper in the most unexpected places 

The artist,” the 
correspondent,” be said to date 
the ¢ When an 
seemed imminent, Mr. Ss. Read was 
by The [lliustrated London News to Con 
stantinople the Black Sea, and he is 
stillon the staffof the paper. Mr. E. 
all and the late J. W. Carmichael 
during the war, 
from the Baltie, 
Mr. 
ferino and Magenta, and carried his port 


special like special 


from 


‘rhimean war. outbreak 


sent 


and 
(rood 
well 
out one sending home 
the 


. Vizetelly was : 


other from 
it Sol 


sketches 
the Crimea. 
folio into the conquest of Sicily by Gari 
baldi. The late R. T. Landells was in the 

ir between Denmark, Prussia, and Aus 
tria. S$. Read and T. A. Wilson sketched 
the pleasant scenes of the corona 
tion of the 


more 
present Emperor of Germany 
The 


had a pictorial delineator in 


American civil war 
Mr. F. Vize 


at Konigsbere. 


civilized foreigner 
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telly. The Abvy ssinian expedition Was 
tended by Mr. During 
Franco-German war The Illustrated | 
don News was graphically served in 

field by Messrs. R. T. Landells, W. $8 

son, T. H. Andrews, and 8S. J. Stanil: 
Mr. Prior did excellent work for the !) 

in the The Russo-T 
ish war was illustrated by Messrs : | 
M. Prior, M. C. Carbould, 
tague. Mr R. Wells's peneil 
leopatra’s Needle. Mi 

Simpson went to the Cou 
at Rome, to the opening of the Suez Cay 
and to the Emperor of China’s marri 
at Pekin. 


Simpson. 


\shantee conflict. 


On the latter occasion he 1 

a journey round the world. He also re) 
resented the paper on the Prince of Wal: 
Indian tour. 

Many of the first artists of the d 
Royal Academicians, living and deceas 
have drawn for The Illustrated Londo, 
News, and among the present permaner! 
staff may be mentioned Messrs. R. | 
Woodville, W. H. Overend, Dodd 
Hunt, and ¢ The machine 
is of the newest and most improved kit 


Robinson. 


the latest addition being the Ingram rot 


WILLIAM SIMPSON 
Photographed by Manull 
London.) 


and Company, 187 Piecad 


press. Which prints both sides of the illu 
trated sheet at once, cuts each number | 
its proper size, folds it, and turns it o 
completed at the rate of 6500 per hou 
which for pictorial work is a remarkab 
advance on the machines hitherto in ust 
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the December of 1869 appeared The) Allingham), E. Gregorv, W. Small 


yphic, an entirely new advance in pie- Charles Green, Svdney Hall, and many 


(| journalism. It was projected and others of note. Secondly, the conductors 
iced by Mr. William L. Thomas. who) were not satistied to fill their pages with 
| its chief director. His tirmadmin- |) mere news and sub-editorial work: they 

tive hand may be traced in every de- | arranged with eminent literary men of 

nent, literary, 
tic, and CoM 
ial. Attheout 

ie obtained the 
stance of Mr. N. 
-e who was for 
ne the partner 
Herbert In 
itil of The 
strated London 
ws: and in ad 
tion to this valu- 
co-operation, 


Thomas obtain 

he financial al 
his bro 

late My. 

Thomas, 

lo was much re 
spected as a mer- 
iit in the Brazils, 

d who induced 
many of his friends 
minected with that 
to take a 
pecuniary interest 
the venture. The 
paper at onee ob- 
tained great public 
ov. TheGraphic 

is not only a new 
eparture picto- 
il journalism: it 
is fresh, it was 


mwressive there 


is no other paper 
WILLIAM L, THOMAS. 

sservile imitation 

fexisting weeklies either in its matter or the day to write original essays and sto 

s pictures, and both being good, the pub- | ries. Anthony Trollope. Vietor Hugo, 
soon began to like it, and to patronize Wilkie Collins. Tom Taylor, Charles 
iberally. Reade, having been among the contribu 
The two principal objects of the origina- | tors. Then in due course came ‘wars 
of The Graphic were, not tocontine the | and rumors of war.” and The Graphic 
istrations, as had hitherto largely been (as well as The T/lustrated Loudon News) 
case in illustrated papers, to a special became a necessity, seeing that it supple 
uf of draughtsmen on wood, but to wel- | mented the current news of the dailies 
ne any artist of talent, no matter what) with faithful pictures of the exciting 
dium he used, the result being that he events of the time. The Franco-German 
uned the assistance of such accom- warsent up the cireulation of The Graphic 
shed painters as Luke Fildes, Herko-| by many thousands’ a week, and Mr 

er, Frank Hall, Mrs. Butler (Miss Eliza- Thomas well deserved the success which 
th Thompson), Miss Paterson (now Mrs. | now lifted his ideal illustrated journal into 


ous 
235 
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a great 


When 


lished journal is rivalled by a new-comer, 


prosperity some estab 
public gossip predicts trouble for one or 
the other, and as The Graphic grew, this 
shallow fore casting, W hich does not count 
progress in its calculations, predicted the 
eclipse of The Illustrated London News 
But the result has been no diminution of 
prosperity at the old house, while the new 
one has extended the taste for pictorial il 


S. P. Hall. 


G. Durand. 


ARTISTS OF THI 
lustration so much that many other week- | 
ly papers now find a certain amount of | 
advantage in pictorial adornment. The 
two extra numbers of The Graphic, issued 
in the summer and at Christinas, are now 
printed entirely in colors, and such is the 
popularity of these holiday editions that | 
they have to be commenced nearly twelve | 


J. Gregory. 


Hall, 2 
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them. Four hundred and tifty thous 
copies were printed of Mr. Millais’s °C] 
rv Ripe,” and vet the orders from: the i 
agents were so far in excess of that 1 
ber that the publisher had to return ¢) 
upward of three thousand pounds for 
ders he could not execute. This 
lieved to be unparalleled in the anna! 
the newspaper trade. 


It is very comin 
ly supposed that The Graphic is amalen 


ides, J. Nash, 


W. Small. 


GRAPHIC.” 


ated or interested in other illustrated pa 
pers. This is not so. 
ment it has stood alone. 
was Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 
thur Locker (brother of the lyrical por 
/of that name) is now the literary chic! 


From the commenc 
Its first edito 


M r. Ai 


Among the leading artists whose work | 
frequently seen in its pages are Mr. Syc 


months in advance, that they may be | ney Hall, Mr. Charles Green, Mr. H. Her- 
printed in time to supply the demand for | komer, A.R.A., Mr. Luke Fildes, A.R.A.. 


H. Herkomer, A.R. A. A. 
— 


(Giodfrot Durand, and Mr. E. I. Gree 


is fitting that I should conclude these 
s on London journalism with the 
est of the penny dailies and a few 
eral The newest penny 

is, Oddly enough, the oldest and 
i aristocratic of journals, The Morning 
sf. While Lam writing, the machinery 
wing erected at the well-known offices 
Wellington Street, Strand, to meet the 
( ised demand which is expected for 
Sir 


retlections. 


organ of the fashionable world. 
sorthwick, accomplished 
fo has maintained the high character 
ellicieney of The Post in spite of many 


ernon its 


dvantageous circumstances, His con 
ction with the paper dates from his ear 


He 


enty vears. 


t days. has edited it for nearly 
Son of a father who repre- 

ited Evesham in Parliament. Sir Alger 

1 COMES of a eood old family, and pos 
sesseS Inany special advantages in the 
paper. Always having 
eleome admission to the highest society 


conduet of his 


| 
t home and abroad, he has been enabled 
to inspire The Post with the best authen- 
cated information of courts, parliaments, 
He was intimately ac- 
unted with the late Lord Palmerston, 
was the medium selected by the late 
Premier for conveying to the ex-Empress 
Kugenie the saddest intelligence of the | 
iter days of the Zulu war. In many 
nternational affairs Sir Algernon’s ad- | 
vice has been sought and acted upon by 
both foreign and English ministers. He 
sa man of frank and courtly manners, 
d his generous disposition has en- 
eared him to a large circle of friends. 
Kor twenty years, as I have said, he has 
edited The Post, at the same time possess- 
ing a partnership interest in it. During 
the last five years he has been proprietor 
is well as editor, and it is quite a general 
sentiment that his journal, which has hith- 
rio been so successful, will enter upon a 
new lease of prosperity at its new and pop- 
price. Sir Algernon Borthwick, not 
thstanding his ripe experience, is still a 
ung man, with the gait and manner of 
young man, though his journalistic ca 
er commenced as Paris correspondent 
ider the rule of the Prince President, and 
Ss acquaintance with polities began in the 
ions of Lady Normanby and the Duchess 
!Grammont in the exciting days of 1851. 
lis residence in Eton Place is one of the | 
st known of society houses. Lady Borth- | 


(embassies. 
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wick (a niece of the late Lord Clarendon, 
and allied to the families of Villiers and 
Russell) as a leader in great world” 
possesses special qualifications for the po- 
sition. A linguist, an artist, a musician, 
she is popular in the best sense of the 
term. Royalties, the aristoeraey of birth 
and genius, “the salt of the earth,” meet 
in her drawing rooms, and never find her 
receptions dull 

Sir Algernon Borthwick is of all men in 
the world the best chief for The Morning 
Post, the history of which is a eombina 
tion of the most characteristic traditions 
of the English press, and the poliey of 
Which has always been inspired by a high 
The 
Post was established on the 2d of Novem 
ber, 1772. It consisted of a folio sheet of 
four pages. It was at first published with 
out a stamp, and at the price of one pen 
HY. The Post might therefore eall itself 
the oldest 
daily. 


sense of journalistic responsibility 


instead of the newest: penny 
After the first thirteen numbers, 
however, it succumbed to the pressure of 
the Stamp-oflice, and came out with the 
official mark. ** And,” to quote the an- 
nouncement of the period, ‘‘although ev- 
ery paper stands the proprietors ina penny 
extraordinary, the various publishers will 
now be established in every part of the 
town, where it will be regularly sold for 
the moderate price of three halfpence.” In 


| those days The Post had five metropolitan 


contemporaries, The Morning Chronicle, 
The Public Advertiser, The Publie Ledg- 
er, The London Packet, and The Gazet- 
teer. The Morning Chronicle, first- 
class newspaper, failed to reach its cen- 
tenary. It may be said to have died from 
the suspicion of a French subsidy. The 
Times, published originally under the 
title of The Daily Universal Register, 
was not established until thirteen vears 
after The Morning Post. The Rey. H. D. 
Bate was one of the first editors of the pa 
per. He was a type of the dashing, fight 
ing, fox-hunting parson of the period, and 
had an affair with a Captain Stoney, in 
which he showed great personal courage; 
and he stated 
sketch, a knighted dean of a probably be- 
nighted Irish parish. His patron was the 
Prince Regent, whose cause he espoused 
in The Morning Herald. In later years 
The Post included among its writers of 
prose and poetry Charles Lamb, Southey, 
Coleridge, Sir James Mackintosh, Arthur 
Young, Wordsworth, Moore, 


died, as in a previous 


Thomas 
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James Jerdan, Maekworth Praed, and 
James Stephen, M.P.--a wonderfully 
Words 
wortlh’s political sonnets in The Post cre 


ated a good deal of stir in society. Many 


brilliant list of contributors. 


of Tom Moore's most charming lyries ap 
peared in The Post. Coleridge was reg 
ularly engaged on the paper. Fox de 
Clared in the House of Commons. tliat 
Coleridge's The Morning Post 
had led to the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens.” When the illustrious author 
of the Ancient Mariner” heard of this, 
he said, **L am not, indeed, silly enough 
to take as anything more than a violent 
hyperbole of party debate Mr. Fox’s asser 
tion, or L should be proud to have the 


words inseribed on my tomb.” Coleridge 
at this time lived in King Street, Covent 
Garden. He began to write for the paper 


in 1797, and continued to do so until L802. 
It has been said, with truth, that ** the 
first band which bound Coleridge, Lamb, 
Southey, and Wordsworth in an indisso 
luble union was a column of The Morn- 
ing Post.” 

The Pitt administration found a stanch 
advocate in The Post. Mr. Nicholas Byrne, 
the proprietor, was a rich descendant of a 
Tory family. His life was twice attempt 
ed, and on the second time he was fatally 
stabbed. The event occurred about fifty 
vears ago. Mr. Byrne was sitting alone 
in his office. A man suddenly entered 
wearing a mask. Rushing upon the un 


armed editor, he stabbed him twice with a | 


dagger. The otliee was besieged and the 
windows smashed by a Radical mob on 
the oceasion of Sir Francis Burdett’s lib 
eration from the Tower. No journal has 
had more litigation, The proprietors have 
fought numerous libel suits in the interest 
of the liberty of the press, and at consid 
erable cost. Asan enterprising collection 
of news, The Post has always held a fore- 
most place. The late Lieutenant Wage 
horn, “*the pioneer of expresses,” organ- 
ized its agencies. At a time when sub 
marine cables did not exist, it was the first 
to announce the capture of Ghuznee and 
the fall of Kars. In recent days its for 
eign intelligence has been remarkably ac 
curate, and it has forecast many impor 
tant political events which the excellent 
opportunities and prescience of its chief 
enabled him to foresee. Judging from 
its general tone, its polities may be de 
seribed as Liberal -Conservative, with a 


ed “‘imperialism” in foreign affairs 
collaborator with Sir Algernon Bort 
in the direction of the paper is Mr. H 
man, Who also finds time for the ma 
terial duties of chairman of Quarter 
sions. Among the leader-writers are 
James Knowles, son of the eminent 
wright, and Mr. Baker-Green, who rec 
ly contested, without success, an Trish 
ough, while several members of Pa; 
ment, on both sides of the House, cont, 
ute occasional editorials. The review 
statf is a considerable one, much attenti 
being given to literature. This dep 
ment is under the direction of Mr. He: 
Dunphie, while his brother, Mr. Charles 
Dunphie (author of The Splendid Advu 
tages of being a Woman, and other y 
umes of essays) is the dramatic eit 
One of its foreign correspondents was \| 
Edward Legge, who is now the proprict: 


|} andeditor of The Whitehall Review. 


paper has for many years been printed 


and published in palatial premises opposit 


the Lyceum Theatre, Wellington Stree 
Strand, but at its original price of o) 
penny it is likely to be removed to st 
more extensive buildings. 

The vastness of the empire of Que 
Victoria and the various and wide-spread 
character of British interests” 
proved in a remarkable way, not by 
what the metropolitan daily papers co: 
tain, but by what they do not conta 
There is no London daily journal in tli 
local sense; no paper that represents tli 
great city as the dailies of New York 


| Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, represent 
theirs. The English provineial 


gives a full and ample record of lo: 
news, as the American journals do. But 
the London papers cover the empire, a 


| deal with events of foreign cities son 


times more fully than with the ineidents 
of their own. If ‘‘imperialism” had 1 
become a by-word with certain party o) 
gans, one might be tempted to call thi 
London journals imperialistic thi 
character and policy. The London « 
itor sits in the midst of a telegraphic o: 
ganization which brings St. Petersburg : 
near to him for all practical purposes 
his own suburban residence. He has 
special and private wire under the Cha: 


nel to Paris. He knows the latest sca 


strong and distinct leaning to what is eall- | the price of bacon in Chicago, the loss 0! 


dal in the gay city, the last intrigue 
Constantinople, Bismarck’s most rece) 
mot, the last ministerial move at Athens 


q 
| 
4 
ff 
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rom the floods in Holland, what the 
said to his cardinals about Lreland, 
the Emperor of China feels toward 
but 
ittle he knows of the daily romances 
ravedies of the London Streets! 

en there are the learned 


‘ < ported subjects in California: 


societies, 
ivy, scientific, historical, geographic 
ntiquarian, social, religious, medical, 
they are meeting all the 

round to read papers and discuss the 
it questions of the time that belong to 


several lines of study or 


artistic; 


general 
Iness. Men of European fame speak 
these associations, often on the great 
But only when 
vingstone, a Stanley, ora Schliemann 


rent topies of the time. 


yues among us is the bull’s-eve of the 


ss turned upon the learned societies. 
Huxley often delivers valuable ad 
sses without being reported; yet edit 
of periodicals and publishers of books 
pay him anything to write for them. 
the annual dinners and meetings of 
learned societies speeches are made 


affair is dismissed by the daily papers in 
a few 
all, 

wealth 
for 


lines, and often 
There 


mentioned at 
journalistic 


hot 
of 
interesting 


is a mine 


these gatherings 
Lon 
don is governed by many publie bodies, 
including the City Corporation, the Board 
All kinds of 


social and political problems are continu 


a local London newspaper. 


of Works, and the vestries 


ally before these authorities, yet one rare 
ly hears of them. The list of neglected 
subjects might be extended to quite a for 
midable length. Let it not under 
stood that any of them are put forward 
as a reproach to the seven morning and 
six evening papers of London, but rather 
as an illustration of the width and breadth 
of the interests they represent, and as 
showing how the doings of the world 

its comings and goings, its trade and 
commerce, its tumults and wars, and its 
general pressure 
ed at 


be 


are noted and register 
this centre of universal business, 


this half-way house to everywhere, this 


| world within itself, this London, the head 


men of the highest eminence, and the | quarters of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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fig difficulty about the drinkin’ of 


sperrits,” said old) Mr. Spivey, 
vien onst a man git to knockin’ of it 


too strong and reg lar, is about this, that 


when he one time lays off, ef he don't lay 


or good, when he do git back, it al 


vays seem as ef he wanted to make up for 


time, and so he go to knockin of it 
mgern before—that is, providin’ that 
can't git him to compermise. I’ve 
it freckwent in my time, and I’m six- 
eight year old, a-goin’ on to my six 
ine, and which it have been ten year 
and which there were Jonce Tram- 
whieh, upon my word, as to 
ce Trammel]— 
But Il eonelude to give my own account 
Mr. Trammell, as Mr. Spivey, especial 
fter he had taken his own sweetened 
n, Was rather given to extended nar 
ms, even without allowance of rests 
eln, 
olmson Trammell had married, some 
‘en years with Miss Amelia 
es. It was considered a fair match. 
th were good-looking—Meely, indeed, 
te pretty. She was better educated 
1 Jonee, but Jonece did not care for 


before, 


that, and felt himself competent to make 
up for it. They were very fond of each 
other, even after two matters, small 
the beginning, had grown into 
importance in their conjugal life. 

They resided a mile southeast of the 
town, near the hill called Pimple Hill, 
on the Augusta road. In spite of a stiff 
rocky soil, Jonce made good crops, whose 
proceeds and those of his wife’s loom were 
judiciously invested. Of late, unfortu 
nately, Jonce had beeome addicted to in 
temperate drinking, and the business of 
the farm began to suffer from the sub 
traction of his attention. 


SeCrlOUS 


Having been 
brought up to work, always a hard work 
er, Mrs. Trammell now worked the hard 
er. Jonee remarked her increased devo 
tion to household duties, and he remark 
ed with 
sadness upon her face, a stooping in her 


farther, and alarm. a growing 


figure, and a general oldening. 


The work that she was best at, that she 


liked the best, that seemed most impor 


Al 


most all the clothing worn by the family, 


tant to her family, was weaving 


Sundays as well as week-days, was woven 
by herself. Then she made counterpanes 
and stripes that were famous, and that 
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brought in nice little sum, not 


but 


many a 


only from nerehbors from. persons 


miles away, even across the Ogeechee, 
It would not be going too far to say that 
Mrs. Trammell, at least in her younger 
and more cheerful. not to Say ambitious, 


time, had been proud of this talent. Jonce 


“THEN MRS. TRAMMELL BROKE 


was always avowedly so, until at last he 
came to the conclusion that she was car 
rving it too far 

* There’s warious kinds of intemper nee, 
Meely,” 
the supper things were put away, she re 
sumed her seat on the loom bench. 


said Jonee one 


[ didn’t suppose there was but one,” 


she answered, letting the shuttle fly. 


night, as, after 
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“Oh ves; a body can be intempr 

and Dr. Ly 
say there’s more people dies from 

than tother: and you he's 
smartest doctor in all this country 


eatin’ as well as drinkin’, 
know 


Jonce knew the streneth of that 


thority; for this physician, who had t 
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ed his wife in more than one spell of da 
gerous illness, was regarded by her wit 
intense admiration and gratitude. 

‘* Dr. Lewis, I suppose, ought to kno 
Jonce; but anvhow that kind of inte 
perance don’t bring the distress that th: 
other does, and I can’t see how a man can 
get his consent to kill himself with eithe: 
one, or with any kind of intemperance 


> | 
| 
| =: 


How about women, Meely 
Or women either; but I don’t suppose 
that Dr. Lewis ever knew of such a case.” 
about intempernee in workin’ 
asked Jonce, with the look of one who 
is going to the main point with great 
*Tntemperance in 
What are you talking about 7” 
* Meely,” said her husband, now with 
painful seriousness, Um a-talkin’ about 


working, Jonee ? 


of a woman's killin’ of herself by a-wea 
vin’ of herself to death, and which Dr. 
Lewis has told vou pretty much the same 
thing, and he told me pine-blank to-day, 
dhe said IT ought to stop it.” 
She paused from her work, and laid her 
‘head against the post of the spin 
wheel that stood beside the loom. 
looked at her husband, and for the 
time in her life spoke in a queru 


first 
lous tone to him, 

*Jonee, how can IT quit work, when 
work is needed by this family more than 
it 


eye and it looks like as 


if my work was going to be needed more 


r was before? 


and more as I grow older and less 
to do it.” Then into tears. 
Jonce said no more upon the subject that 
night. 


} 
able 


she burst 


Il. 


These words of his wife eut Jonece Tram- | 


‘ll more deeply than if they had been 
arsher, and she had directly complained 
of his increasing infirmity. He thought 


e could not see how he was to keep it. 


0 
had not been his habit to keep ardent spir- 
its in his house, and it was only when he 


went from home that he tool: it. 


What 


ever was his condition when in town, he | 


had been always sure to return by night 


ouching to observe his efforts to disguise 


fall: and it would be amusing as well as | 
t 


is inebriety, sometimes with a serious- 


‘ss entirely foreign to his nature when | 


er, at others by an affectionateness so 
ing that he eould but believe it suifi 
cient to win and keep won the heart of a 


nan even far less responsive than his 


Jonee understood this and other | 


sional remarks of his wife to contain 


tacit proposal that if he would become | 


‘temperate and more attentive to the 
in, She would recognize the diminished 
‘essity of ruinous devotion to her loom. 

vas right; and when, after remaining 


at home two weeks, he found that she was | 


lar more temperate, and, farther, more 
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f taking a vow of total abstinence, but | 


It | 
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cheerful, he was almost sorry for the oe- 
of apparent 
afternoon that he should go to town on 
farm Mrs. Trammell, 
though not urgently, suggested that their 
son Tommy, ten vears old, might go i 
But upon 
thought he would go himself. 


currence an necessity one 


some business 
ith 
his stead Jonee, reflection, 

*T sha’n’t be gone long, Meely,” said he 
as he rode olf. 

His business was at the blacksmith’s, at 
the near end of the village. After get 
ting his plough sharpened, it occurred to 
himthat there was a little matter at Bland’s 
that he ought to attend to. Ile 
scarcely looked into Fann’s erocery as he 
went 


store 


up; but on his return, seeing Fann 

in the door (for Fann, though a mere ero 
cery keeper, was a right good fellow), he 
paused fora little eiviland harmless chat 
Among other things said by Fann was 
| this: 

*T knowed you was oneasy “bout vour 
and I to try my 
cherry-bounce that Uve seasoned with ¢in 
It’s 
my own priperation, and I tell you now, 
Jonee, that 


wants her 


wife, Jonee, 
namon, ‘specially for weak bresses. 


were study ‘bout your 
wife when the idee struek me.” 

Anybody who knew Jonce Trammell 
| would have known to what such as that 
would lead. Some time after he 
reached home, and ashamed, remorseful, 
and inadequate for either the dignitied or 
the atfectionate, feeling that he could not 
endure the sight of the pain his conduct 
was inflicting, dismounting his 
horse. he tottered around to the kitchen, 
wherein, drawing his hat over his eyes, he 


dark 


| took a chair and sat down by the fire. 
‘‘Lor, Marse said old Aunt 
Diley, the cook, “kitehen no place for 
Whint vou 
Miss 


Jonee,” 


white folks to set down in. 
igo ‘long in de 
| Meely ?” 

| ‘Tm so mean, Aunt Diley, so that I 
ain't fittin’ to go into youp Miss Meely’s 
| house. You £o tell her L said so.” 

| Miss Meely weavin’. IT hain’t knowed 
her to weave befo’e of a night, not in two 
weeks. My po’ mistiss goin’ kill herself 
| wid dat loom.” 

God A’mighty!" exclaimed Jonee, 
rising. At the kitchen door he met his 
| wife, and without a word from either, suf 
| fered her to lead him into the house. 
‘*Look here, Meely,”’ the 
‘killin’s killin’, makes no 


| next morning, 
| odds whether it’s done with a whiskey 


big “ouse ‘lone 


said Jonce 


fa 
H 
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bottle or a shickle. If vou ll quit weav- 
in’ for good and all, Pll not take another 
drink till the last day Pm a-livin’ on top 
the cround, and Um a-meanin’ what Pm 
a-savin’.” 
a woof that she 
It 
stripe for frocks for herself and her girls, 
and a neighbor who had expressed ad 
miration for it. She regarded it as her 
She looked longingly at the 
its fair handiwork awaiting and in 
viting to completion. 
You a 
T am,” 
emnily. 
“Then let it be so.” 
She 


She had in her loom 


was taking great pains with. Was a 


masterpiece, 


LOOM, 


re in earnest, are vou, Jonee 


said Jonee, firmly, even sol 


rose, eut the cloth from the unfin 
ished woof, folded it, and laid it away. 
Each drew a lone breath, for each felt 
that faithful of the mutual 
pled res was to be at dear cost. 


obsery ance 


Ill. 


The 


TOOTH, 


into a shed 


negro girl, 


removed 


Susan, a 


loom 
and 


was 
bright 
whom her mistress had been instructing 
inthe art, was brought in to its continuous 
What with 


the suspension of exhausting labor, and 


work. Dr. Lewis was right. 


the thoueht that her husband was saved 
from ruin, the form of Mrs. Trammell 
straightened and filled, and the bloom 


came back to her cheek. 

Hard as was her struggle, that of Jonce 
was harder, But he loved his wife dearly, 
and he struggled like a true man, Jonce 
thought that it might have 
been as well to modify the compact from 
one of total in- 
dulgenee, but he was ashamed to say so. 
Of late Jonee had 


sometimes 


abstinenee to moderate 


So matters went on. 


rather persuaded himself that there was a | 


suspicion somewhere in his mind—a sus- 
picion which gave him less pain, how- 
ever, than it ought. 
to “Susan's a smart nigger, I 
know, that is, fur a nigger; but Susan's 
wlearnin’ of weavin’ powerful peert, that 
for a megger. 


himself 


Is, 
a-bein’, and as bein’ of a nigger, and I say 
that she’s a-learnin’ o° weavin’ powerful 
peert, 
lately LT see. Susan's a-gittin’ to be of a 
walible nigger, cert’n sure.” 

So Jonce began to ruminate in his mind, 
and to prowl about the house more than 
his wont, sometimes coming in at unex- 


Susan,” said Jonce | 


[im a-speakin’ Susan | 


She's a-comin’ o’ the stripes, here | 


the front door. But he the while kept sober 
as a judge—more so than some judges 

don't think, Jonce,” said Mrs. T 
mell one day at dinner, “‘that I eyer 
knew a girl to take to weaving as 
and as kindly as Susie.” 

‘She do, do she 7” 

Indeed ves. 
stripes already.” 


I've got her to weaving 
*Susan—that is, a-speakin’ 
bein’, and as bein’ of a nigger, and 
pearantly a-gittin’ on Oncommon peert. 
believe TIL go down to the low grounds 
and see how the fence is ‘twixt me and 
Tom Edwards senee the rain.” 

Jonee took his hat and walking-cane, 
and sallied forth from the back door. But 
he lingered in the house lot, and listened 
When the dinner 
things were put away, he heard it, and the 


for the weaver’s beam. 


strokes seemed to him to be made by a 
who knew what 
the time 


person she was about 


Kor 


first in his married lif 
Jonece Trammell did some creeping. This 
brought him to the window of the shed 
room, where—oh, faithless wife!— from 
her fair hands the weaver's shuttle was 


enacting the swiftness so expressive in 
the mouths of the holy prophets, wll 
Susan was standing by, looking on with 
wonder and delight. Ashamed, but 

he afterward admitted) more for limseli 
than his wife, Jonce crept away; but he 
had gotten only a few steps when his wile 
who had risen from the loom, observed 
him. Her impulse was first to call to 
him, but this she resisted. 
her own room, sat down, and then Mrs 
Trammell on her part did some ruimina 
ting. Ina few minutes Jonce, who had 
saddled his horse at the lot, rode up b 
the house, opened the gate, and turned to 
ward town. 

| “Why, I thought you were going to 
the low grounds, Jonce,” called his wife. 
| ‘Yes,’ answered Jonce, ** but, Meely, 
you see you was mistakened.” 


She went into 


Jonece Trammell had never, during any 
lof his drinking frolies, staid from home 
at night. But now it seemed as if lie 
was destined to illustrate the truth of old 
| Mr. Spivey’s saving about the making up 
for lost time in The grief 
lof his wife was extreme, as alternately 
she sat up and walked the floor the night 
When the morning came, she ad- 


such cases. 


| long. 


pected hours, and at the back instead of | justed her hair, re-dressed herself, and 


| 

| 
| 
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tried to look bright before her husband. | 


Pat no Jonee, neither to breakfast nor at 
inner-time, She knew he was at Fann’s, 
old Mr. Spivey had told her so the 
vening before, and he had told her fur 
»that in answer to his request to Jonce 
-on home with him, Jonee had re 
peremptorily, and had said that he 

l not know when he would. 
he 
over it 
Dowt 
him a 


*Jonee were mad, Meely; but 
I hope he'll git 
and come On home. 


Fann ‘ll give 


were 


cern miad, 
Jim 


tid 
from his own home, half a mile fur 
road, 
he 
se, and was surpris d and distressed 


-old man was uncle to Jonce. 
‘down the about two o'clock in 
afternoon, came up to Jonee’s 
it Jonee vet lingered in town. 

Time sich as that were put a stop to 

Ways or some ways else. Im 
in to Fann’s, Meely. Ef I ain't 

ck in two hours, you better come your 

‘Tain’t worth while to be mealy 
ithin’ ‘bout Jonece no longer.” 

Ile The old gentle 
man never had been to the grocery ex 

t for 
nigh he habitually took his one sweet 
i dram a day, alway s 
‘ofa mornin’ like,” 


In some 


rode on into town. 


On such or similar business, 
, as he expressed 
few held drunken- 
ness in deeper disgust. 

Jonce, though not deeply intoxicated, 


yet was in sad plight. In answer to the 


old man’s entreaties to return home, he | 


went many times over the case of his 
wife, the judgment of the doctor, his own 

vated remonstration, and dwelt on the 
of how it 


in spite even of her solemn 


teOUSNHeSS Was going to be 
Chl she, 
ige—such was the uncontrollability of 
‘passion for the loom—should sueceed 
murdering herself in seeret. His un 

. smothering his wrath, pitied Jonee 
h, very sweetly—but could not get Jonce’s 
id upon the subject of a return to his 
Jonee continued to harp upon his 
inisfortune in thus losing the best 
In the midst of these patheties, 


of 


Vives, 


Mrs. Trammell, leading her little son | 


Tommy, entered the room, 

{sucha fine woman made the poor place 
seem suddenly and unendurably disgust 
ing to the men who were therein, and 


they slunk out of it; even Fann himself 


crept into his baek room. 


When Jonce saw his wife, at first he 


thought he must be in a dream. 
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** Jonee,” she said, trembling, and 
Tommy have come for you.” 
Her red unrest 


weeping: but they exhibited no anger, or 


eyes were with and 
other passion than affection and sorrow, 
* T know you are ashamed of me, Jonee, 
But I could 
home vou. Oh, my 
wish I] called you back 
[started todo it, but [thought 


maybe you might not like it to find out 


for coming into this place. 
not live at Without 
husband, 


vesterday. 


had 


that [knew you had been watching me. 
If Thad, [don't think you'd have left me 
as you did, because T could have explained 
Not that 1 blame you, my 

for 


everything. 
dearest Jonee watehing me. 
was my husband’s right.” 

Old Mr. Spivey, famous peaece-maker 
though he 
an indignant dissent 
tion, 


he looked with hy pocritical fondness upon 


Was, near pouring forth 


came 


from this propos 


But fastening his jaws together, 


Jonee, who bowed his head with shame. 
poor fi llow uid Mr. 
Spivey, compassionating Jonce, it was not 
clear for what. 

“When I agreed with vou, Jonee, not 
didn’t think 
you'd count what little 1 did in showing 
Susan. The whole of it, my 
judge, I don’t believe would have made a 
single vard.” 

‘My! my! Jonce Trammell,” said Mr. 
Spivey; thought from your ta’k tit 
Meely was a-killin’ of herself.’ 

** And so she were,” sai 
ly; 


‘Poor Jonee! 


to do any more weaving, 


is 


as God 


lfonce, dogged 


doctor said so.” Jonee looked 


as if he had been wounded in his very ten 
derest sensibilities. 

“Ah, Unele Adam,” said Mrs. Tram 
mell, ‘that was three months ago, and 
then I quit that work, although everybody 

| knows how necessary is work for our fam 

lily. But I quit it. Oh, it strange 
bargain; but I made it for the sake of my 
husband. Ttook delight in my loom, but 
I gave it up to oblige him, and save if pos 


Was a 


sible 
Then Mrs. Trammell broke into sobs. 
‘Right thar,” Mr. Spivey used to say, 
in recounting this scene, ‘I don’t think I 
were ever madder or ‘shameder, not only 
of Jonce Trammell, but o’ my whole sect; 
and I come nigh o° bein’ of nonplushed, 
but I were for a 
compermise, and IT hid’em. I come nigh 
| of a-tellin’ of Jonce that he were the tri- 


sich were my feelin’s; 


b 
( 
0 
hit 
ud 
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st, suck -egeest hound th: let out some of his via] 
Pa hen-ouse; but | upon him. 
after a comper “And I am glad to hear you 
he eontinued, uninterrupted 
hypoerite said | after constant previous discourse—"* 
eves, or rather, ic vlad to hear you acknowledge that 
nose, with his creat ban 1a. ve a far jeweld of a wife’—Jone 
now, Mi y! hey i \ observe parenth tically, had not opens 
vuestion,’ his mouth, not, indeed, havine had thy 
portunity —" which go to show that 
want the fool and the seoundre] 
‘sa ques- | would be if vou didn’t aecknow 
s'so, Mes and, Jonce’—the house Was ho 
which IT has no idee that iew—‘' jes’ to come down to the 
nary one of you's desires is to do that, least- | Jonee, Tin not a-talkin’ of your : 
rin one another. But drunk, but that vistiday business; 
y,asJoncesay, and Pm | powerful ‘shamed of it, Jonee, as: 
>with Jonee thar, Meely >| blessed uncle; and I never knowe 
ions that your intentions | ler, make no odds how bad 1 
both him and Dr. Lewis, drink 07 spe rrits, to grabble lower t 
Intoo the jaws o° death, why, you} that is, Jonee, a-providin’ that were 
Mee iy; Jonece mout, as a ‘fectionate objec’ 
und, try to eit be fore VOU, weren't, Unele Adam,” said Jon 
were, and not a-wishin’ and a-desirin’ of | humbly; ‘1 did want a drink, but I 
bein’ of a widderer, as it were—” mad bee ause I thought Meely were a-f 
Here Jonce broke in tol mid lamentation. | in’ of me.” 
‘Ah, now,” said the old man, with pro “Yes, and you found that 
“you Ser theted a-foolin’ o’ yourself, Jonce T 
‘poor fellow air. In co’se he’s a-goin’ | you are a child o’ my own sister 
‘long home wi ~and Pm a-goin’ to git | dead and gwoned, and I want to 
il 
it's a ease that ean't be settled ‘ithout aj in the dirt—for that’s what I « 


compermise. So you go on home, Meely, name it makes no odds what 


vou and him to compermiuse this ease, for is: when a man have to go to ¢ 


Jonee and me'll come on amegiantly. | wife, ‘specially with sich a 
his looks that he’s a-goin’, and | vou’ve got, when he have to sneak 
don't, why, in co’se vou can} and peep through winder-shetter © 
come back and put up here at Fan's, | to watch her, and ‘specially when she’s 
and see Jonee through, and which in co’se | a-workin’ for him and his ehildern, 
it would be a pity for Jonee to die in aja pity somebody weren't thar to pok« 
4 ‘Gunn I got nothim’ to say agin pinted stick through that erack, and pu 
and not have his wife to smooth | out at least one of his eyes out; an l the 
is dyin’ piller, and ketch his partin’ | ef—providin’ he want to die, and whi 
words, and see him breathe of his life out | wouldn't be a onreason’ble wish 
weetly thar, as it were.” | circum ’ances—to lead up to him, an 
She went out with her son. Jonee was | back on him, a mule, and let him 
a enough by what had transpired | him to death. Now as for the drinkin’ 
to be made to listen to reason. He rose, | sperr I'm a-talkin’ now, Jonee Tram 
washed his face and hands in a basin in ell, of one drink a day, and whicl 
th back room of the grocery—Fann the | means a sweetened dram of a mornin 
ile | and expediting eagerly like, and whieh it ain't a-goin’ to kill 1 
acide himself, and came forth with lis | body; and ef he'll contind hisself to th 
uncle. When Mrs. Trammell saw them | hell never feel like a-prowlin’ of around 
fairly out, and not before, she mounted | hisown ean: like asuck-e og dog ar mu 
took up her son behind, and | of hen-nesseses, and git liable to have hi 
| hide walloped,and a few o° his bones bro! 
\ 


ner horse, 

rode slowly On. 
On the way, Mr. Spivey’s talk, the | with a bar’l stave or a bean pole 

smoothest he could invent in the begin- | furthermore, Jonce Trammell—yes, In 

ning, roughened gradually as they ap- | add, furthersomemoreover 

proached Jonce’s residence, and he felt But they had now reached the horse- 
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Trammell had 
the artful, aged 


he must change 


block, where 
chted, and 
r felt tha 

f his remarks in the hearing of the other 
rty Without a pause he 
nued: ** And furthermoresomeover, 

I agree with 


ler 


just 
peace 
the tone 


moments 


Jonee. 
the 
wut 


vou cnet ly, 
eit 
tor have expressed his 
and when 
rave the jeweld of a wife youve got, 


it when a fel when 
‘pinions al 
wife, ‘specially, as you say, 


| which ever} body know that weavin’ 


of a leanin’ kind 
be liable 


youve 


bel - work, 
pejuce bres ¢ nuplaints; 
got 
lo stop, 
with you and 
trouble 
ke but a very 
that a man hav 
and whar to 
upon 


sO as back once 


Tin a maybe git a 
Meely, and 


some business : 


te o supper 

permise this 
it won't ta few words, 
idin’ 
how 


eexper’ence to 
put 
Jonee, 


‘em; and 
you and 
\ oth looks a hunderd pr r cent. bet- 
“at the idee.” 


my soul, 


VE 


By this time they were in the piazza. 
Spivey had not paused a single 


in his talk. 


Like an experienced 
ver who will brook ho interruption 
‘lient, h 
after due 


went on in his deliberate 
the 
prepara 
vas proceeding to a formal settle- 


2 bd 
submission of 


bY the parties and careful 


‘And 


whieh Jonee and you, Meely, as 
derstand, it’s your desires to comper 
which have anexity 
i top of anexity to you both, and which 
as the 
Jonee, and proud ay that. as Jonee 
nell know; and I’m sixty 
goin’ my sixty-nine; 
wed cases and eases tha 
they hada’ 
and which, Meely, I would 
s the party of the first part, the 
for the fillin’ of the 
inls o’ this compermise, as it war, and 
ich it how much, 

h, more or less, now 

»at it, Meely, a woman to work not 
0 rapid, but reasonable—how much 
eavin’ ought she to do before breakfast 
of a mornin’ like 2” 

The old gentleman made at this point 
his first pause, rather, it is probable, for a 
momentary rest, than to await Mrs. Tram- 
mell’s answer. 


this case, ceive 


1 Jonce’s uncle, and your'n too 
eight year 


and I've 


t would ‘a got 


on 
‘se and worse ef ‘a been 
mperimised ; 
VOU, a 


llerin’ question, jes’ 


how 
nigh as you ean 


or about 


She could but smile at | 
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ihe under: as she did its 
purport, 

“Al: ha!’ said the good man, triumph- 
ly. There itis. You see, and 
which T understand Meely about 
half a yard; not over half Lin 
coin, Mee ly, to respect Jonece in? 
and his and 
fetch you down toa half 
h, 


Jonce 
to sav, 
vard, 


and 
and 
say 
cornsid- 
‘party of the first part, and 
first idee that he won't 
h now for the 


desires, his anexities, 
avardaday; 
as Jonce Trammell’s unele. 


a faranda reason’ble 
eration 
which 


Say 


and w lie 


SO: 


said party 


o the second part, and which I know that. 


females don't come in. 
IT mean, 
compermises, vit, 


as a general thing, 
and under- 
they 
a cornsideration in every 
Thain’t the least idee but that 
Meely Trammell, the said party o' the first 
part, will agree that th 
mell, of thesecond part, 


Olle d 


not as quick as men, 


stan’ as in co’se 


have to be 


cot 


compermise, 


Tram 
and which I would 
and as both the par- 
ties knows that a compermise have to have 


said Jonee 


say, ramaday; 
stated words, and not leave no loop-holes, 
I put it 

in a mod 


ahem! to one sweets ned dram, 


rt-size tumbler, and of a mornin’ 
nele Adam,” interrupted Mrs. 
Trammell, ‘*T don’t think a wife has any 
right to limit her 
*Certnly Mr. Spivey 
with, for him, surprising quickness 
t, Mecly; 


Lisself, 


not,” broke in. 
cer- 
tnly no it’s your husband a-lim 
itin’ of understand you, Jonce 
Trammell, to say that it air the said party 
o the second part that’s a-limitin’ of hit- 
self to one sweetened dram of a mornin’ 
And now’ —rising, and taking slyly, 
but with triumphant smiles, a bottle, which 
he set upon the sill of the window ‘l've 
fotch this bottle along, and I puts it on 
the ante shelf here, for Meely to make 
the first toddy with her own eaptiwatin’ 
liands, end, as it war, open the ball and 
cap the climax o° the compermise, arfter 
both o° the parties has had a good night's 
and I will say that Um sixty-cight 
year old, a-goin’ sixty-nine, and 
[ve been witness when people has mad 
many of a but I will say 1] 
never were witness to one that was farrer 
for both parties than what Jonee Tram 
mell and Meely Trammell has now ealled 
on to wiknans, and I never heerd twe 
people talk farrer or more 
both the ory parties, and 

‘But, Uncle Adam,” tried tourge Jonce, 


like. 


sieep; 
on my 


compermise ; 


me 


reasonable than 


q 
li 
VW 
it 
ter Jt 
|| 
mM, ne 
ment 
< 
ud 
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who had not been able to get in a word, 
though constantly so desirous and repeat 
‘but, Unele Adam 
*T understand you, Jone 
refusing to be interrupted, the 
continued, *‘and I stand 
that a compermise 
couldivt be farrer for both parties; and Pm 


edly endeavoring 


ct 


emian 
lat you Say, 
sixty-eight vear old, a-goin’ on to my six 
tv-nine, and both the parties will say soa 
long arfter Pm in my grave.” 
ithout another word from any of the 
. Mr. Spivey left the house, mounted 
his horse, | 


and rode away. 


When he had gone, Mrs Trammell rose 


and walked to where her husband sat, with 
his hands covering his eves. 

* Jonee, I don’t want you to consider 
yourself bound by anything that has been 
said by Uncle Adam. I have no right, 
and Unele Adam had no right 

Jonee arose with passion, and looked 
upon her whom he loved more than his 
own life. 

Meely,” said he, and may God 
amighty strike me dead if I] 

She placed her hand upon his lips, put 
herself in his arms, and wept upon his 
breast. 


For full forty years Jonce Trammell 
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kept his part. The only deception hij 
wife ever practiced upon him afterwar 
was when she saw him abstaining from 
his morning dram, knowing the reason 
why, to make a show of working at hei 
She died first. From the first day 
of her sickness until his own death, a 
vear after, he could never be induced to 
take spirits of any sort. 


loom, 


The great peace-maker, as long as he 
lived, regarded the Trammell ‘ompron 
his masterpiece of work in this his favorit 
line. 

* You see,” he would often say, ‘ 
two things has got to be fotch together in 
a compermise that’s as fur apart as weay 


when 


in’ and the drinkin’ 0° sperrits, and which 


one is a wertu ina female person, and the 
tother a wice 
sweetened dram of a mornim like, but sich 


[Pim not a-speakin’ of one 


as Jonce Trammetli's drinkin’ when he ec: 
fa'rly sot in, and which is a wice in a male 
person—it take a man o’ exper’ence and 
obserwation to do it. You see, J never 
let nary one of “em talk. JZ done the talk 
in’, and afore they scarcely knowed it, I 
had the papers signded, as it war, and 
which T had drawed ’em so close and pai 
ticklar that nary one of ’em couldn't nev 


| er find a place to pick a hole in “em.” 


WHO WERE THE PILGRIMS? 


‘es Pilgrims were Separatists from the 
_ English Chureh, and the offspring of 
Puritanism. 
the Reformation. 
few preliminary words to follow the va 
rious prominent steps by which that stage 


Puritanism was the child of 
It may be well in a 


from 
and 


of the Reformation was reached 
which the to Puritanism 
thence to Separatism became easy and 
natural. 

As early as the year 1 Bradwardine, 
the chaplain of Edward the Third, some 
what infected with the doctrine of Walter 
Lollard, who was burned for heresy at 
Cologne in 1322, induced his royal master 
to resist the encroachments of Clement the 
Sixth on the religious liberties of England, 
what was called the Statute of 
Provisors, by which imprisonment or ban 
ishment was decreed for all who should 

from the of Rome any 
presentation of benefices in the English 
Church. 

In 1377, Wycliffe, a professor of divini- 

ty in the University of Oxford, came out 


passage 


yd), 


by passin r 


procure court 


in open rebellion against the authority 
of the Pope, and not only quickened 
sluggish blood of the ancient establish 
ment of the English Church, then w 
nigh dead, but increased its current, and 
enlarged the channels through which 
flowed. In 1393, under Richard the Se: 
ond, the Act of Provisors was renewed 
and it was enacted that whocvei 
should bring into England, receive, pub 
lish, or execute there any papal bull, ex 
communieation, or other like document, 
should be out of the King’s protection 
and forfeit liberty 
This was ealled the Statute of Pramunire, 
which signified a statute fortifving th 
royal power against foreign assault. Thus 
for a time the supremacy of the Pope was 
technically overthrown in England. Dui 
ing the succeeding reigns of the houses 0: 
York and Laneaster, papal intrigue suc 
ceeded in rendering these statutes a dead 
letter, and the old encroachments and 
usurpations again crept in. It is doubt 


also 


goods, chattels, and 


| ful whether these encroachments would 


f 
| 
ii 
| 
} 
i 
| 
; 
j 
; 


have been resisted by Henry the Eighth 
if thev had not placed obstaeles in the 
But 
owing to the determination of Clement 


way of his divorce from Catherine. 


to oppose his wishes in this respect, Hen 
rv shook off allegiance to Rome, and de 
claved himself the head of the Chureh. 
Afterward, provoked into new attitudes of 
hostility to the Pope, and finally exasper 
ated by a retaliatory excommunication, 
he extended the breach between himself 
and Rome, already too wide to be healed, 
the last in the 
which them. Monas 
teries were suppressed, saintly shrines 


until span was broken 


connected 


were demolished, the worship of images 


was disallowed, and Wolsey, a prince of | 


Roman Church, was arrested under 
Act of Preemunire, and tried for trea 

The clergy were dismayed at these 
rovalacts, but opposed them in vain. The 
arrest of their cardinal brought them to 
terms, for the acts of which he had been 
found guilty had been shared by them, 
and their only safety lay in a recognition 
of the of the 
King. 

But Henry remained a Catholic never 
theless, and though he had overthrown 
the power of Clement within his realm, 
he was practically the Pope himself. He 
issued a bull, whose provisions in 1538 be- 
came a law, ealled the Statute of the Six 
Articles, or Bloody Statute, or the Whip 
with Six Strings. This article declared: 

1. That ifany one denied that the bread 
and the wine of the sacramental supper 
were the real body and blood of Christ, 
he should be burned alive, without the 
privilege of abjuring. 

2. That the bread is both the body and 
the blood, and that the wine is both the 
body and blood, of Christ, so that partak- 
ing of either is sufficient. 


the 
the 


son 


ecclesiastical supremacy 


3. That priests ought not to marry. 

4. That vows of chastity are perpetual 
ly binding. 

5. That private masses ought to be con- 
tinued. 


6. That confession to a priest is neces- | 


sary to forgiveness. 

It was added that whoever should deny 
either of the last five articles should for 
feit—even if he should reecant—all his 
goods and chattels, and be imprisoned as 
long as the King pleased; and if he con- 
tinued obstinate, or, after recanting his 


disbelief, relapsed, he should be put to | 


death, 
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But though Henry remained a Catholic 
as averse as ever to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, his warfare with the Pope 
could not fail to let ina little sunlight on 
the seeds of Protestantism about him, and 
swell them into vegetation and growth. 
In order that the minds of the people 

j might be turned against Rome, the Bible, 
translated into English by Tyndale a few 
vears before, and smuggled as a prohibit 
ed book into England from the Continent, 
was permitted to be printed at home, and 
thus the popular use and reading of the 
Seriptures became the corner-stone on 
which the strueture of religious freedom 
was destined to be built. 

Thus the reign of Henry the Ei¢hth 
ended, in 1547, and that of his son, Ed 
ward the Sixth, began. Sir Edward Sey 
mour, Earl of Hertford, and eldest bro 
ther of Queen Jane, the mother of Hdward, 
who had been the ex 
was created Duke of Somerset, 
and made Lord Protector of the realm 
Having been a friend of the Reformation, 
he had John Cheeke, a Greek 
lecturer at the University of Cambridge, 
and Riehard Cox, as preceptors of the 
prince, who had instructed their pupil 
with great care in the Protestant faith. 
Edward immediately after his accession 
favored the Reformation, and urged the 
religious instruction of the people. The 
Statute of the Six Articles was repealed, 
and a new liturgy, or Book of Common 
The mass was 
changed into the communion; confession 
to the priest was left optional; but the 
sign of the eross in baptism, in confirma 
| tion, and in anointing the sick was re 
tained. The English Bible was placed in 
every church, marriages by the clergy 
were permitted, the removal of all images 
| and pictures from the churches was order 
led, and the ceremonies of bearing palms 
on Palm-Sunday, candles on Candlemas 
| day, ashes on Ash-Wednesday, and some 
of the rites used on Good-Friday and East 
er, were forbidden. Cranmer and Ridley 
and other prominent leaders in the Refor 
mation were, however, too timid to ven- 
| ture upon a thorough reform, lest they 
might shock the prejudices of the people, 
and finally failed in their attempted work. 
Thus in framing the new liturgy many 
Popish superstitions were retained, and 
the Roman manual was to a great extent 
adopted as its model. But as in every 
| reform the most speedy and thorough 


named as one of 
ecutors, 


seeured 


Prayer, was drawn up. 
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surest and 
method, so the timid policy of Som 
erset and Cranmer not only failed to ap 


eradication of old errors is the 


safest 


wase the opponents of reform, represented 
ry Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, but also fell 
far short of meeting the 


! 
t 


requirements of 

he reformers, who were panting for the 
entire demolition of the Roman establish 
ment. 

The result of this poliey was Puritan 
ism, and the first Puritan was John Hoop 
er. An Oxford scholar at the time of the 
passage of the Statute of the Six Articles, 
Hooper was severe in its denunciation, 
and in consequence Was obliged to leave 
Afterward, further per 
sisting in his opposition to the ecclesiasti 
cal tyranny of Henry, he fled to Germany, 
where he 


the university. 


pursued his studies in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and became a learned 
Returning to Lon- 
reign of Edward, he was 


scholar and divine. 
don early in the 
permitt by Somerset to preach, and. re 
commended by him to the King. He was 
afterward commanded by his Majesty Lo 
continue his labors, and on the 5th of Feb 
ruary, 1550, reeeived orders from the King 
and Council to 


preach before the court 
during 


Lent. In 1550 he 
was appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but 
declined it on account of the oath, and the 
The oath of 
supremacy was made in the name of God 
and the saints and the Holy Ghost, which 
Hooper thought impious, beeause God 
alone ought to be appealed to. The King, 
becoming convinced of this, struck the of 
fensive of the oath; but the 
scruples of the new bishop concerning 


aw eck 


habits worn by the bishops. 


Ww yrds out 


the habits were not so easily reconciled. 
The King and Cranmer were inclined to 
dispense with them, but a majority of the 
Couneil said, ** The thing is indifferent, 
and therefore the law ought to be obey 
ed.” After a contest of nine months, in 
the course of which Hooper suffered a 
short imprisonment for his contumacy, 2 
compromise was effected, by which he eon 
sented to be robed in his habits at his con 
secration, and when he preached before 
the King or in any public place, but at all 
other times they should be dispensed with. 

Pending the settlement of this vexed 
feformation went on. The 
doctrine of the Chureh was yet to be re 
Under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley, forty 
two articles were framed upon the chief 


question the 


modelled. 
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points of Christian faith, which, after eor- 
rection and approval by other bishops 
and divines, received the roval sanction. 
These articles are, with some alteratio, 5. 
the same as those now in use, having by 
reduced to thirty-nine at the beginning 
| reign of Elizabeth. The final worl; 
of reformation Edward’s reign was 
second veyision of the Book of Conim 
Praver, by which some new features wer 


the 


added, and some of those whieh had pro 
oppressive to advanced reformers stre| 
out. Thus ended, in 1553, the reien of Kd 
ward, the boy King, whose death at the 
age of sixteen dashed the well-grounded 
hopes of the nation for a gradual but in 
the end a thorough reform. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the reign 
of Bloody Mary. Of course the reforma 
tory laws of Edward were repealed, and 
Romanism was once more triumphant 
but Her reign 
short—of only five years’ duration 
perhaps by the persecutions which char 
acterized it was in one respect the mean 


only for a season. 


of advancing the Protestant cause more 
vigorously than would have been pos 
sible if Edward had continued on the 
throne, [t is doubtful whether, in the 
progress of that gradual abandonment of 
Romish doctrine and Romish forms upon 
which Edward had entered, the ritual 
prescribed by him would not have been 
finally divested of enough of its objec 
tionable features to make it acceptable to 
the whole body of reformers. But on 
the accession of Mary, Protestants were 
forced in large numbers into exile, and 
subjected in other lands to new and po- 
tent influences. The current of Protest- 
antism which flowed toward the Conti- 
nent to escape her persecutions became 
divided there by the opposite teachings of 
Frankfort and Geneva, and flowed back 
after the accession of Elizabeth in sepa- 
rate streams, one to buoy up and sustain 
the English Chureh with all the forms 
with which the new Queen had invested 
it, and the other to sweep away, if possi 
ble, every vestige of Romanism in its rit 
ual. The contumaey of John Hooper was 
but a single Puritan wave, which met a 
vielding barrier and disappeared. With 
the return of the exiles from Geneva a 
new tide of Puritanism set in, with an 
ocean of resolute thought behind it, whic! 
no royal hand could stay. It began its 
career, as was the case with Hooper, with 
a simple protest against forms of worship 


| | 
| 


a protest 
demanded by the bishops, gradually ex 
ded to a denial of the power which de- 

led it. The more urgent the demand, 

rreater the resistance, until at last, 


blows on vielding metal, which only 


to weld and harden it, persecution 
verted objection to a ritual into a con 
ntious contempt of prelatical power, 
or did it stop here, 
ul been sharpened for the necks of the 


The sword whieh 


tolies beeame two-edged in the hands 
lizabeth, and was wielded with equal 
against noneonforming Protestants. 

vow and Greenwood and Ap-Henry 
felt it to day, and to-morrow the | 
priests Ballard and Maud sutfered a mar 
To-day the death of Mary 
to Protestant 
yone from the insidious attacks of Phil- 


tomish 


tvr’s death. 


s demanded protect a 


ip of Spain, and to-morrow Thomas Settle | 
nd Peter Wentworth were sent to prison | 


to quench the spirit of Protestant liberty, 
ch threatened the foundations of ec 

lesiastical power, 

in detail 

he oppression and persecution of the Pu 

tans under Elizabeth. 


It is not necessary to deseribe 


The great body 
fthem, however, remained inthe Chureh, 
simply protesting against its objectiona 
ble features, but tolerating them as long 
The r 
As the demands 
of the bishops had given birth to a protest 


is they were prescribed by law. 
sult was a natural one. 
against prelatieal tvranny, so the bloody 
hand of the Queen at last inaugurated a 
denial of regal supremacy in the affairs 
{the Chureh. Henee, though the great 


body of Puritans remained within 


here and there were those who 
claimed the right to set up churches of 
own, With their own church 


their own pastors and elders, 


reform, 


ject to no control or interference either 
from the bishops or the crown. 

The first separation from the Church 
worthy of note took place in 1567. After 
he failure of a new attempt in Parlia 
ment to pass a bill ‘‘ touching reforma- 
tion of matters of religion and church 
government,’’a body of worshippers, to the 
number of a hundred or more, occupied a 
all in London, in Anchor Lane, belong 
us to the company of the Plumbers, and 
ield service in accordance with their own 
methods, The clergymen present were 
John Benson, Christopher Coleman, Thom- 
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which, when conformity was | 


| zeal re-enforeed the 
the | 
ranks of episcopacy, desirous only of its | 
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liv) 


whom had been deprived of their 

Among the promi 
William White, who 
‘sturdy citizen of Lon 
of 
quiry naturally sue 
William White, the 


mary belonged to the same fa 
ily, and hy pe 


for nonconformity. 
nent 


is described 


lay men Was 
as a 


don, and a man fortune.” The in 


vests ttself whether 
Mayflow r Pilerim, 
not have inh 
his The dis 
covery, however, by the writer of this ar- 
ticle, some vears since, in Doetors’ Com 
mons in London, of the will of Bishop 
John White, dated 1621, in allu 


sion mide unnamed son, who 


which 


Is 


had left his country and his Chureh, su; 


vests a more probable parentage of the fa 
Thirtv-one 
of these worshippers were sent to prison, 


ther of the infant Peregrine. 


and the next day earried for examination 
the 
At the close of the examination the pris- 
oners were exhorted to forbear their re- 
but it being evident 
that they would not yield, they were sent 
Bridewell at 
the Queen. After ten and a half months’ 
imprisonment they were warned of great- 


hould they repeat 


before the commissioners of Queen, 


ligious assemblies: 


to prison the command of 


er severity s their fae 
tious and disorderly behavior, and then 
discharged, 

But the dispersion of these devoted Sep- 
aratists far from extinguished the fire they 
had kindled. In 1576, John Copping, Elias 
Thacker, and Robert all clergy- 
men of the Established Chureh, who had 
been deprived of their livings by the bish- 
ops, appeared on the scene, and by their 


Brown, 


erowlng sentiment of 
Brown of high 
family, related to Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, and chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk. 
Brown fled to Holland, 


Separatism. was man 


where he became 
pastor of a Separatist congregation com- 
He there wrote 
A Book which 


posed of English exiles. 


two books, one entitled 


| showeth the Life and Manners of all true 


| Christians, and how unlike they are unto 


Turks, and Papists, and Heathen Folk, 
and the other, A Treatise of Reformation 
without tarrying for Any: and of the 
Wickedness of those Preachers who will 
not reform Themselves and their Charge 
because they will tarry till the Magis 


These 


trate command and conpel Them. 
books, laying down substantially the plat 
| form on which seceding Separatists plant 
ed themselves, though exhibiting some- 
| thing of the exuberant zeal which char- 


| 
as Rowland, and Robert Hawkins, all of | acterized their author, were surreptitiously 


distributed in England, to the infinite an 


novance of the Queen and her councilors. 


At the time of their publication Copping 


and Thacker were in prison for noncon 


formity., and in some Way manage d to aid 


in theircireulation. For this offense they 


were transferred from the hands of the 


bishops to the secular power, and tried in 


June, 1593, under a charge of sedition 
In the same month both dred on the gal 


lows, and thus while the dissenting flame 
was burning with increasing zeal, two 
sparks only were extinguished by royal 


power. In 1585 Brown returned to Ene 
land, relying for immunity from punish 


ment on those kind ofliees of his relation, 


Lord Burleigh, which had often before 


stood him in need. In 1588 he under 
went the sentence of excommunieation in 
a bishops’ court for contempt in not re 
sponding toa citation, whereupon he sud 


denly recanted, and submitting himself to 


the order and government established in 
the Church, was restored to good stand 
ing, and in 1591 was the recipient of a 


living at the hands of those whose power 


he had so long denied and resisted. Dur 
ing his eventful career he had stamped 
on his followers the name of Brownists, 
which was applied, without regard to ini 


nor differences of opinion in matters of 


doctrine and chureh government, to all 
who had separated themselves from the 
Established Chureh. It was disgust at 
his reeantat 


ton and not opposition to his 
views whieh led Robinson at a later day 
to warn his followers to throw off and re 
ject the name. 

But the fate of Thacker and Copping, 
while it perhaps deterred the timid like 
Brown who were not made of martyrs’ 
stuff, failed to cheek the onward move 
ment of Separatism. The martyrdom of 
Barrow and Greenwood and Ap-Henry 
followed soon after, and added fuel in 
stead of water to the flame, for resistance 
to prelatical tyranny found ampler justiti 
eation in the eruelty with which the ty 
rannical hand dealt its blows. 

Henry Barrow was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, a member of the legal profession 
in London, and ‘was sometime a fre 
quenter of the court” of Queen Elizabeth. 
John Greenwood, also a graduate of Cam 
bridge, had been ordained in the Church, 
and had served as chaplain in the family 
of Lord Rich, a Puritan nobleman of 
Rochford in Essex. John Ap-Henry, or 
Penry, as he is generally called in his- 
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‘church, followed by John Lathrop, who 


tory, was a Welshman, who took his fips 
degree in Cambridge, and the deorer a 
Master of Arts at Oxford. They had 
passed rapidly through the mild. st 
Puritanism, which they found no tit pes 
ing-place, and by pen and voice had « 
tered with zeal into the cause of Separa 
tism. 


As Separatism grew, Puritanism creyy 
also, and the noneonforming Puritay 
though denouncing Separatism as 4 
schism, and hating schism as a sin. at Jast 
found himself in the outer cirele of 1) 
Whirlpool, where, all uneonscious of his 
destination, he was drifting irreeoverably 
into the vortex of Independentism. In 
lustration of this, the career of Francis 
Johnson, a noted convert to Separatism 
was a singular one. A determined P 
tan, but a bitter enemy of Separatism, he 
was the pastor of an English congrega 
tion at Middelburg, in Zealand, when the 
fact came to his knowledge that a book 
written by Barrow and Greenwood in 
prison, entitled A Brief Discovery of the 
False Chureh, was in the hands of the 
printers there with a view to illicit distri 
bution in England. As a loyal though 
Puritan minister of the English Chureh, 
he became alarmed at the thought of the 
harm its circulation might cause, and no- 
tified the English ambassador of the dan 
ger, He was at once employed to inter 
cept the publication, and performed his 
commission so thoroughly as to aecom 
plish the destruction of the whole edition, 
excepting two copies, which he rved. 
one for himself and one for a friend, 
‘When he had done this work, he went 
home, and being set down in his study, he 
began to turn over some pages of this book, 
and superticially to read some things here 
and there as his faney led him. At length 
he met with something that began to work 
upon his spirit, which so wrought with 
him as drew him to this resolution, seri- 
ously to read over the whole book, the 
which he did once andagain. In the end 
he was so taken, and his conscience was 
troubled so, as he could have no rest in 
himself until he crossed the sea and came 
to London to confer with the authors, then 
in prison.” The result of his conversion 


| was the organization, in 1592, of a Sepa 


ratist congregation in Southwark, which 
was the original starting-point of a so 
ciety now living and fiourishing. In 
1616 Henry Jacob became pastor of this 
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16 to Ameriea in 1634, and was settled | 


rthe church in Seituate. The South 
chureh was until recently under the 
Rev. John Waddington, 


for many years has been assiduous in his 


ot 


rts to trace back the current of Pilgrim 

ry, Francis Johnson, soon after the 
ranization of his church, was ban 

from England, and 

vanished church in Amsterdam, and there 

‘eaused the same books which lhe 

to burn to be new 


set out at his own charge 


became pastor of : 


an Instrument 

ed and 
But in this onward movement of Sepa 
ratism it may be asked, what was the atti 
It must not 
sed, because Separatists were Puritans, 
that 


or 


be 


ide of Puritanism ? sup 
it Puritans were Separatists, 
the 
Mp between the two. 


or 


Was slightest sympathy 


ends] 


The Sepa 


ratists pushed to the extremes of reform. 


and denounced those who tarried by the 
\ The Puritans, loval to the Chureh 
est iblishment, while protesting ag 
jectionable forms, were waiting for their 
correction Mm conformity with law, and the 


Wa 


op 


Separatists found no opponents more vig 
orous or hostile than those within their 
| In the Parliament of 1593, 


ranks in 
ch the Puritan element predomin ited 


wh 
in the Commons, the most direct and pos 
itive 

ratists encountered in the w 
In that Parliament 
iritual lords, who held the control 
in the Upper House, sent down to the Com 


law was enacted which the Sepa 
} 


iole history 


of their persecutions. 


the s 


mons an act imposing the severest penal 
ties on all Noneonformists, which the Pu 
ritans sueceeded in so far modify ing as to 
exclude themselves from its operation, and 
to substitute for the Separatist the punish 
ment Up to that time 
pers entions had been conducted under a 
forced construction of the act of 23 Eliza- 
beth, intended, when enacted, to apply to 
papists only, which 
speaking against the bishops the same as 
seditious matter against the Queen. The 
odium ineurred by the bishops in conse- 
rendered, in their opinion, a new 
aw necessary, which should have a direet 
application to that class of reeusants, who 
in the progress of time had become more 
dangerous than the papists to the stabili- 
ty of the Chureh. It has been claimed, 
in defense of the Puritans, that this act 
Was a compromise with the House of 
Lords, and really substituted in behalf of 
the Separatists the milder punishment of 


of banishment. 


made writing or 


quence 


banishment for that of a felon’s death. 
But it wa at all. 
‘} law was a direct and positive en- 


really no Compromise 
The new 
actment, purporting to explain, but not 
repeal, ld law, 


ed in foree, and 


the « The old law remain- 
would have been as potent 
if the Queen 


it as an instrument of per 


as ever 
fit 


secution, 


ind the bishops had 


seen {oO Use 


The new law, passed by a Puritan Com 


buted 


the tlood of Oppression, which 


Mons, contri in no small decree to 
was destined to sweep Separatism out of 
England. The not tol 
erate opposition to the old idea of 
ecclesiastical unity, and were willing to 
fo as far as the farthest in suppressing 
it. They held that the National Church, 


though pe rhaps in some respects corrupt 


Puritans could 


any 


and unseripturally organized, contained 
within itself Church of Christ, and 
therefore they abhorred 


a true 
separation from 
its worship and communion a sinful 
They believed that Parliament 
might rightfully enact laws for eeclesias- 


as 


schism. 


tical government, and for the punisl 


of ece] 


ment 
‘stastical offenders. Their approv- 
al of this law, therefore, was not incon- 
sistent with their attitude of hostility to 
the 


borne in mind by the reader as measuring 


Separatists, and should always be 


the difference between two distinet bodies 
of reformers, which have been ignorantly 
and persistently mingled and confounded. 

The next independent chureh establish- 
ed in Ene lL was that of John Smith, 
organized at Gainsborough in 1602. Mr. 
Smith shortly after removed with his eon- 
to 
sions among his people embarrassed his 
Though a learned man, he was 
unstable and capricious, as appears by 


his own confession in the preface to one 


Amsterdam, where dissen- 


crecation 


WOrk., 


of his books, in whieh he desires that his 
last writings may always be taken for his 
present judgment. 
a Baptist, and moved with his disciples to 
Ley, where he soon afterward embraced the 
views of Arminius, which he ably defend- 
ed ina book answered by John Robinson 
in 1611. In early life he had been a pupil 
of Francis Johnson, and was at one time 
connected with the Southwark 

This church, which claimed by Mr. 
| Waddington to have inspired the move 
ment which resulted in the Pilgrim chureh 


He afterward became 


church. 


Is 


at Scrooby, has certainly a memorable re 
icord. Francis Johnson was its first pas- 


| tor, John Greenwood its first teacher, Dan 
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tudley and George Kniston its first 


elders, and Christopher Bowman and 


Nicholas Lee its first deacons. Henry 
Jacob and John Lathrop, Its pastors at 
later day, complete the list of those known 
to have been connected with it in its ear 
liest vears. Surely every true son of New 


England should hold the old churel of 
south rk, the parent of Congregational 
ism in Mneland, only less dear to his heart 
than the old Plymouth church, the child 


of the Pilgrim church at Scrooby,. 


The date of the formation of the Sepa 
ratist ‘ho at Serooby has generally 


the year 1602.0 
ave been an error had it 
Nathaniel Morton 


in his memorial, made without a references 


| 


now Known to 


origin in a statement of 


toany authority. The discovery of Br ud 
ford’s history has exposed this among oth 
er errors, and fixed the vear 1606 as the 
truedate. Itis known that the departure 
of the congregation for Holland took 
place in the early part of the year 160s. 
Bradford savs: ‘*So after they had con 
tinuedtogether about a year, they resolved 
to get over into Holland as they could, 
Which was in the vear 1607-8.” He fur 
ther says that Brewster died in 1643, and 
‘that he had borne lis part in weal and 
woe with this persecuted church 
thirty-six years in England, Holland, and 
this wilderness.” 

The inder of this church was William 
Brewster, one who, in the language of an 
En wish antiquarian, the most em 
inent person in the Pilgrim movement, 
and who, if that honor is to be given to 
anv single person, must be regarded as the 
father of New England.” He was the 
son of William Brewster of Serooby, who 
held the position of postmaster for many 
years. He was born in 1560, and having 
spent four years in the University of 
Cambridge, entered in 1584 the service of 
Sir William Davison, who had recently 
returned from a two years’ embassy in 
Scotland. that time Philip of Spain 
was at war with the Netherlands, and 
Elizabeth had been importuned to save 
the United Provinees from his crasping 
hand. Davison was immediately intrust- 
ed with a mission to prepare the way for 
such substantial aid as might rescue the 
Netherlands from Catholie despotism. 
Brewster attended him as secretary, and 
in this and a subsequent mission rendered 
important service. The port of Flushing, 
with important fortresses in Holland and 


MAGA 


LINE. 


Ze and, were tré to Elizabeth ac 
security for men and money loaned, and 


held as cautionary towns. The keys . 
Flushing were placed by Davison 
hands of Brewster, and held by him 
the arrival of Sir Philip Sidney, 1 


apy minted to its permanent Comiia 
On the eve of the return of Davis 

Mneland he was presented with a 
chain in recognition of his valuable si 
ices, Which he placed on the nec] 


Brewster, reques 


+ 


ting him to wear it 
their arrival at court. This request 
doubtless in token of his estect 
the fidelity with which his seereta 


performed his duties. Davison the 
bussador was now made a Seeretary of 
State, and one of the Privy Council, and 
Brewster continued to act as his seereta 
While these seenes were 
Mary Queen of Seots was pris 
awalti Rep | 
and oo. petitions to Elizabeth to s | 


her to the block were met neit! er by 
jection nor approval, and the mind of 
Queen wavered between a desire to s 
her cousin and a conviction thiut 
death alone could suppress the ] 
Which, with or without her connivan 
her adherents were hatching against tli 
Protestant throne. In one of her sever 
moods she sent for Davison, and ord 


him to procure a death-warrant, signed i! 
and required him to bear it to the Lor 


Chancellor for allixing the great 
With the seal appended, Davison delis 
ed it to the Council, who sent it at once io 
the officials to whom it was directed, and 
the execution followed. When the infor- 
mation of the death of Mary reached the 
Queen, she manifested extreme indign 
tion at the haste which had been used, 
and deelared that though the warrant had 
been signed and sealed, it was not to have 
been enforced until after further orders. 
The indignation of the Queen, feigned or 
real, was visited on Davison, and he was 
committed to the Tower, and earried |i 
fore the Star Chamber Court for trial. 
The court, though pronouncing him to be 
‘a good, able, and honest man,” 4 
wishing to shield the Queen, fined hin 
ten thousand marks, and committed 
to the Tower during her Majesty's plea 
sure. His public career had reach d an 
abrupt conclusion, and after a life of 
orable retirement, he died in 1608, in the 
very year in which Brewster and his 
church were leaving England for Holland. 
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Thus ended the life at court which Brew Here Brewster lived, as Dradford Savs, 


eer had begun with such brilliant pro- | “doing much good in promoting and fur 

Had Queen Mary died in prison, | thering religion, not only by lis prae- 
le. but hy procuring good 
retained at court, it is probable that preach rs to all places thereabouts, and 


rwould have become a courtier or, drawing im of others to assist and help 


» had Davison by a ry other « is] ition | tice and exa tl} 


anan instead of a hunted Pilgrim. | forward in such a work, he himself most 
tery followed the fallen fortunes of | commonly deeply in the charge, and some 
oatron, faithful in his friendship to the | times above his ability.” Here he remain 
n Marv was executed on the) ed a mild Nonconformist at first, and, as 

1 


February, 1586-7, and Davison was | Bradford again says, ** domg the best wood 


tted to the Tower six days after- | he could, and walking according to the 


Brewster probably moved to Seroo- revealed light he saw, until the Lord re 
vear 1588, to take charge of | vealed further unto him.” Finally, ow 
business of his father, who wv in | ing to the more and more stringent de 
ith. It is known that his father | mands of the bishops, to the tyranny of 
1 the summer of 1590, and that he hiteift, inercased rather than diminish 
d, in his application for the his suceessor, Bancroft, and to 


ment to fill the vaeaney, that lhe nvielding temper ¢ f James, of whose lib 


yorformed the d ities of th lic for erality hopes had been raised. he de 
randa half. It seems to be eertain | termined to throw off all allegiance to the 
though Davison had been d pos Chureh. and organize a congregation in- 


iprisoned, he hh not lost the r dependent of its t ehings and rule. Sab- 


nd influence which he had former- | bath after Sabbath they met in the manor 
ssed. Sir John Stanhope, who | house, at first under the ministrations of 
ay pointed Postmaster-General by let- | Richard Clyfton, and afterward of John 
patent bearing date June 20, 1590, ) Robinson, Clyfton had been vicar of 
a letter, now extant, to Davison, | Marnham, and afterward rector of Bab 
1 he styles Seeretary, dated August | worth, and when ad prived of his living 
2d in that vear, in reply to his reeom- | by reason of his nonconformity, he took 
dation of his old seeretary for the ap- | charge of the little congregation at Seroo 
pointment. There seems to have been | by. He went with them to Holland in 
isunderstanding on the part of Sir | 1608, but remained in Amsterdam when 
ider whieh he had made another | they removed to Leyden, and died in 1616. 
ntinent, which he expresses himself Soon after the pastorate of Clyfton be 
s letter as willing to revoke. At any | gan, John Robinson became associnted 
it is known that on the Ist of April, | with the band of worshippers in the man- 
William Brewster was in full pos- | or-house—a man who by his character, 
ion of the offiee, and remained its in 
nbent until September 30, 
To Serooby, then, in 176. he entered Eni: nuel 
vster went—a small village on the | College in 1592, took the degree of M.A. 
of Nottinghamshire, about two | in 1600, and B.D. in 1607. He began his 
les from Austerfield, in Yorkshire, with | ministerial labors in Mundham, where, 
river Idle flowing between. He oecu- | participating in the opposition to the cere 


| the old manor-house of the bishops, | monies enforced by the hierarchy, he was 


far back as William the Con- | at length suspended from his function 


ror had been a possession of the Arch- He afterward retin d to Norwich, where 


ps of York. Here slept Margaret, | he gathered about him a small congrega 

n of Scotland, daughter of Henry the | tion of Puritans, with whom he labored 
venth,on her way to that kingdom, in | until he finally renounced all communion 
here Cardinal Wolsey, when dis-) withthe Church. In Hanbury’s memori- 

lby his King, passed several weeks; als the following passage is quoted from 

ere also Henry the Eighth halted on | Ainsworth’s answer to Crashaw: ** Wit 
ney north in 1541. Nothing now | ness tlie late practice in Norwich, where 

ins of the ancient grandeur of the | certain citizens were excommunicated 

but a portion of the building, incor- | for resorting unto and praying with Mr. 
porated into a farm-house, and an old mul- | Robinson, a man wortliily reverenced of 
berry-tree planted by the great cardinal. | all the city for the grace of God in him, 
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as yourself also will acknowledge.” 
ard spoken of by Ephraim Pagitt 
as ‘‘one M 
Norwk hi 

Brownist 
licht 
hesitated 
brethren who could still xr 
selves to remain im the 
but that continual persecution drove him 


to the His | 


character Baillie, 


aster Robinson, who, leaving 
mialeontent, beeame a id 
Robinson himself sei 

broke in upon him by CTeeS, that he 
Puritan 


eonetle them 


to outrun those of his 


Establishment,” 


extremes of separation. rh 
attested by 
one of the opponents of separ itis, 
most le 


was well 
calls him in his writings ** the 
ed, poli 
that sect en] 
William 
original Ser chureh. 
ther, William Bradford, 
tertield, a ill about two 
from 1575. He had 
William, Thomas, and Robert, of whom 
William, the father of Governor 
ford, married Alice Hanson, 
ter of John Tlanson. William: Bradford, 
| 


afterward the Governor, was born in 1580, 


shed, and 

ved, 


Bradford Was anothe r of 


modest Spirit that ever 


the 
ndfa 
at Aus 


His 
Was livin 
miles 


SI town 


three sons 


PC 
> } 
Brad 


the daueh 


+] 
and was consequently about seventeen 


year of ave at the time of the formation 
of 
in 
ucated under the care 


| 
he Serooby church. His father dit d 


t 
his infaney, and he was reared and ed 
of his unele Thom 
as. The house in which it is said he lived, 
and the chureh in which he was baptized, 
the latter lis 


how be 


unding, and in 
ord may 
Though springing from the ranks of the 


are still sti 


baptismal ree 

yeomanry, he became a man of learning, 

and found time afterward in Holland to 


master the 


language of the country, to 
Which he added a knowledge of Freneh, 
ik, and even Hebrew, 

‘that he 

eves the ancient oracles of ( rod in all their 
That 


should, in epposition to the wish 


which he 
mieht see with his own 


native beauty.” so young a man 
of his 
unele and euardian, have east’ his lot for 
conscience’ sake with the outlawed chureh 
of the 


tive courage and ind pend nee which aft 


Pilgrims, is an evidence of that na 


erward, when fully developed, made him 
the stalf and hope of the Plymouth Col 
to all 


he replied: ** To keep a wood conscience, 


ony. In answer remonstrances 


and walk in such a way as God has pre 
seribed in His word, is a thing which I 
shall prefer above you all, and above life 
itself.” 

The registry of the Austerfield church 
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An attempt has 
been made to identify him with the father 


of Nathaniel Morton, the seeretary oj Pr 


ton, February 12, 1598. 


mouth Col who came to Ne \\ 
in the Arn, in 1623. 


The discovery of 
Levden has 
made, however, by Henry C. Murphy 
United States Minister at the Ha» 
which he is deseribed as ** Georee Mui 
of York, in England, merehant.” 
probable that the Southworths and Cary 


marriage rd 


ters were members of the Serooby ej 
and the 
tradition 


probability is re-enforced 

that there had been an 

Bradford and lis wi 
Southworth 
The 
nts were O} posed lo 
the ground of 
position, and she married 
Bradford heard in 
aw iddow, 


ment between 


(Carpente before torad 


left 


hi 


tradition 
adi 


union on inequality 


| South 
America that 
and after the ide 
wife proposed anew by a letter, re 


after: 


the 


The bapti 


Rober 


In existences 
Ine his proposal, she came in 
William Butten, son of 


nlso 1 corded in 


and was married. 
thie 
under date of Septe 

under date of March 10, 

was probably the servant of 

the iM 
passage. 
was doubtless the same William W2) 
who the 


and 


ler, who started in 


drowned on the 


Was 
Was among passt neers in 
1621, both Butte 

Wright, it is safe to presume, were 1 


bers of the Ser woby church, 


Fortune in 


But this church was not to remain Jong 
unmolested. James the First liad come to 
he throne in 1603. Wohitgift, as Bacon 
calls him, ‘tthe conscientious and tlere- 
fore relentless persecutor of Nonconform 
simulta 
neously with Elizabeth, and had been f 
lowed by Bancroft, whose intolerant spi 
was neither guided nor regulated by coi 
timidity. Smith had 
already planted himself with his congre 
gation in Amsterdam, the London churel 
had gone, and the free land of Holla 
was sprinkled with seattered exiles 

The story of the attempted departur 
the Pilgrim chureh in the 
1607, the treachery of the captain who 
was to take them on board his vessel at 
Boston, their detention and imprison- 


itv,” had closed his career almost 


scientiousness or 


autumn 


records also the baptism of George Mor- | ment, and their final arrival at Amster- 
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is a familiar one. Why their de 
ture should have been interfered with, 
en the penalty of the offense of Sepa 
an was banishment, many are unable 
But the King had issued a 

Jamation against to the 
sh colony of Virginia without a roy 


mderstand. 
emigration 
and a suspicion was entertain 
| either real or feigned, that such was 
the destination of the Serooby band. — It 
intended at first to make Amsterdam 
but the in the 
of Smith, which they feared 
it become contagious, induced them 
remove in 1609 to Leyden, and that 

for eleven years they made their 


home, dissensions 
rrogatlon 


residence. 
In Levden, then, from 1609 to 1620, the 
ryims lived, joined at various times by 
liam White, Isaae Allerton, Samuel 
‘aller, Degory Priest, and Edward Wins 
from London, Robert Cushman from 
George Morton from York, 
mid Joun Carver and other exiles from 
parts of England. Of these, 
Winslow, a man probably of university 
education, or at least liberal culture, 
son of Edward Winslow, of Droitwich, 
Worcester, joined the Pilgrims not 
ry years before their embarkation for 
rica. He married in Leyden, in 1618, 
th Barker, of Chester, England, 
‘ame, as is well known, one of the 
and supports of the Plymouth Colo- 
At a subsequent period he was ap- 
pointed by Cromwell one of the three 
commissioners to determine the value of 


iterbury. 
ious 


of 


English ships destroyed by the King of 
Denmark, and afterward a member of the 
commission to aeeompany Admiral Penn 
nd General Venable on the expedition 
tinst Hispaniola. While engaged in 
nterprise he died, and was buried at 

1 
Miles Standish also joined the Pilgrims 
at Leyden, probably not on account of 
auy religious aflinity, but because his bold 
md adventurous nature was tempted by 
the enterprise on which they were about 
toembark. His great-grandfather 
singer brother of the house of Standish 
of Dokesbury Hall, of which it is believed 
John Standish, knighted by Richard the 
Second, was the founder. Compelled to 
his fortune, he chose the profession 
‘ms, and served with the troops sent 
Elizabeth to assist the Duteh against 
thearmsofSpain. During the armistice, 


was a 


| fication of Separati: 


of England, in 1634. 
| al spirit pervaded his life, and the com- 
which began the year of the arrival of the | 


Pilgrims in Leyden, he fell in with son 
of their number, and tinally cast in his lot 
with them 

Richard Clyfton having concluded to 
Amsterdam, 
was chosen pastor, and at lis house, pro- 


remain in John Robinson 
bably, the congregation met on the Sab- 
bath. 
tion is unknown 
inson, on Clock Alley, in the rear of St. 
156 feet west of Heer 
en Street, and had a frontage of 


If they had any church, its situa- 


The house of Mr. Rob- 


Peter’s Church, was 
25 feet 6 
inches, and a depth of 75 feet. Hlere he 
Sth of May, 1611, the date 
of the deed of the promises, until his death, 
in 1625. 
Peter show that 
pavement, the sum of nine flor- 
ins was paid for the right of burial. This 
] 


sum only secured a place of deposit for 


lived from th 


The reeords of the church of St. 


he was buried under its 


4} 
and that 


the term of seven years, and it is probable 
that at the end of that t 
fin was removed to an unknown grave, or 
red in the burial of 
vith 
the University of Levd n, one of whose 


ime either his eof- 


his ashes were seatts 
others. Robinson was connected 
professors, Arminius, died about the time 
of his arrival. Episcopius followed Ar- 
minius in the support of his peculiar doc- 
trines, and Robinson, as @ man of recog- 
nized ability and learning, was selected to 
defend the tenets of old Calvinism in dis- 
But 
though an earnest opponent of Arminian 
doctrines, he felt no sympathy with those 
acts of the Svnod of Dort which resulted in 


cussions with that eminent scholar. 


the death of Barneveldt and the impris 
onment of Grotius, the story of whose es- 
cape, as told by Motley, is as full of inter- 
est as the 
In addition to ministrations in his church, 
of au- 
A Justi- 
Chureh, 
to Gov- 


most stirring fiction or drama. 


he took on himself also the labo: 


He published in 16 


thorship. 


i 
fron th 


: 
a copy of which, onee belonging 


ernor Bradford, and containing his au- 
tograph, may be seen in the Plymouth 
Registry of Deeds. Of Religious Com- 
munion appeared in L614; Apologia Justa 
et Necessaria, in 1619; and a Defense of 
the Doctrine of the Synod of Port, in 
1624, the year before his death. His post- 
humous pubhieations were and 
Observations, Divine and Moral, in 1628; 
and a Treatise the Lawfulness of 
Learning of the Ministers in the Church 


A sweet and liber- 


On 


munity of men and women chastened by 
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es had no room in their hearts 


by the igno 


} 


been eredited, but from 


CAaFrcer, shaped and 
obedience to his teac hinges, Wits 
i of charity, tolera 
terized the Plymouth 

as they had been by the 
of persecution and the hardships of 
exile, until overrun by th 


Massachusetts Bav. the 


narrower Puri 


of harsh 
ich, however, it 
and soften 
to seek 
ipation ra liy at fi 


neaved in teaching 


some occ rst 
Being fa 


| 
Ol 


tiiat day, he 
‘or the task. He 

la publishing house, be 

ted with capital by Thomas Brew 
luman, who was a meniber of 
OF course, under the eir 

cinst 
tion of | 
refor 
innd., 


tary 


in the publica 


In the vocacy of Chureh 
m, destined for circulation in Ene 
In 1616 ] 


on 


published a commen 
the Prove rbs of Solo 
‘ 

artwriont, 


mon, with a prefaee by 


There are three copir s of this 
Plymouth, one owned by the 
William Hedge, 


Society. 


One by 

the 
A Confutation of 

New Test- 


also by Cartwright, without. how 


published 
the Remish Translation of the 
nt. 


ever, the name of the publisher on the 
title-page, When R 
translation speared, Walsing 
ham requested Cartwright to undertake 


} 
and sent 


the mish 


a} 

I 
im one hundred 


its refutation, 


to aid him in his work. Arehbish 

W hiteift, lat 
was doing, proh proceeding fur 
ther. C 


afterward perfected t 


pounds 
learning ‘artwricht 
ibited hi 


irtwrig desisted, but 
he work as far as the 
fifteenth chapter of Revelation. The man 


av many vears neelected, until 


as orm-eaten, it came 


hands of Brewster, and was given 


t, defaced and w 


into the 


by him tothe world. A copy also of this 
of the Pilgrim So 
Latin the true 


and Ames’s reply 


work is in the library 
Cl ty. A 

and gent 
Lo 


trove also 


On 
line 
Grevinehovius on the Arminian con 
in Latin, ed, and oth 
Which fully oeeupied his time 


until his departure for New England. 


follow 


er works, 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The appearance of these boo] 


AS (Qi 
fail to alarm King James. who aye 
ders to Sir Dudley Carleton, Enelis 

bassador at the Haeue. to prevent 
‘urther publication, and if possible 


l 


at that 
in England engaged in negotiations 


the arrest of the publishes 
ster was sought for, but 
the Virginia Company, and cor 
found, Brewer was arrested, 

ameniber of the university, was, und 
exempted from the liability 

to Eneland, He cons ‘ 


hie wever, to oy of his Own 


charter, 
sent 


accord 


university making it a condition 


ol 
soing that he should be treated as a 


man and not a prisoner, that he shoule 
be well used, and after his examil 


Lhhat 


vithout ¢ 
He was afterward diseliy 


be suffered to return 
himself, d, 
and the abandonment by Brewster of his 
business in anticipation of his departure 
prevented further trouble. 

Bui the Pilgrims were not destin: | to 
remain in Holland. Their residence there 
had begun at the beginning of the tw: lve 
years’ truce between Holland and Spa n, 
and it was not unreasonably feared that a 
renewal of hostilities might result in 4 
triumph of Philip, and a persecu 
the little band more serious than any the 
They were a 
gradually losing their identity ano 
people with 
and habits, with whom, like a rive: 
ing to the sea, they might be merged ai 
lost. Having determined, then. to ] 
Leyden, their place of destination beeame 


Lion 
had before eneountered. 


strange strange lane 


eave 


the subject of serious and prolonged dis 
cussion, Virginia, however, was decided 
and arrangements 
made for their departure. 


upon, were at once 
It is unneces 
sary to trace their progress further: t] 
familiar on 
The little band, whieh disappeared fron 


story of their voyage is a 


the eyes of the world, as what is mortal 
in man enters the valley of the shadow 
of death, has like his risen spirit emery: 

The m: 
house where they worshipped has gone to 
ruin; their sanctuary in Leyden is un 
known; of the little house on the hill in 
Plymouth where their first prayers in th 

New World were uttered, relic re 
mains; but the little one has become a 
thousand, and wherever in this happs 
land a modest tower or spire rears its liead 
above the trees, there may be found a 
| Serooby church, 


into a glorious immortality. 


ho 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOC 


YOUNG 
VOETHE, in his Wilhelm Meister, out- | 


MW lines a scheme of a union of men en 


gaged in practical and artist work, who, | 


held together by the ties of fellowship, 
shall be a brotherhood spread over all 
lands. He weaves about his pretty plan 


the flowers of poetry and song; the mem- | 


bers are in constant motion, but as they 
flit to and fro they sing: 


‘From the mountains to the champaign, 
By the glens and hills along, 

a tramping, 

a motion as of song; 

And this undetermined roving 
Brings delight, brings good heed: 

And thy striving be it with loving, 
And thy living be’t in deed.” 


Come a rustling and 


Comes 


But how unlike poetry is to fact! 
busiest Bund or union of men engaged in 
artisan toils is the dreaded International, 
whose fittest svmbols are the explosive 
shell and the toreh. It has in past vears 
met in Geneva, but only to take counsel 
how to overturn society; and yet in this 
same city was effected in 1878 the combina- 


MEN’S CHRIS’ 


The | 


TATION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


TIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


tion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso 


_ciations which made them a fellowship fo 


the world. In August, 1881, the conven 
tion of associations for all lands, held in 
London, compacted this world-wide organ 
ization. Here, then, we have a new force 
which from the simplest beginnings has 
grown to be most efficacious in promoting 
good order, good) morals, and religion 

It is well to place these two ** Internation 

als” side by side in our thoughts, and to 
dwell upon the possibilities of each. ky 

ery force which helps to conserve socicts 
is welcome to the citizen and the states 
man; and nothing is so effective in co) 

serving social order as the Christian 1 

ligion. 

Briefly stated, a Young Men’s Christi 
Association is a company of men, und 
forty years of age, holding the principles 
usually called evangelical, who aim 
bring other young men to share in | 
faith which they cherish. To effect this 
end, in addition to the direct inculeatio: 
of truth, advantage is taken of social «| 


— 
: 
{ 


nees. Music, song, lectures, gymnas 

all that makes the pure and innocent 
of the young is utilized for a sacred 
pose. Christianity becomes common 
blereal, personal. Religionistaught 
ich as possible without the formatits 
Teacher and disciple meet 
the common ground of the fellowship 
Personal 


iis the key used to open the he 


platform. 


youth, interest in young 


art, and 
repare the way for the admission of 
highest truth. 

What an advance this is upon the cus 
ary formal modes of Cliristian teach 
one can well The formal 
thod is vital, indispensable: it is the 

cessary consequence of the existence of 

the Christian Chureh as a permanent in 
And yet it has its limitations. 
iddresses all who come to be taught, 
only to the secular interests 
is important that the lessons 


imagine. 


stitution. 
It 
but. looking 
if society, it 
of Christianity should be carried to those 
who do not come to be taught. Now a 


Christian Association might readily be- | 
come a close corporation, limited to young 


men who have, as one might say, the 


pass-word, who have already within them | 
the sympathies which an active Christian 


faith always inspires. To escape this, 


whieh would be a fatal error, the members | 


are divided into two classes, the active and 
the associate. The active are members of 
evangelical Churches; the associate, young 
men of good moral character. The one 
class controls the association, the other 
enjoys its privileges. The associate mem- 
bers are of all shades of faith; Protestant 


and Catholic, Jew and Christian, are alike | 
|on large and ambitious meetings to sus- 


welcome, provided only the one condition, 
a good moral character, is met. If men 


in society, according to the old saying, are | 


as pebbles shaken in a bag till all their 


rough edges are worn away, surely in | 
sich a union the asperities and angular- 


ities of sectarianism will rapidly disap- 
pear. The eriticism upon the narrow- 


ness of seets has edge and truth, but to | 


the Young Men’s Christian Association it 
hardly applies. 
'o bind together such a congeries of 


eties, and to inform them with a com- | 


\ life, has required tact, patience, and 
ommon good judgment. The associ- 


tions are an example of business shrewd- | 
For once | 


ess applied to Christian aims. 


orldly wisdom in the best sense has en- | 


ed into league with Christian simplici- 
One can not read the instructions for 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS, THE MEN'S 


CHRISTIAN 


FOUNDER OF 
ASSOCTATIONS 


YOUNG 


{Photographed by Maull and Co., 62 Cheapside, London. } 


the formation of associations without tra- 
cing the marks of this wisdom. Some of 
them run in this wise: ** Begin quietly, 
without mass-meetings.”” ** Avoid debt.” 
‘Do not run a race with a lyceum, or 
any like institution: strike out into new 
paths.” ** Build a house that beats the 
public-house.” Keep out the talking, 
office-seeking men who are ready to seize 
upon a new movement so long as it adds 
to their popularity or gratifies their van 
itv.” At conventions * show men’ are 
not needed, nor persons simply who can 
make a good speech.”  ** Do not depend 


tain interest In your work.” ** Put your 
association room not higher than the see- 
ond floor, and furnish it as a parlor, and 
not ina formal manner as a public hall.” 
‘Do not engage as an organization in mea- 
sures of political reform.” Such instrue- 
tions reveal a patient study of the diffi- 
culties which are met in the path of every 


/movement, and of the methods by which 


they are to be overcome. There is a 
touch of satire in the advice to keep clear 
of the windy, talking man. What vii- 
lage in our land does not: know him ? 
Carlyle, in his Stump-Orator, advises 
that a bit of his tongue be cut off every 
time he talks without doing. 
ations have learned that ** all deep talent 
is a talent to do, and is intrinsically of 
silent nature.” They have a short word 


The associ- 
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W. E. SHIPTON. —[SEE PAGE 262. | 
(Photographed by A. Debenham, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


for the fussy orator: ** Much-talking man, 
you may go down: your gift 1s not want 
ed here.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
worldly prudence is the chief quality in 
the management of these associations. 
It plays a subordinate part only; un 
derneath it is a fervid zeal for the spirit 
ual welfare of young men. To justify | 
the term ** Christian” as a part of their 
name, the associations have been com- 
pelled to frame strict definitions. They 
have been asked to make good moral char- 
acter the sole condition of active mem- 
bership. This is, upon the surface, very 
reasonable ; for what is better than a 
union of young men of good morals ? 
The proposal has nevertheless been delib- 
erately rejected, and the reasons therefor 
seem to be sound and convineing. The 
phrase ** good moral character” is vague, 
to begin with. An applicant for a tav- 
ern license must in many of the States be | 
certified to be a person of ** good moral | 
character,” and such certificates are pro- 
cured every vear by the thousand. As a 
description it is purely a negation, and is | 
compatible with qualities which unfit one 
to be a member of a charitable or reform- 
atory body. The young men say well: 
“An avowed infidel may be a man of 
good moral character; indeed, there are 
many such to whose outward lives none 
ean take exception. Yet the whole influ- 
ence of such men is diametrically opposed 
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to the chief purpose of our associati: 
How, for instance, could John 
Mill and William E. Gladstone have 
fellow -members of a society desione 
lead men to become Christians ? 
Wilham E. Dodge and the most di 
guished of American positivists? Uy 
grow out of some common sentiment, } 
ciple, or faith, and in a Christian Assi. 
tion the sentiment, or principle, or fa 
relates to Jesus Christ. These sox let 
contemplate a bringing together of vo 
men on the basis of a certain relatio 
each one to Christ—a relation governed 
the revelation of His person which tli 
believe to be found in the Seripture, If | 
view is held by many Christian Chureh 
then a union on the basis of it is not unves 
sonable. And if, besides, this view of Jesu 
does work out purification of morals, sel| 
control, and active charity, then society 
isthe gainer by its wide-spread acceptance 
The more we can persuade men to submit 
to the power of some divine passion, thi 
more perfectly do we deliver them from 
the dominion of base passions. We am 
governed by sentiment, whether domes 
tic, patriotic, or charitable, through the 
whole gamut of feeling. The love of a 
national flag is a profound and at times 
overwhelming sentiment; but the lov: 
of the Cross has proved itself for eighteen 
centuries to be still stronger. Even skep 
tics must give a recognized place to the 
primary emotions of Christianity as pow 
erful motors in the advancement of so 
ciety. If they do not share in them, they 
can and do treat them with respect. 
After several essays at a definition of 
faith which should serve as a basis, t 
International Convention held in Port 
land in 1869 adopted a statement which 
has been found: sufficiently explicit for 
practical purposes. It is in these words: 
‘As these organizations bear the name of 
Christian, and profess to be engaged di 
rectly in the Saviour’s service, so it is 
clearly their duty to maintain the co) 
trol and management of all their atfairs 


| in the hands of those who profess to lov: 


and publicly avow their faith in Jesus, tli 
tedeemer, as Divine, and who testify th 
faith by becoming and remaining men 
bers of Churches held to be evangeli 
And we hold those Churches to be evi 
gelical which, maintaining the Holy Se: 
tures to be the only infallible rule of fs 
and practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ (the only begotten of the Fathi 
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oof Kings and Lord of Lords, in whom 
lleth the fullness of the Godhead bod 
ind who was made sin for us, though 
ving no sin, bearing our sins in His 
body on the tree) as the only name 
ler heaven given among men whereby 
must be saved from everlasting pun 
sunent.” Here is a summary of the ele 
niary principles of the Protestant Re 
mation. Luther could have accepted 
it ind sO could Melanchthon, and so could 
Zwingle, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox. It 
>the basis on which the original Ameri 
commonwealths Gf we except Mary 
d) were founded, and it can not fairly 
be charged with narrowness, for it em 
holies the prevalent faith of Protestant 
ism to-day. The basis does undoubtedly 
exclude many young men from participa 
but 
theadvantages are offered, as before stated, 
to voung men of all faiths, or of no faith. 
The 
broad as humanity itself. 
kor our part, we are disposed to com 
mend in the young men this manly and, 
withal, sufficiently modest assertion of 
their principles. Practically it has been 
found that attempts to form successful as 
sociations in disregard of the assertion of 
Co 


good-na 


tion in the control of the associations; 


good-will of the associations is as 


distinctive ideas have been failures. 
hesive power has been lacking; 
ture and easy-going kindliness have been 
found insuflicient to compact the union. 
Some power which works upon the con 
science can alone carry men through the 
vicissitudes of Christian work. The dis 
position to fall off after a few spasmodic 
the tendeney to disintegration 
which is found in every voluntary society, 
the heart-sinkings verging to despair, can 


fort 


only be overcome by the energy of some 


overmastering conviction. Guizot calls 

«divine passion for souls”; many men 
of the world call it a delusion. Call it 
What we will, it is a force which excites 
to sustained exertion for the welfare of 
others, and should have a place in every 
complete and philosophic view of modern 
society. These young fearlessly 
ow their faith: they hoist their flag, and 
lit to the mast; nothing could be bet- 

The world always respects manli- 
less, even when it is not convinced; and 
' the associations did not foster that qual- 

im young men, they would be entitled 
fo no respect. One therefore reads with 

asure in the series of instructions to 
beginners in association work this one: 
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for that need in a 


straightforward, Christian way 


you manly, 
It is as 
ifone said: ** Just as we are, and just what 
No Jesuitism 
will be encouraged or practiced among 
us.” 


we are, We W ish to be seen, 


Such results as have been reached could 
have achieved the 
working of strong elements of personal 
And when results are world 
wide, the personal elements must be care 


only been through 


character. 


CEPHAS BRAINARD, CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


COMMITTEE 
Bogardus, New York. 


Photographed by 


fully adjusted to each other. Carlyle, 
his thought. 
counsels a young man of this age to es 
chew the babblement of the world, and to 
nourish in solitude his inner life. The 
thought is a pretty one, but very unsub- 
stantial. 
ing to the Carlylean formula, isa Jolin the 
Baptist, reared in the wilderness, clothed 


among many vagaries of 


The typical heroic man, accord 


| in coarse cloth, and an eater of locusts and 
| wild honey. 

tion, has no contact with the world save 


He comes like an appari- 


as a reprover of its sins, and vanishes sud- 
denly from sight. But it is found prae- 
tically that the world’s work is done by 
men, voung and old, who are much with 


| their fellows, and who are sensible that 


their bare individualism is insufficient for 
the tasks on which their hearts are set. 
Wesley begins the reformation of Eng- 
land by forming a club; Coleridge, South- 
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VON SCHLUEMENBACH, GERMAN INTERNATIONAT 
SECRETARY 


Photographed by Washburn, New Orleans. 


ey, and Wordsworth dream in their early 
days the dream of a Pantisocracy to be 
established on the banks of the Susque 
the Tractarians of Oxford are 
banded together by the glowing enthu 
The future statesmen of 
England are now, and always have been, 


hanna 
siasm of vouth 
found in the debating-rooms of the great 
universities. The heroisms of the age are 
wrought out by men who are dressed in 
broadeloth. ** Where men are, are man- 
ners,” said the ancient Romans, and men 
of our age whose attention to decorum 


vives them an aspect of commonplaceness | 


prove themselves capable of broad views, 
burning enthusiasm, and administrative 
skill. Nevertheless, it must be confessed 
that the founders of the Christian Associ- 


ations did not foresee the end from the ! 


Their first thought was to 
A few clerks in one 
branch of trade in London sought each 
other's fellowship for daily prayer and 
counsel. The history has often been 
traced—an informal gathering became an 


beginning. 
meet a present need. 


organized association, and spread first to 


Europe, until it has become an adjunct of | 


all Protestant life. 

The date of this beginning was 1544, 
and Mr. George Williams, the founder, 
lives, a haleand vigorous man, old,as years 
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The original associatio 
London has owed much of its growt 
the energy of its long-time secretary 
Shipton, who, now retired from dut 

look back with pleasure upon the fru 
his manifold toils. 


tian zeal, 


The example of | 
land was quickly copied on this sid 
the ocean, and in 1851 there was 
formed in Montreal; New York, Bo 
Philadelphia, and other cities rapidly 
lowed. In tracing this history we 
that brain, the ardor of Christian zea} 
business experience have worked tou 
er. For instance, in the city of N 
York, merchants, bankers, and profess 
al men,such as Cephas Brainard, Js 
Stokes, Jun., Elliot Monroe, William | 
Dodge, Jun., have been closely linked \ 
others whose entire lives have been 
rendered to this service. But to no « 
can more be aseribed in the developing o 
associations in the United States thas 
Robert R. MeBurney, the New York sec 
tary. He wields an unseen power by + 
gestion, Which reaches to the farthest linn 
He may ly 
classed as one of the best examples of quis 
Many will remember 
the modest quarters of the association 
the Bible House in former years. Throue'! 
the confidence which Mr. MeBurney’s ex 
ecutive abilities have inspired, the funds 
have been collected for the ereetion of the 
Association Building, which is every way 
worthy of the conspicuous position it or 
cupies in the city. Here, too, the Interna 
tional Committee have their head-quarters 
and from this point as a centre radiates thie 
work among the railway men, the colley 
students, among Germans, in the South 


its of association interests. 


persistent energy. 


|} and West, and among the Freedmen. 


All of these branches from the parent 
stock have grown without human prev: 
sion. Some one has appeared fitted for a 
special service, the service has called foi 
the man, and the managers have had thi 
sagacity to heed the call. The life of 
Von Schluemenbach, who has charge o! 


the associations among German youns 


}men in the United States, has the sani 
| romantic interest as that of William Nas! 
the founder of the German Method 

America, and next to the continent of | 


are counted, but still youthful in his Chris- | hearty acceptance of Christian faith. V: 


Episcopal churches. Nast was a fello 
student with Strauss, was infected w 
the Straussian skepticism, came to 

United States, led for a time an ainle: 


unsettled life, was led by simple-hearted 


Christians to doubt his doubt, and to 


} 
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Jjuemenbach had adopted an epicurean, 

stic philosophy, had become a leader 
mg like-minded young men of German 
onality, but through the earnest ex 
tulation of the late General Albright, 
Pennsylvania, and the awakening of 


recollections of early vears in the 


er-land, was brought to a better mind. 


General Albright, who was in war a fear 
soldier, and at all times a fearless 


(hyistian, introduced the German atheist 
‘is Sunday-school at Maueh Clank in 
ese terms: ‘‘ Here is my dear friend 
Captain Von Schluemenbach 


an infidel, 
the-way, who Savs there is no God 
d he is going to speak to vou, and tell 
i there is no God, and to prove it to 
This was a trying position for the 
German: the songs of the children had 
ivakened tender feeling, and his speech 
ecumme a confession that he could not be 
ve there was a God, but that if the 
children knew better than he, they might 
as well pray for him as for others. — Led 
vently step after step by the general and 
his wife into the truth, he began a new 


It is characteristic of the associations 
that they develop lay activity. General 
\lbright was a lawyer, a bank president, 
New York has 

ven an example of a plivsician and pro 
fessor in a medical school who is also 
one of the most successful of Bible teach 
evs. Dr. William H. Thomson for eleven 
vears has had before him every Sunday 
iiternoon in Association Hall an audience 
varving from five hundred to seven hun 
dred persons, who have listened to his ex 
planations of the meaning of Seripture. 
His qualifications for the task of an ex 
positor are unusually good. He is son 
of the Rev. Dr. William M. Thomson, 
the author of The Land and the Book. 


His early life was spent in Syria, and as 


ind a man of affairs. 


East has for centuries been unchange 
ible, he ean furnish out of the stores of 
s memory abundant illustrations of 
Scripture history. Seated beside a table, 
which his arm carelessly leans, using 
colloquial tones, which derive no advan 
‘from any power of voice, not at all 
ent, but, on the contrary, hesitating in 
tterance, Dr. Thomson has nevertheless 


es. One of the causes of this success 
that the lecturer has something to say: 
iother, that he does not ‘‘orate.” Dr. 
!iomson believes that Bible history may 
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rned the seeret of holding his audi- | 


} a special association secretary, who acts 
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be made as interesting as any other 
Take.” he “the history of the 
founding of the Christian Chureh as it is 
given us inthe Acts, and illustrated in the 
Epistles, and if that subject can not be 
made more interesting than the history 
of Greece or of the American Revolution, 
it will be solely due to the mental vacuity 


SaVs, 


DR. WILLIAM HL, THOMSON, 
Photographed by Rockwood, New York.) 


of the teacher himself, who has been emp- 
tied by a liturgical reading of the Bible 
till his ears are dull of hearing.” Preach 
ers who speak to nearly empty pews Sun- 
day after Sunday may learn something 
to their advantage by attending the lee- 
tures of Dr. Thomson. 

The members of Goethe's poetic Bund 
were pledged never to spend more than 


three days in one place. Their law was 


motion. They learned to sing as they 
wandered, 

In each land the sun does visit 

We are gay, whate’er betide.” 


But Goethe did not live to see the full 
growth of our modern system of life, es- 
pecially, if we may so say, the creation 
of classes of men whose whole being is 
movement. For instance, the commer- 
cial travellers already number one hun- 
dred thousand in the United States; the 
railway men, eight hundred thousand. 
For each of these large classes there is 
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One 
adopted is a ticket issued to commercial 


International ‘ommittee device 


travellers who 


are members of Christian 


E. D. INGERSOLL, INTERNATIONAL RATLROAD SECRETARY 


Photographed by E. Decker, Cleveland. } 


Associations, through which they are ad 
mitted to the Pri ileges of the associations 
Such a ticket is, ina higher 
thana money sense, a letterof credit. The 


everywhere. 


commercial traveller does not tarry long 
enough anywhere to make firm ties of fel 
lowship possible; what is done for his be 
We have 


the impression that this part of the gen 


hoof must be done instantly. 


eral scheme of association work is still in 
tried 
The service 


choate, and that the methods now 
tested. 
given to railway men has the advantage 


have not been well 
of the support of the great railway cor 
porations. Drill a man, if you will, into 
a machine, still he must depend, in the last 
resort, on his own intelligence and will. 
Sobriety and moral principle contribute 
their quota toward the production of div 
idends, and a good workman who is also 
a good man counts for something in finan 
It is important that the 
hand on the throttle-valve be 
by a brain muddled with drink. 
tion, not even leadership in battle, calls 
more imperatively for firm nerves, well 
poised faculties, and entire self-command, 


cial estimates. 
not evided 
No post- 


Railway corporations have souls enough 
to know what affects their purses, but we 


under the direction of the Young Men’s | 
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should fail to do justice to many of 
managers of the great lines if we did 

concede to them a sincere interest in 

welfare of their men. When Mr. W 
iam H. Vanderbilt distributed one |, 
dred thousand dollars amone the serys 
of the company of which he is the hy 
as a token of his appreciation of thy 
fidelity during the week of the riots 

showed his sense of the value of mo 
principle men who for da 
wages. There are instances of heroi 
the 
their dying. 


work 


lives of these men, and often 

Bret Harte has told 1 
story of Guild, the engineer on the [i 
ton and Stonington line, who prefer 
death at his post to an escape with ada 
Gru 
had been im the habit of signaling to | 


in 


risk to the lives of the passengers. 


wife as he passed each midnight by his 


own house near Providence. 
well known to and 
the people of the city. 
story, 


The signa 
understood by 
As Harte tells the 


Was 


‘And then one night it was heard mo mor 
From Stonington on Rhode Island 
And the folks in Providence smiled, and 
As they turned in their beds, ‘The engine: 
Ilas once forgotten his midnight cheer 
One only knew, 
To his trust true, 
Gruild lay under his engine dead.” 


lov 


Heroism is heroism in begrimes 
with oil and smoke as well as in men 
And 


the Christian Associations address the bet 


men 
carry swords and wear epaulets. 


ter side of the natures of this large at 


crowing Class of workers, they will render 


The 
terest in their welfare has taken a ver 
practical form. Cleveland is the centr 
from which the work has sprung, althouyg! 
tentative efforts had been made in St. A! 
bans, Vermont, as early as 1854, and 
Canada in 1855 ; 
Mr. Lang Sheatf became conspi 
ous in it at Cleveland; in 1877 Mr. Ek. D 
Ingersoll was appointed secretary of thi 
Railway Branch of the Young 
Christian Associations. So rapidly | 
this Christian enterprise grown that 
1879 a Convention of the Railway You 
Men's Christian Associations was held 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
reading-rooms for railroad men at thirt 
three railroad centres, of each of which 
secretary has charge. 


an essential service to society. 


its suecess dates fr 


There are no 


An aggregate 


Mi hs 


$30,000 is annually appropriated by tli 


companies for this truly Christian lab: 


a 
Z YY) 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ingersoll,” savs a leading railway | 


very, is indeed a busy man. Night 
he travels. To-day a railroad 
wants him here ; to-morrow 
ver summons him there. 


lay 
ient a 
He is go 
cea shuttle back and forth through 
suntry, Weaving the web of the Rail 

\ssoclations. 

Indianapolis twelve railroad compa 
ud in the support of this work of be 
dence, Chicago the president 

ne of the leading roads, the general 

ier of another, the general superin- 

ient 
have served and are serving actively on 
the Railway Committee of the Young 
Menu’s Christian Association.” The stuff 
these men are made of may be seen from 
some of their reports to the Altoona Con 
vention. One spoke thus: About twelve 
years ago we organized 


of another, and 


Stonington, 
Connecticut, a midnight praver-meeting 
of railroad men. It was the hour before 
the starting of the steamboat night train. 
fhe first night one man was soundly con 
verted, and continues to-day a living wit 
ess tothe truth. Aftera while the meet 
vs were suspended, and | heard nothing 
about railroad meetings until Mr. 
Ingersoll, the railroad secretary of the In 
ternational Committee, came down that 
a midnight train from Proy 

‘e, and speak almost every Sunday. 

id many of our railroad men attend. 

u forty-six vears of age, and have been 
twenty-seven vears on the road, and four 
vears at sea. My engineer is a Christian 
man: L feel safe behind him.” Are the 
passengers of the midnight train the worse 
off because the engineer and conductor 
we such men as these are? railroad 
secretary who represented Indianapolis 
said: “A member of our association was 
led last week, and I was called on to 
wy him. It was a very sad duty. 
vas a Christian boy, and there are men 
re Who have heard him pray. Going 
home from the funeral, one of the boys, 


nore 


other officials, | 


He | 


(a Christian, said, * The Railroad Chris- | 


Association is doing more for our 
‘oad men than anything else in the 
Some may suppose that the books pro- 
ed in the railroad reading-rooms are 


The 


olly of the goody-good species. 
ihe Bible classes, and devotional works 
their precious office. But these men 
e active brains, and are Americans. 


| 
| 


ile is there, and is made the text-book | 


PHD 
A secretary says of them: **One of the 
first things they call for is railroad works. 
1 am surprised to find how many inquire 
for mechanical works, and for that reason 
Lam particular to have railroad papers, the 
Setentific 


These 


American, ete., on our tables. 
than the dailies 
If the men know they are going to get 
something that will help in working up 
to a higher position, they will come to 
our rooms.”  Amone the books ealled for 
as desirable for the libraries are Bourne's 
Hand- Book of the Steam-Engine, Balfour 
Stewart's Conservation of Energy. Pope's 
Modern Practice of the Telegraph : 
along with 
Henry's 


are read more 


and 
these such strong meat as 
Commentary, Conybeare and 
Howson’s St. Paul, Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, ete. 

“Wherever there are young men, there 
is our field.” appears to be the formula 


under which the Christian Associations 


L. D, WISHARD, COLLEGE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY. 


(Photographed by Alman and Co., New York.) 


work. Of all yvoung men those in col- 
leges are the most important to the future 
of the world. They are the predestined 
leaders in church and state, How to ob- 
tain access to colleges might have been a 
puzzling problem, but the initiative was 
assumed by students themselves. About 
the close of 1876, the Philadelphian Soci 
ety of Princeton became, by a change in 


| its constitution, a Young Men’s Christian 
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Association, and took the lead in inviting 


college delegates to the International Con 
vention which was held in Louisville in 
s77. Mr. L. D. Wishard graduated in 
Princeton that vear; twenty-two colleges 
were represented in the convention, and 
their delegates asked for Mr. Wishard’s 
apporntment 
retary. Here an entry into a new 
world, a world governed by its own laws, 


as college association see 


Was 


ve? 


THOMAS kh. CREE, 


PRAVELLING 
SECKETARY. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Photographed by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia 


and separated by its peculiar inner life 
from the world without. In 
reaching the colleges the association las 
reached the fountains of thought, and if 
it can help to keep them pure, it will 
achieve a mighty result. 
to find that 
Howard Crosby, President Anderson (of 
Rochester), and Chancellor Haven (of Syr 
acuse) agree in the opinion that essential 
Christian belief has not declined in Amer 


ican colleges, 


greater 


It is re-assuring 
such 


President Anderson says: 
‘T tind no weakening of Christian belief 
among the yvoung men in our colleges. 


There is undoubtedly less reverence for | 


the mere scholastic and dogmatic forms 
which were of old identified with Chris- 
tianity; but I believe that young men are 
as responsive to moral and religious mo- 
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life, at the enthusiasm for physica 
ture, at the boat-racing, with its exe 
excitements, at the eraze for the pri 
tion of mere animal vigor, would hes 
to accept President Anderson’s che: 
We have gone far fron 
simple maxim of Isocrates, Exerciss 
for strength, but for health.” Fond 
ents expend thousands, under the fos 
ing care of wise professors, to be 
for the production of brawn and mu 
plus a degree of A.B. The brawn 
muscle can be more than rivalled at 
nearest: butcher's stall, and the dipl 
ought, if it were candid, to state that 
juventis can outrow any sa 
or fisherman on river or coast. and ¢ 
his ever-to-be-venerated Alma Mater cer 
tifies to that fact. In truth, we hav 
rushed from the one extreme of newle 
physical culture to its opposite. Perhaps 
before long we may hit the golden mea 
and send out from the collewes, not spo 
radically, but continually, men in whom 
intellectual vigor is braced by solid » 
cles and well-hardened nerves. Sehioo!s 
of learning exist for the breeding of sclio 
ars, for the increase of culture. and li 
alone is worthy of the laurel who has ex 
celled in the liberal arts. The Christian 
Association can do an essential service to 
our colleges by allving itself with what 
there is in them of earnest moral purpose, 
and by invigorating that purpose throug 
the sanctions of religion. 
Let us, however, be just. 


diagnosis. 


In the Amer 
ican colleges there are thirty thousand 
students who are avowed Christians; that 
is, Who accept the obligations of Christian 
duty. The college Christian Associations 
now number one hundred and twenty 


And when we add to the colleges the 
| State normal schools and the professional! 


leaders as Chancellor | 


schools, it will be perceived that the field 
is broad enough to employ the utmost en 


jergy of all the Christian workers found 


tives and considerations as they were 
when L was in college.” One who looks | 


only at the externals of American college 


therein. 

It might be suspected that the wide es 
tension of these labors would end in a 
breaking down of the system by its ow) 
weight. So far, organizing talent has 1 
failed ; indeed, the skill with which thus 
intricate interlacing of associations Is key)! 
from entanglement is one of the surpris 
of the student of association history. |! 
would be strange if the associations hac 
not made an effort to help toward the »: 
lution of the great problem of Americ 
life in the present time—the raising up o! 


: 
| ; 
| | 
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freedmen to intelligent self-control. | 
vighout this field the work is in its | 
jient state. The secretary for color. | 
sung men is Mr. H. E. Brown, a grad 
of Oberlin College, Olio, who has 
spent some years as a teacher among 
cople at Talladega College, Alabama. 
curs well for the suecess of his mis 
that he relies for success upon the 
ing of the Bible. Not by windy ora 
not by filling the imaginations of the 
dimen with impossible hopes, can they 
ifted to the plane on which we wish to 
them as American citizens stand. The 
esman may supply favorable condi 
s, but the Bible teacher only is the 
earer of the truth which can quicken 
them into intellectual and moral life. 
Brown is in his method quiet and di 
dactic, but also sympathetic, and succeeds 
arousing enthusiasm for Bible study 
iong colored young men. — But labor in 
e South is not confined to colored young 
ih. Long before the exasperation be 


cen North and South had subsided, a | 


venture was made to reach Southern 
young men, and was successful. The see 


retary was welcomed; a convention, in | 
} ministry, but his health had failed, and he 


which fraternal feeling was aroused on 
both sides, was held in Richmond. Since 
then a secretary, Mr. Thomas Kk. Cree, has 
been constantly employed in the Southern 


States. There are now associations in 


many of the principal cities from Louis- | 


ville to New Orleans. In 1879 the asso- 
ciation in New Orleans distinguished itself 
by the devotion of its members to the suf 
ferers from the yellow fever. In 1870 
there were but three associations between 


Virginia and Texas; now there are one | 


liundred and forty-five, and the number 
still goes on increasing. 


The progress of our civilization across | 


the continent carries along on its front, as 
does the flooded Western river, the seum 
iid drift-wood. The uneasy, the restless, 


the outlawed, are quickly caught up and | 


swept along. Wherever the railway is 
planting its foot of iron in the wilderness, 
there the worst elements of American life 


« gathered about it. It would be strange | 
Christian enterprise did not follow hard | 


‘ter, and establish in each newly opened 
ld the institutions of Christianity. In 
e year 1868, Mr. 8. A. Kean, of Chicago, 


cretary to the young men employed on 
line of the Pacifie Railroad. <A grad- 
ate of a Pennsylvania university, Mr. 


RICHARD C, MORSE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


[Photographed by Sarony, New York.) 


Robert Weidensall, was found working in 
the shops of the Pacitie Railroad Company 
at Omaha. He had intended to enter the 
had turned to manual labor. The secre 
taryship for the Pacific Railroad soon be 
came a secretaryship for the States west 
of the Ohio. In thirteen years a striking 
change has been wrought. Then through- 
out this vast area there were thirty-nine 
associations, now there are two hundred 
and fifty; then there were no association 
buildings, now there are six. In 1868 the 


| sum of $29,000 was contributed to support 


the thirty-nine associations ; in ISS1 the 
sun of $130,000 was contributed. Now 


| there are also State committees, State see- 


retaries, and all the mechanism of a ecom- 
plete organization. 
It is now time to consider the methods 


| by which these results have been attained. 


Enthusiasm alone will not account for 
them. <A brief outburst of Christian zeal 


|} may form an association of young men, 


but the cohesive foree of the bond is very 
slight. In point of fact, moral societies, 
outside of churches, fall to pieces very 
easily; the wonder is that many of them 
live from year to year. That the Chris- 


| tian Associations have lived for a genera- 
ved the Detroit Convention to send a | tion, and have grown so steadily, is due to 


| 
| 


two facts: they meet a permanent want, 
and they have been brought into unity 
with unusual skill. According to their 
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CHARLES FERMAUD, GENERAL 


SECRETARY 


Photographed by Emile Pricam, Geneva. ] 


own account, their history is divisible into 
three periods. The first is called the pe 
riod of confederation, and extends from 
1854 to 


first 


The former date marks the 
annual Convention of the assoeia 
tions of the United States and the British 
Provinces, held at Buffalo 
time of infaney ; 


This was the 
the associations were ex 
periments, and were learning what could 
and what could not The see 
ond period is that of the civil war, from 
to 


be done. 


The war changed at once 
the labors of the associations : 
which the young the 
the objective point, 
Army committees were formed, first for 
Christian the recruits en 
camped about the city of New York, and 
then for service in the field. A conven 
tion of delegates from the Young Men's 
Christian Associations formed the United 
States Christian 


the army, 


absorbed men of 


country, became 


labor among 


Commission, whieh, as 


has been well said, was one of the most | 


beneficent agencies ever devised to allevi- 
served as the medium by which the Chris 
tian homes, churches, and communities of 
the country sent spiritual and material 
comfort to the soldiers in the field and the 
hospital.” In the four years of war it 
expended for the benefit of the soldiers 


ate the miseries and horrors of war. 


ly three millions in stores. To have origi- 
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| sociations. They modestly disclaim 
credit for its wonderfully wise adm 
tration; that belongs to Mr. Georg. 
Stuart and his associates. But the his 
confirms what Lord Bacon says of vo 
men, that ‘their invention is more |i 
than that of old men, and imaginat 
stream into their minds better, and ; 
were more divinely.” The third per 
fron: IS65 to the present, is the period 
development. In 1869 the test of mi 
bership was adopted, which led to a 
ing, but as well to acloser unity. But 1 
most capital device, which dates from t} 
period, was the formation of an‘? Inter: 
tional Executive Committee,” as the ores 
of the International Conventions. — 1! 
committee has its head-quarters in New 
York, and has the supervision of associa 
tion work throughout America. — [ts ci) 
culars describe the field to be eovered i 
this fashion: 

60,000 College Students. 

100,000) Commercial Travellers. 

500,000 German-speaking Young Men. 
500,000 Colored Young Men. 

SO0,000 Railroad Men. 

The Young Men in States west of Ohio 
The Young Men of the South 
The Young Men in Canada. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations in N 

America, 


A broad field, certainly; and for all its 
breadth it is occupied; the young men 
have entered it bravely, and intend to 
hold it, as they commonly say, ** for thei 
Lord and Master.” Since 1866 eom 
mittee has brought up to each suecessi 
International Convention a careful report 
of what has been accomplished under its 
superintendence, and has submitted a 
plan, with estimates of cost, for the con 
ing vear. After deciding on the genera 
features of the work to be undertaken 
the Convention refers it to the Executive 
Committee, with instructions to perfect 
the plan in detail, and to carry out 
provisions as far as the necessary funds 
are furnished by the associations and th 
friends of the cause.” Thus far the con 


| mittee have had but one chief secretar 


nated this agency is one of the crowning | 


glories of the Young Men’s Christian As- 


Mr. Richard C. Morse. Mr. Morse. is 
graduate of Yale, has the quick, nervo 
energy peculiar to American young me! 
and is full of enthusiasm. He believes 


| to be possible to girdle the globe wit 


two and a half millions in eash, and near- Young Men’s Christian Associations, ar 


most likely expects to live long enough t 
see it done. But the International EF» 
ecutive Committee reaches still further 
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ich State of our Union and in each 
ince of Canada it has a correspond- 
member, through whom. it 
eand provincial associations. 


reaches 
Under 
uspiration, State and provincial con- 
tions are held. Each State is urged 
employ a secretary, and each local as 
iation a general secretary, both to de 
all their time to association labors. 
Of eourse only the strongest associa 
sean atford to support paid agencies. 
there are already one hundred and 
enty-one general secretaries and assist 
its, twelve State secretaries, and eight in 
ternational secretaries, making one hun 
dred and forty-one in all. Sixty associ 
in America have buildings, and 
iirty-seven have building funds and real 
When Mr. Morse entered upon 
his duties in 1870, there was but one agent 
employed by the International Commit 
it had no more than $4700 in hand 
for all expenditures. 
eight special secretaries and three office 
assistants, and expended in 1880 the sum 
of 824,444. This for young men, who are 


estate. 


tee; 


supposed to be remarkably impulsive, is | 


an admirable exhibition of executive pow- 
er. The many threads are not entangled 
together, but run up to the few hands of 
the chosen men of the International Con- 
ventions. Each worker has his place, 
and knows where he is responsible. 
But New York is not the sole centre 
from which association enterprises radi 
Chicago shares this honor. In that 
city Mr. D. L. Moody began, in the service 
of the Christian Association, the marvel- 
lous evangelism which has spread over 
Europe and America. In all his diversi- 
fied labors, Mr. John V. Farwell, of Chi- 
cago, the president of the Association, has 
been his counsellor and friend; the great 
merchant and the evangelist have been 
co-workers in city missions; their names 
lave been honorably coupled together in 
the recent religious history of the North- 
vest. Geneva, too, the historic city of the 
Protestant reformers, is a greater centre 
still. Here is the seat of the World’s Cen- 
tral Committee, which aims to link togeth- 
ev the system of Christian Associations 
iroughout the world. The secretary of 
‘he committee is Mr. Charles Fermaud, 
lo in order to execute the duties of the 
‘ice has surrendered brilliant business 
spects, has travelled over the field in 


ate. 
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It now employs | 


uniformly accomplished what 
| have taken 
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Associations, held in London, in August, 
Issl. The put in charge of the 
Central Committee is both comprehen 
sive and practical. 


work 


In the schedule we 


J. V. FARWELL, PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO ASSOCIATION. 


notice one item which is certainly origi 
nal: ** To create an international agency 
of information for young men.” That 
will be much to do: the associations have 
they 
one need not 
Mr. Fer- 
maud has spent three years in examining 
the associations of French and German 
Switzerland, America, England, Scotland, 
and France, Belgium, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Prussia, and finally Spain. One 
gets a glimpse of European life in the in- 


in hand that 
despair of their success here. 


| cidental statement that while thus oceu- 
| pied in official duty Mr. Fermaud had to 


| themselves made. 


| enter 


irope and America, and made his first | 


port to the World’s Convention of All 


obey the summons to perform military 
service for two months, in accordance 
with the requirements of Swiss law. 
These are some of the outgrowths of the 
little union of young men effected by Mr. 
George Williams in 1844. Few men have 
lived to see for themselves such an out- 
come from the beginnings they have 
We can best show the 
fruit by coming back to one association 
building—that of New York. Every see- 
ular day more than eight hundred persons 
its open To the reading- 
room over one hundred thousand persons 
come every year; into the library and 


| 
ZA 
\ 
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gymnasium, one-third as many. Over 


two thousand 


meetings, religious or seeu 
lar, are held in the same space of time 
It isa busv scene: 


In 


one 


that is, six each day. 
there is no haste, but there is no rest. 
all this manifold activity there is 
governing impulse only: the desire to do 
“rood to young men, That the best serv 
ice to be rendered to them is to lead them 
to revere and love Jesus Christ: that all 
Innocent and rational means may be used 
as ministrant to this highest ministry 

this is the simple creed of the Young 


THE 8! 


I HAD a vision of a maiden tair, 


With lilies garlanding her sunny hair. 


Such gracious loveliness I ne’er had seen, 


Such thoughtful tender smiles, such eyes 


serene, 


Methought a voice, thus: * Win her for your 
euest, 
For where she dwells, the roof-tree shall be 


blest.” 


Thenceforth I sought her, tireless, yet in vain, | 


all but 


pain, 


And my quest brought me deeper 


I toiled for gold and won it, for I thought 
That thus her favor might perhaps be bought. 


A stately palace rose at my command, 
Its fair proportions hope and fancy planned; 


Gems, pictures, statues, all the world ealls fair, | 


In ’wildering profusion gathered there. 


Lawn, wood, and terrace added beauty lent 


To grace this fair domain. 


spent 


In fruitless watching 


she I longed to claim, | 
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Men's Christian Associations. 
vast complexity of agencies not Ol 
them is emploved with a malevolent 
if 
alien; for it is rebuked by the lofty 
which the men hy 
them. To the gospel of selfishness + 
a better. To every y 
man they do, in point of fact, present 
appeal: 


pose. If selfishness creeps in, 


young have set 
can 


Oppose 


“And thy 
And thy 


striving be it with loving 
living deed on deed.” 


vARCH. 


Once more I strove, but Fame allured mi 
I coveted the bay leaves tor my brow. 


The way was rough, was steep, but fearles 


I climbed, until my guerdon I could see 


Then as I seized it, on my raptured sight 
One 


moment shone her garments soft a 


bright. 
| One moment only, for the passing gleam 
| Faded so fast I thought it all a dream. 
| Worn now with striving, saddened by defeat, 
Wealth, rank, and fame proved useless, inco: 


plete, 
I left the fruitless search so long pursued 
| And hid my grieving heart in solitude. 


Little by little, as the years went past, 
They soothed and strengthened me, till at last 


I could forget myself, and so could see 
What duties waited for my ministry. 


| Each day among the sick and poor I went, 


Till all my thoughts on others’ cares were bent, 


And all my tears on others’ griefs bestowed 
If haply I might share the heaviest load. 


Beneath its sculptured doorway never came, | 


So all distasteful grew my palace then, 
And to the busy world IT turned again. 


But now for place, for power, alone T sought, 


And keen endeavor favoring answer wrought. 


Honors and titles woke my hopes anew, 
“For she.” I said, shall share these honors 


too.” 


Alas! she never deigned to share my throne, 


And triumphs wearied when enjoyed alone. 


| 
| Homeward IT hastened once at close of day, 
Brightly the sunset glory lit my way; 


Still when I reached my humble cottage doo! 
A rare effulgence touched whate’er I saw ; 


| And in the midst—oh! joy almost too bright ! 
| I saw the graceful figure, pure and white. 


The flower-crowned tresses and the gla 


serene, 
| And knew that I had found my longed 


queen! 


ho 
| 


PASTOR 


DANKWARDT. 


POMERANTA, 1507. 


“AND STROVE 


‘Twas in the Northern German land, 
Fast by the Baltic Sea, 

When the French Emperor sent his troops 
lo bend the people’s knee, 

And dwell within their houses, 
Feasting on wine and corn, 

rill German hearts should learn to feel 
The might of foreign scorn. 


lhey came to Bodenstede, 
\ hamlet green and still, 

With fountain in the market-place, 
Where maids their pitchers till. 

lhey overran the village street, 
overran the inn, 

lhey stole the peasants’ ripening crops, 
And strove the maids to win; 


\nd up and down throughout the night 
They sang their ribald song, 
While hidden evils darted forth 
lo join the lawless throng. 
fair was Bodenstede! 
But deeds the Frenchmen wrought 
\mong her pleasant summer fields 
No peaceful harvest brouyht. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE MAIDS TO WIN.” 


The people seized the soldiers, 
And bore them to the strand, 

And shipped them to a barren shore 
Within a hostile land, 


And then returned rejoicing; 
But he, the nations’ fate, 

Quickly dispatched a mightier corps 
To hold the conquered state. 

Alas for Bodenstede! 
How sad the sun uprose 

That day the foreign tlags returned 
Before his golden close! 


Rode forth Commander Mortier: 
“Seize all the men,” he cried, 
“Who rule in Bodenstede, 
And place them side by side; 


*And at the signal given, 
Shoot each man where he stands. 
They that remain shall live to see 


Their blazing homes and lands.” 
Then forward stepped the pastor; 
His eyes were bright as flame: 
“If any man is shot, shoot me! 
Mine is the guilt and shame. 
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“IF ANY MAN IS SHOT, SHOOT ME.’ 
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“TI bade the people to revolt, 
And drag the men away; 

I sent them to the Swedish shore; 
"Twas I urged on the fray. 


“Hear me, O sire, how innocent 
These people surely are; 

I pray thee burn my guilty roof, 
But all these others spare.” 


The stern Commander Mortier 
Heard what the pastor said, 

One moment stood irresolute, 
Then turned his horse’s head; 


And putting spurs to flank, they rode 
Out trom the wondering town; 


And as they passed, the word was given, 


“These fisher-huts burn down!” 


A few poor sheds where no man dwelt! 
No blood that day was spilled. 

And thus Commander Mortier 
The Emperor's law fulfilled. 

Those hattle-fields are overgrown, 
Dim is their glory now; 

But Virtue ever wakeful shines; 
The stars are on her brow. 

The pastor in his flowing gown, 
Before the arméd host, 

Joytully giving life and home 
If he may save the lost: 

Deep in the German father-land 
This rooted memory grows, 

And safe within the children’s heart 
The living picture glows. 


FA 
IN 
| 


THE BOUNDARY OF GREECE. 


7. Greeks would never have gained | the English minister at Athens, made the 


their freedom, and the Greek King- 
dom would never have been constituted, 


landand France. But interest in Greece 
and sympathy with Greek aspirations for 
increase of territory had greatly diminish- 
ed in England in recent years. In con- 
mence of the Crimean war, England 
had taken upon herself the heavy load of 
sustaining Turkey. The Turkish debt 
was mostly owned in England, and not 
only did the supposed interests of the 
bondholders forbid any acquisition of ter- 
ritory by Greece, which could only take 


se 


t ‘natural disposition to discover virtues 
in those to whom we render service, the 
courage, truthfulness, and dignity of the 
Turks were much dwelt upon, and the 
Sultan was as popular in London as Napo- 
HI. The Turkophiles belonged to 
the same class, and expressed their feel- 
ings with the same intensity, as the sym- 
pathizers with the Southern cause in our 
late war. 

No one man had more influence in 
keeping alive the depreciatory spirit with 
which the Greeks were regarded in Ene- 
land than the late eminent historian Mr. 
George Finlay. Himself a philhellene, 
who went in early manhood, immediately 
on the completion of his studies at Edin- 
burgh and Gottingen, to take part in the 
Greek struggle for independence, and who 
resided thenceforth for a period of nearly 
fifty years at Athens, his opinions were 
naturally felt to carry great weight. His 
long fortnightly letters in the London 
Times, dwelling on the instances of mis- 
government, on the waste in collecting 
revenues, on the indifference to publie im- 
provements, perhaps on the lack of publie 
safety, were the more damaging because 
the facts which they contained were un- 
impeachable. But those who knew Mr. 
Finlay well were justified in saying that 
Whether from a constitutional of 


} 


bias 


| defects of the Greeks the staple of his con- 
| versation, English and European echam- 
had it not been for philhellenism in Eng- | 


pionship of them had been a mistake from 
the beginning. They had been lifted to 
a position for which they were not fit. 
Sooner or later, a Greek would disappoint 
every one who intrusted anything to him.” 

Of course the dreadful tragedy, begin- 
ning with the capture at Marathon and 
ending with the slaughter at Oropos of 


three representative Englishmen by a 


| band of brigands, strengthened the anti- 


| pathy already so pronounced, 


dace at the expense of Turkey, but with | 


The wish 
was expressed in the London daily papers 
that Greece could be swept of its present in- 
habitants, and be peopled by another race. 

Since 1870 a remarkable change in pub- 
lic feeling has certainly taken place, both 
in England and on the Continent. Nor 
has this been without justification. The 
Greeks have honestly tried to destroy 
brigandage, and they have so far succeed- 
ed that for more than ten years there has 
been no case of organized Xyoreia (brig- 


| andage) within the boundaries of the Hel- 


lenie Kingdom. The discipline of the 
rank and file of the army has improved, 


pand, what was especially needed, officers 


have been held more strictly to their 
posts in frontier duty. Remarkable in- 
dustrial and material progress has been 
made within the kingdom. Athens,which 
searcely numbered 40,000 inhabitants in 
IS70, has now a population of 80,000. 
The growth of the Pireus has been even 
more rapid. The heights surrounding the 
harbor of Mounychia, then utterly bare 
and valueless, are now occupied by beau- 
tiful villas, and have become valuable 
property. The growth of the towns, by 


| providing a steady market for produets, 


has given that stimulus to agriculture 


| Which nothing else could supply, and al- 


ready there are seen a marked rise in the 
value of farms within easy distance of the 


| cities, and plain signs of that attention to 


mind, or from domestie infelicities, or | 


from his long occupation with the | 
and discouraging annals of the Byzantine | 


Empire, he had contracted such a habit of 


(dwelling upon the dark side of whatever | 
he described that his pictures were not | 


and could not be trustworthy. 
English dislike and contempt for Greece 
culminated in 1870. Mr. Erskine, then 
Vou. LXIV.—No. 380.—18 


agriculture which gloomy observers like 
Mr. Finlay declared the Greeks would 
never exhibit.* 


* The neglect of agriculture and indifference as 


dly empha- 
sized as capital defects of the modern Greeks. One 
| may deplore the fact, but its remedy will come by 
| the development of centres of trade and manufae- 
| turing, and of frequented resorts. The Greeks are 
| hot averse to agriculture; they merely decline to fol- 


to roads, bridges, ete., have been ré peate 


| 

| 
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An important fact in this connection is 
the g¢ market for Peloponnesian 
currants in Marseilles. The Greek cur- 
rant is a seedless grape, which has no 
Where been suecessfully cultivated ex 
cept in Southern Greece and in the Ionian 
Islands, to whicl 


inereasin 


it has brought, in cer 
tain sections, creat prosperity. For sey- 
eral years, however, the production has 
exceeded the capacity of the rest of the 
world to consume, as the only use to 
which the currants were applied was to 
furnish an ingredient in plum-puddings, 
But it has been re- 
iscovered that these grapes can 
be employed to sat 


’ 
eake, and the like. 
cently d 


great advantage, when 


low it so long as they can do better at other callings. 
They like good roads, but as long as the wonderful 
natural wat i 


pensa 


commun 


ication makes them not indis- 
ble, thev delay bui 


them, 


| dried, in the manufacture of wine, anda 


thrift of its inhabitants, I do not regard i 


OSalonica 


Corinth 


new demand for them for this pw 
has begun in France, which may » 
unlimited. From my own knowledge of 
the Peloponnesus, the capacities of its 
soil, its supply of water, the industry and 
t 


rove 


as impossible that many of those who 
read this article may live to see the day 
When it will be as earefully cultivated, 
acre for acre, as Switzerland. Jt would 
not be surprising if the lofty terraces and 
slopes of Mount Cyllene, the beautiful 


and varied precincts of the Convent of 


| 
| 
| 


Megaspelaion, the heights near Ithome at 
the head of the Messenian Gulf uld 
become much-frequented resorts of health 
and pleasure seekers from every country 
of Europe and from America. 

But these considerations are only pre- 
liminary to our special theme. 


she 


is 
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THE BOUNDARY OF GREECE. 


During the recent Russo-Turkish war 
the Greeks were restrained from a move 
ment to occupy territory in Thessaly and 
‘yirus, at a time when the Turks were too 

osely pressed by the Russians to have 

n able to prevent at least a temporary 

ipation, by positive assurances from 
England, then under the Premiership of 
Beaconstield, that the claims of 
should receive, at the proper time, full 


Greece 
ognition. Itimarked an advance in the 
trength of the government and in the self 
ontrol of the people that, in view of the 
ticipation of greater good in the future, 
yreaks and incursions over the frontier 
»prevented. It was not strange, after 
this, that the Greek nation looked forward 
th sanguine hopes to the meeting of the 
ngvess of Berlin in the summer of IS7S. 
‘hey felt, and with reason, that their con 
had been such as to entitle them to 

uit substantial increase in term itory which 
they had been led to expect. Great, ae 
cordingly, was the disappointment and 
the discouragement when this Congress, 
hich dealt in many respects so arbitrarily 
ith the remains of the Turkish Empire, 
contented itself, as regarded the claims of 
Greece, with the simple recommendation 
arrangement respecting the bounda 
vline. For it was perfectly well under- 
tood that no recommendation of this sort, 


1 though accompanied by the sugges- 


mn that the valleys of the Kalamas (Thy- 
mis) and the Salamryas (Peneios) would 
furnish good natural boundaries, would 


1ave effect, but that it simply left matters | 


ii statu quo. 


No one Was, accordingly 
‘ld 


prised that the two conferences he 
een representatives of the Turkish and 
ek governments, nominally to give ef 


to the recommendation of the Con- 
ss, resulted in nothing. But it some 
nes proves that scanty justice at first, 


justice at first withh ld, is followed by 
England, to | 


ller justice at Jast; and 
ym the existence of the Greek Kingdom 
largely due, grown as weary of the 
idianship of the Turkish Empire as of 
‘administration of Lord Beaconsfield, 


ime really ashamed of the treatment | 


"Greece by English diplomatists. 
Gladstone was 


Mr. 
able to complete, on the 
rbal basis laid down by Lord Beacons- 
ld in the Congress of Berlin, an adjust 


nent of the boundary which, had it been 


carried into effect, would have accorded | 
to Greece all that she had hoped for, and | 


| perhaps even more, 


t 


I refer to the award 
of the Conference of Berlin at its meeting 
in June, IS80.* Mr. Gladstone’s object in 
this Conference was to bring to bear upon 
Turkey tlie pressure of what he called the 
European concert.” This pressure, ex- 
erted by means of the assemblage of the 
united fleet of the great powers at Ragusa, 
compelled the Sultan to cede Dulcigno to 
Monten This influence Mr. 
Gladstone wished again to employ in the 
matter of the Greek boundary. How bold 
and apparently how hopeless such an at- 
reflect 
that the Conference was composed of re- 
presentatives of Russia, Austria, Germa- 
ny, France, Italy,and England. That the 
influence of England in originating and 
guiding the Conference might be less econ- 
spicuous, it was arranged that the formal 
request for it should come from the Ger- 
man Empire, through Count Miinster, the 
German ambassador at London, and Ber- 


fro. same 


tempt was will appear when we 


lin was seleeted as the place of meeting. 
Its members were the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the great powers accredited 
to the German court. Prince Bismarck 
had presided at the Berlin Congress, and 


it was desired and expected that he would 
that Greece and Turkey might come to a 


preside at the sessions of the Conference. 
This would have help d to give to the later 
assembly the character of a continuation 
of the 


arlier, convened to complete its 
work, 


But Bismarek’s health did not per- 
mit him to be present, and his place was 
taken by Prince Hohenlohe. The proto- 
¢ lists, or secretaries, were the same who 
had acted as such in the Congress of Ber- 
lin—Count de Mouy and Dr. Von Busch, 
of the French and German Foreign Offices 
respectively. As soon preliminaries 
were disposed of, the French ambassador 


| explained the views of his government, 


and made the following proposition: 
“The frontier will follow the thalweg+ 
of the Kalamas from the outfall of that 


* The “Blue-hook” containing the 


full text of 


| the proceedings of the Conference of Berlin was 


presented to Parliament in August, 1880, 


ce, No.3 


It is en- 
and is an interesting 
in 


iently to see that England was 
only the occasion of ealling this Conference, 
shaped it ire proceedings. 

+ Thalweg, o1 


ical term, « mploved 


» lines suffi 


all j oad, is a German geograph- 
in the records of the 
of Berlin, which designates the line of lowest le 


formed by the two opposite slopes of a valley. 
A 


is practically equivalent to the term river boundary, 


| 
| 
tata¢ ft It n 


river in the Ionian Sea up to its source; | 


then the summits which form the line 
of separation between the basins of the 
Voioussa (Aous), of the Haliachma (Hali 
acmon), and their tributaries, to the north, 
and those of the Kalamas (Thyamis), of 
the Arta (Arachthus), of the Aspropota 
mus (Achelous), of the Salamryas (Penei 
os), and their tributaries, to the south, so 
as to arrive at Olympus, the summits of 
which it will follow to the eastern termi 
nation of the mountain on the A%gean 
Sea.” 

After the French ambassador had made 
this proposition, the Italian ambassador 
declared that it had the full support of his 
government. Then Lord Odo Russell 
followed, speaking third and not first, and, 
after dwelling upon the desire of the British 
government that there should be no forei 
ble annexation of an unwilling Mussul 
man population, said that after a careful 
consideration of the proposed boundary 
line, with the help and advice of General 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, the British techni 
eal expert, he had come to the conclusion 
that the line proposed by his French and 
agreed to by his Italian colleague would 
also correspond with the views of the 
English government, and could lead to a 
practical solution of the question to be de 
cided. The Austrian and Russian repre 
sentatives next expressed their general ap 
proval, subject to further consideration ; 
and all the members of the Conference 
except the president having informally 
gciven utterance to their opinions, opportu 
nity was given fora statement of the wishes 
of Greece and Turkey, though these pow 
ers were not represented in the Confer 
ence. Their arguments were presented in 
writing, and were read by the president. 
Of them it is enough for the present pur 
pose to say that the line proposed by the 
Greeks was substantially the same as that 
recommended by the French ambassador, 
with the addition that it included the 
strip of territory opposite Corfu on the 
west coast, and the northern slopes of 
Mount Olympus on the east coast. The 
line urged by the Turkish government 
ran from the northern point of the Gulf 
of Volo (Pagas) on the east to the north 
ern point of the Gulf of Arta (Ambracia) 
on the west, f.e., was practically the same 
as the boundary established by the powers 
in 1832, save that it coneeded the control 
of the two gulfs, that of Pagasw and that 
of Ambracia. These counter propositions | 
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received some attention, particularly that 
of Greece, which was favored by the Rus 


sian ambassador, but the line proposed at 


ithe opening of the Conference by thi 


French ambassador was finally adopted 


by a unanimous vote by the representa: 


tives of the six great powers. 


Was this boundary line a conscientioy 
interpretation of the language of the thir 


teenth protocol of the proceedings of the 
Berlin Congress? This is an interesti 


and not an easy question. It was cer 
tainly a possible interpretation, otherwise 
it would never have received the unanj 
mous support of representatives of powers 
of so varied interests. It was also an in 
terpretation made with a certain latitude, 
and ina sense favorable to Greeee. This 
latitude consisted in so interpreting the 
words of the protocol] above ref rred to 
as to substitute, throughout the entire 
eastern portion of the boundary, instead 
of the thalweg or line of lowest level of 
the valley of the Salamryvas (Peneios), j 
extreme northern border, or the water 
shed dividing this valley from the waters 
flowing to the north. Sueh a latitude of 
interpretation was justified on account of 
the difficulties of carrying out literally 
the thirteenth protocol. Its languag 
taken literally, did not decide to whic! 
country Joannina, the intellectual centre 
of Epirus, and as closely connected with 
the revival of Greek nationality and the 
Greek struggle for independence as any 
place in Greece, should belong. Another 
not less important question was respecting 
the assignment of Metsovo, a thriving 
town on Mount Pindus, the backbone of 
the Greek peninsula, which commands 
the travelled road between Joannina and 
Larissa, and substantially controls inter- 


}course between Thessaly Epirus. 


This place lies neither in the valley of the 
Kalamas nor in that of the Salamrvas, 
but between the head-waters of both. 
The fact was that publie opinion in Eng- 
land and in Europe justified the claim of 
Greece to the three places, Joannina, La- 
rissa, Metsovo—the capitals respectively 
of Epirus and Thessaly, and the fortress 
commanding the passage between them 
Hence the language of the protocol was 
construed in a sense favorable to tlie 
Greeks. 


The thalweg, or valley bed, of the Kala 


mas, may be said, loosely speaking, to form 
(a dividing line between Albanians and 


Greeks, different in race, language, and 


ig 


religion. 
di 
followed. But the case was far diff>rent 
on the east of Mount Pindus. The north- 
ern slope of the valley of the Sal: 


- as much Greek as the southern, 


umryas 


And 


THE BOUNDARY OF GREECE. 


how great would be the absurdity of ac- | 


cording to Greece a part of Thessaly and 
Mount Olympus, the home 
of the Greek vods ! 


The award of the Berlin Conference, 


withholding 


assigned to Greece an increase of territory 
equal to four sevenths of her area, and 

. fertility of the Thessalian plain, as a 

hole, far exceeds that of any equal num- 
ber of aeres in the Hellenie Kingdom. 
The added population would be some 
600.000—about one-third of the population 
of Greece according to the last census. 


207 


Here, therefore, the precise in- |] sion precipitated in the Greek peninsula 
eations of the Congr ss of Berlin were | 


without the full support of the European 
powers. Hence England plainly inform- 
ed Greece that she would give her no sup- 
port if she involved herself in a war with 
Turkey. Any one who reflects that the 
Greek soldiery have never faced fire, and 
that there is no reason to expect great 


ability in leadership from Greek oilicers, 


will see that a general engagement with 


| Turkish troops schooled in the recent war 
acrveed to a little more than a year ago, 


After this decision the poliey of Turkey | 


was one of expostulation and delay. Well 
aware of the difficulty of maintaining a 
European concert” among six powers 
with interests so diverse, the Porte rea 
soned that the carrying into effect of the 
decision of the Conference would be easily 
frustrated could its execution be delayed. 
Accordingly all the resources of diploma 
y—an art in which the Turkish govern- 
ment has no superior—were directed to 
ward postponement. These efforts were 
in successful, for Austria, 


a measure 


with Russia could have resulted in 
thing else than a crushing defeat 


Greece, 


no- 
for 
Greece is too small to win, or to 
hope to win, in any single-handed struggle 
with Turkey, moribund though the latter 
She did well, therefore, to heed the 
caution of England; and though she was 
declared at the time by enthusiastic phil- 


be. 


| hellenes, and even by so kind and wise a 


friend as the London Spectator, to have 
missed her opportunity, she did well to 
hold back. And she may be no less thank- 
ful that she is sueceeding in quietly re- 
ducing her army, and that no outbreaks 
on the frontier and no eases of brigand 
On the whole, she has 
passed through a dangerous crisis with 
credit. Every one recognizes that Turk- 
ish sway. and even Turkish foot-hold in 


age are reported. 


| Europe, must in a few years be a thing of 


France, and Germany indicated a willing: | 


i This led, 
last spring, to the Conference of Constan- 
tinople, the decision of which, accepted 


by the Greek and Turkish governments, 


‘ss to aecept a compromise. 


awards to Greece the northern shore of the 


Gulf of Arta (Ambracia), and the southern 
part of Thessaly to the Peneios, including 
Larissa, and exeluding, of course, Joanni- 
naand Metsovo. Military representatives 
of the powers were appointed to witness 
the transfer of territory. ‘This transfer 
was in progress for some two months, 
and was completed on Monday, August 
22, 1881. 
Greece has gained more by this conelu- 
sion of the matter than might at first ap- 
She has, too, escaped great dan- 
An army of 60,000 men, the largest 
foree she has ever raised, had been re- 
cruited, and was ready last spring to pro- 
ceed to the occupation of the territory 
assigned to her by the Berlin Conference. 
But the European concert had come to 
an end, and it was impossible to tell what 
consequences might ensue from a colli- 


the past. As soon as the utter collapse 
comes, the question will arise, To how 
much territory is Greece entitled? Then 
the decision that was made in aecordance 
with considerations of topography, ethnog- 
raphy, and religion, and was unanimously 
concurred in by representatives of six great 
powers, will be remembered. The admin- 
istration of the territory which Greece has 
just received will, we may hope, be suffi- 
ciently creditable to justify her claim to 
assume the entire area awarded to her in 
1880, which I doubt not will be given her. 


Crete is already practically conceded to 


\ally offered by the Porte. 


ing to cede Cyprus. 


has been several times condition- 
It has been 
stated that England would not be unwill- 
The annexation of 
Cyprus, the remotest of the Greek islands, 


Greece 


/would naturally carry with it that of all 


the islands of the AXgean. Thessaly and 

Epirus, the early cradles of the Greek race, 

Cyprus and Crete, and the lesser islands, 

furnish as large an added domain as Greece 
| need aspire to. Whether such dependen- 
‘cies should be held by a looser or by ¢ 
| firmer tie, the circumstances of each case 
would decide. 


| 


HARPER'S 


In some respect s Greece is not woul] pre 
pared to assume the management of a 
large added territory. The Greek King 
dom presents the anomaly of 
tution exceedingly democratic, but an 
administration highly centralized. The 
constitution was the result of the revolu 
tions of 1843 and 1861. The administra 
tion is a legacy of King Otho and his Ba 
varian advisers. Suchan administration 


consti- 


ean be neither efficient nor economical. A | 


eradual decentralization, then, is the thing 
to be desired. Nor need the possibility of 
this be doubted. No trait of the Greek 


character is more conspicuous, in both an 


: 
cient and modern times, than the strength 


of loeal attachment. This is attested by 
the multitude of schools founded in differ 
ent parts of Greece, and amid the Greek 
population of Turkey, by Greeks who, 
having left their native town in youth, 
have devoted to it a part of the wealth ae 
quired in foreign lands. 
for the native locality, pride in it, willing- 
ness to labor and saeritiee for it 


foundations of a prosperous village life. 
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| should b 
are the | 
elements of true public spirit, and the |} 


| 


| The diffic present system of 
administration is twofold : first, loc 

cistrates have not sufficient inde per 
of action; ¢ 


ind sce ond, the Vare not res 
ible to the towns in which they per! 
their duties. But these defects can ea \ 
be corrected, They are not connected 
| with the name of the government. Thi 
can readily be eliminated while Gr 
| remains a monarchy ; 


they might remai 
though she became a re publie. The kiy 
of Greece has condueted himself y 
much diseretion, and, democratie in fee] 
ing as the people are, they recognize the 
advantage of having a nominal head 
the state who is placed above the enyy 
and intrigue which are so rife at Athens 
The King understands the people well, 
has shown perfect loyalty to the constitu- 
tion, and would place no obstruction 


in 
the way of needed reforms in administ 
} tion. The Swiss Confederation furnishes 
Evidently love | a good example of what such 


There is needed a field for 

tice in rnment, and a tie, stron 
ut not irksome, by which all the proy 

inces shall be united into one Gree ‘k 


IN THE 


WAS standing in the inner court of the 

old fortress of San Marco, in St. Augus- 
tine. Thad made, or thought Thad made, 
a discovery. 


it I had taken the greatest interest in this 


Ever since I had first visited | 


ancient pile, begun three hundred years | 
ago by the Spaniards, and the oldest edi- 


fice of the kind in our country. 
thoroughly acquainted with its demi-lunes, 


I was | 


its barbican, its terre-plein, its porteullis, | 


its moat, its —— and everything 
known and seen by the general public. 


But now I hoped I knew and should see | 


something unknown and unseen by the | 


general public. 

The young man who assisted the old | 
sergeant in charge of the fort approached 
me. ‘‘It is time to shut up, sir,” he said. | 

It was true. The sun was setting. TI} 
walked through the great entrance-hall, 
casting a 


so, crossed the draw-bridge, and went into 
the town. I had not walked a dozen 
vards on the broad sea-wall which skirts 
the water-front of the old city when I saw 
riding toward me on the road a lady on a | 
sorrel! horse. She rode directly up to the 
wall, and we both stopped. 


SOUTHEAST 


BASTION. 


‘*Good-evening,” said she, with a plea 
sant smile. ‘‘Just from San Marco, 
suppose. Have you found anything new 

This seemed to me a curious question to 
come at such a time. I was wildly anx 
ious to tell some one of what I had discoy 
ered, and why should I not tell Miss Mal 
lette?, This young lady was the daughter 
of one of our great Western farmers, and 
was my most intimate friend in the town. 
We had walked together on moonliglit 
nights on the sea-wall, we had sailed to 
gether on the broad waters of the Matan 
zas, we had rambled over the old fort, had 
danced together at the hops, and had taken 
many a ride along the shell road and into 
the beautiful rose gardens of the suburbs. 
She had told me of the ten-thousand-acre 
fields of wheat’ upon her father’s farm, 
and of the long gallops she took and thie 


longing look leftward as I did strange life she led upon that vast domain. 


Tin turn had told her everything about 
myself I thought she would like to know; 
and why should I not tell her this thing, 


}in which she would feel more interest 


than in anything I had spoken of before ? 
‘I believe,” I said, ‘‘I have found out 


something new.” 
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“Oh, delightful!” she eried. ‘Just 
stand where you are, and tell me all about 
Your head is so high that I don’t have 
bend down a bit. What have 
und ?” 


‘Vou 


you 
remember the dungeon in the 
northeast bastion 7” I said. 

‘Where the skeletons and the iron 
cages were found ? Ohi Ves, of course J 
remember it; and when I visit Washing 
ton Lam going to see if one of those skel- 
really is in the Smithsonian Institu 
tion. Idon't believe the people here know 

thing about it.” 

‘Well,’ I continued, have always 


bastion 


considered that in the southeast 
there must be something of the same kind, | 


‘it is not to be supposed that the Span 


I } 
iards would have built a bastion which 


for more than fifty feet from its outer | 


corner should be of solid masonry.” 


‘Yes, [remember that we talked about 


that. But you don’t suppose they put 
skeletons in every corner 7” 
“Oh no,” I said, ** I have no reason to 


I feel sure there is a room or dungeon 
within that bastion.” 


“We have supposed all that before,” | 
said Miss Mallette, *‘ but what have you | 


found out ?” 

“That is what Tam going to tell you,” 
[ replied. ‘* You remember two rooms 
which open to the right as you go into the 
entrance-hall of the fort ?” 

Certainly,” said she. ‘‘ One of them 
was the kitchen of the Indian prisoners, 
where that horrid murderous squaw pre- 
sided.” 

* Well, then,” I said, ‘‘ you remember 
there is a third room, completely dark, 
bevond these ?” 

“Oh yes. I've often stood at the open 
door and tried to look into it with lighted 
matches and papers; but I could never see 


more than a few feet, it was so pitchy | 
The old sergeant never | 


black inside. 
takes anybody in there, does he ?” 
“No,” I replied; ‘‘for some reason or 


other he never investigates this room. 


passes on.” 

‘I should like ever so much to go in 
said Miss Mallette. 

T’ve been in,” I answered, ‘‘and have 
gone all over the room.” 

‘How on earth did you do that?” she 
exclaimed, 
of wells and pitfalls. 


4] 9 


Please tell me all 


in 
room.” 
suppose there are any more skeletons, but | 


|}ed the old sergeant. 
} anything about the fort, he does. 
He | 


uways says there is nothing in it, and | 


about it. But are you not tired of stand- 
ing ¢” 

Not a bit,” ‘“*Thave long 
wished to explore this room, because be 
yond it lies the unknown fifty feet of the 
southeast bastion. I was afraid to take a 
lantern into the room, for if the old ser- 
geant or any one else saw me groping 
about there, he would interfere with my 
investigations, which I 


Tanswered. 


wished to keep to 


| myself; so | determined to go in and eau- 


tiously feel my way about the place. I 
tapped the ground before with a cane 
as L walked, so that I should not step into 
any hole. After I had been in there ten 
fifteen minutes, it is astonishing how 


me 


or 
my eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
I could actually see, though very 
dimly, the inner walls as I approached 
them. And here I made a discovery.” 

“Oh! what was it cried Miss Mallette, 
greatly interested. 


hess, 


“It was a hole two or three feet square, 
the eastern or farthest wall of the 

**And did you go through ?” eried the 
lady. 

‘**No, I have not got so far as that yet. 
In fact, it is now impossible to go through 
it. It is nearly filled with sand or fine 
earth, and this must be dug out before any 
one can enter it.” 

‘What do you intend to do about it ?” 
said Miss Mallette, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement. ‘* And where do you think it 
leads to ?” 

‘I feel confident,” I replied, ‘‘that it 
leads to some chamber in the southeast 
bastion, and I intend to dig through and 
see what is beyond.” 

‘‘Tf I were a man,” said the lady, ‘I 
should like nothing better than to do 
that. But are you sure that you have 
really discovered this thing? Perhaps 
there is some one who can tell you all 
about it.” 

‘*T thought of that,” I said, ‘‘and Task- 
If anybody knows 
When 
I told him IT had found this hole, he look- 
ed amazed, and expressed a great deal of 
surprise at my exploring the dark cham- 
ber. I found he did not want to talk 


|} about the matter at all; but as I rather 


pressed him with questions about the hole 
in the wall, he told me briefly that it had 


| been made by some prisoners who were in 
‘I should have been afraid | 


that apartment. They had thought to get 
out by-cutting through that wall; but 
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ed up with sand which came from the oth | 
er side. I asked him who the prisoners | 
were, but he was very short about it. ‘I 

wasn't one of ‘em,’ he said; ‘nayther did | 

put ‘em there. I just tell the tale as it 

was told to me.’ And off he walked. 

From what he said I am sure that no- | 
thing has been discovered beyond that 

hole, but I am afraid I have made him | 
suspicious of me, and I must be very care- 
fulin what I intend to do.” 

“Can't you get permission from some- 
body to explore the place 7” asked Miss | 
Mallette. 

“Oh no!’ IT exclaimed. ‘‘If the au- 
thorities did anything at all in the matter, | 
they would take it up themselves, and all | 
the fun of the discovery would be lost to | 
me. 


‘Then what are your plans she asked. | 
Here comes young Norton,” [answer- 
ed, ‘‘and I can't tell you now. But if 
you will walk wich me to-morrow to the 
fort, I shall have worked out my plans, 
and will tell you all about them. We 
will go in the middle of the day, when 
there are few people there.” 

The next day I took her to the fort, and 
told her all I intended to do. I would 
come there late in the evening, go un- 


observed into the dark chamber, and be 
shut up in the fort for the night. I] 
would take some candles and tools with 
me, and dig out the sand from the hole. 
In the morning I could slip out unob- 
served. [I would do this every night un- | 
til T had penetrated into the chamber I 
was looking for. 

‘T think that is dreadful,” said Miss 
Mallette. ‘* You will take your death of 
eold in that damp place; the sand will 
cave in on you and bury you, and 
you'll have to sleep all day, which will | 
vive you no time for riding or anything | 


else. Besides, how are you going to get | 
shovels and such things into the fort with- | 
yuc their seeing you 7” 

“T shall want but a few tools,” I said, | 
‘and I have thought of a way to get them | 
in. Late this afternoon I am going to | 
lowera rope from some northern point on 
the barbette, where few people ever go, 
down to the moat. It won't be noticed; 
and then to-morrow Ill bring some tools 
in a boat, tie them to the lower end of the 
rope, and cover them over with brush- 
wood. Then, after I have been shut up to- 
morrow night, Dl] haul them up.” 


when they made the hole, it instantly fill- | 
| ‘*So soon as that ?’ 


‘To-morrow night!” she exclaimed, 

‘* Yes,” I said; “if the thing is to he 
done, it might as well be done at once,” 

The next day, despite a good deal of 
discouragement from Miss Mallette, T ear 
ried out my plan. Late in the afternoon 
she went with me to the fort. There were 
a good many visitors about, and it was 
some time before I had an opportunity to 
slip into the dark chamber. I took leaye 
of her at the door. 

“It'sa perfectly horrid place!” said she, 
looking in, ‘and I wish you would give 
up the whole thing this minute.” 

‘*T wish vou took more interest in it,” 
Tsaid. ‘But I must not keep you here 
any longer. Good-night.” 

Thus virtually dismissed, Miss Mallette 
walked quietly away, while I slowly 
groped inch by inch to the interior of the 
sombre cavern, where I felt for a corer, 
in Which I deposited the candles and oth- 
er necessary articles [had brought in my 
pockets. I had not been here long before 
I heard the sound of approaching voices, 
and in a few moments a group of tourist 
visitors made their appearance at the open 
door. To my amazement, Miss Mallette 
was one of them. At first I thought she 
had betrayed me, and had brought these 
people to laugh at me. But I soon per- 
ceived that my suspicions were unworthy 
ones. The ladies and gentlemen peered 
through the door, exclaiming at the drear- 
iness of the place. Then one of them 


| lighted a paper, as many a visitor had 


done before, and tried to peer into the in- 
terior. The flame lighted up their faces, 
and I could see that that of Miss Mallette 
was filled with a painful anxiety lest I 
should be discovered. But I knew this 
could not be, and it amused me to stand 


| there and look at them, feeling certain 


they could not sce me. 
** What a perfectly horrible hole!” said 
one of the ladies. ‘*Not a window or 


| place for any light tocome in! And this 
| outer room is so dim there is no spare 


light to go in at the door.” 

“What could it have been used for?” 
asked one, 

‘It must have been a prison,” a gentle- 
man answered, 

‘Impossible,’ said another. ‘* No one 
could live in ita day. The very darkness 
would drive a person crazy.” 

The anxiety on Miss Mallette’s face now 
grew deeper, and I wished I could assure 
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her that the darkness would not drive me | 
erazy. The burning papers soon went | 
out, and I wished the people would go 
uvay, for Lwas obliged to remain perfectly | 
motionless and still. If I had groaned or | 
spoken, I beHeve I should have frighten- | 
ed some of them into convulsions. Miss 
Mallette was the last to leave. Evident- 
ly she did not know the party, and had | 
only joined them when she saw them ap 
proaching the dark room. She turned | 
her face toward the interior of the room, 
and by the light in the doorway, which 
was how very dim, I could see she made 
sort of sign with her head and | 
The other people were not very | 


some 


hands. 


far away, and I did not dare to speak. 
When all was quiet, and I was sure that 
the fort had been closed for the nieht, I 
lighted a couple of candles, which I stuek 
ina little mound of sand upon the ground, | 


ate some luncheon I had brought, and | 
then, it being quite dark outside, I lighted | 
myself through the rooms into the court- | 
yard, went up on the barbette, and drew | 
yy my tools, made my way to the cham- | 
ber, where I had left one eandle burning, 

took off my coat, and speedily set to work, 

My theory was that beyond the inner | 
wall of this chamber, distant only a few 
feet, was the wall of the dungeon in the | 
southeast bastion which [ was looking for. 
The space between the walls was probably | 
filled with sand in order to mislead and 
deter any one who should attempt to pen- | 
etrate through the wall of the room I was 
in, and this had stopped the work of the | 
prisoners who had tried to escape. It was | 
certainly ridiculous to suppose that the 
whole interior of the great bastion was ei 
ther solid stone or filled with sand. 

[dug, and I dug, and I dug; Ishovelled | 
and hoed a vast mass of sand from the | 
hole into the room in which I stood, but | 
still it came down from above. I knew, | 
however, that there must be a limit to this 
continual eaving in, and that if I shov- | 
elled and hoed long enough, I must event- 
ually make a passage through the sand. 

Although strong, I was unused to such | 
labor as this, and before long I became | 
very tired. I lay down to rest upon a| 
small rubber blanket I had brought, and | 
ina few minutes I was fast asleep. I did | 
hot awake until the next morning. My 
candles had burned out, and I could see | 
the distant daylight through the door of 
the room. I found myself no worse for | 
my sleep, for the air of the place was dry. 


swered, and went to her. 


| dark hole is finished. 


I did not dare to go out of the room until 
I heard the sound of voices and visitors, 
for it would not be prudent for me to 
make my appearance before any one had 
entered the fort. 

T had waited about an hour 
had taken little 
heard some one approaching. 


perhaps I 

when I 
In a few 
moments [saw Miss Mallette at the open 
door, Before I could speak, she had eall- 
ed to me in a low tone, which had some- 
thing of anxiety in it. I instantly an- 
As soon as I 
entered the other room she cordially 
shook me by the hand, and said, laugh- 
ing, **Lreally am glad to find vou alive; 


another doze 


| I did not know what might have happened 


to you in this dreadful place.” 

** Nothing happened,” Lanswered, ‘Sand 
I did not find the place at all dreadful.” 

“Well, L hope you got through with 
your work,” she said. ‘* What did you 
discover 

**T have discovered nothing yet, and I 
have only begun my work.” 

“You are mistaken there,” she said, 
very decidedly. ‘* Your work in_ that 
If vou did not do 
last night all that you wanted to, you will 
have to leave the rest undone. I have 
made up my mind that you shall not pass 
another night in that place. LTeould hard- 
ly sleep last night for thinking of it; and 
when I came here this morning, I did not 
know but that I should have to go back 
for people to dig you out from a pile of 
fallen sand.” 

‘**But [T must go on with the work,” I 


said. ‘* You don't know how I long to 


| get into the outer chamber which I know 
| is in this bastion.” 


‘* All that does not matter at all,” she 
said. ‘‘If you stay in here to-night, lam 
going to tell the sergeant.” 

She said this with a laugh, but I knew 
she meant it. ‘That is pretty hard on 
me,” I remarked. 

‘Not hard at all,” she said, lightly, 


| touching my arm with the point of her 


parasol. ‘ You can get somebody to do 
the work for you; some one who is better 
able to dig and to stay in a place like this 
than you are; some one who will come in 
here at night and work just as you intend- 
ed to, and who can easily be persuaded to 
keep the thing quiet till the work is done. 
After you have made the discovery, of 
course you will want everybody to know. 
And now let me drive you home.” 
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We 


and she droy 


went out together, met nobody, 

e me to my ] That 

afternoon, when [ called upon Miss Mal 
lette, T found her filled with an idea. 

* You know Madame Tonnin, the little 

French teacher 7” 

[knew 


came every day to give French lessons to 


odgings. 


said she, 


Madame Tonnin very well. She 


my landlady’s little boy. 
oh tsi anybody ean tell who will be a 


good person to do your work for you, she 
ean,” said Miss Mallette. ‘She knows 
all about the Minorcans and other white 


people of the place of eourse you don't 


lk and she herself 


Let 


us walk round to her house and tell her 


want a blundering negro 


is the very person to keep a secret. 
about it. You know you have gof to tell 
hye dy, 

I did 1 
idea, but at last Tconsented. 
convinced T could not do the necessary 
diggin 
ried on at all, get somebody to help 
me. 

We put on our hats and started for the 
house of Madame Tonnin. Before we had 
gone half way, we met her. In St. Augus 
tine you mect everybody every time you 
go out. We took the little lady to a re- 
tired seat in the Plaza, and there I told 
her my plans. I did not exactly desire to 
communicate these to the French lady, 
but Miss Mallette had 
practical force on the subject that I really 
had no arguments with which to answer 
her. If she had been a man, I should not 
have allowed her to take command in this 
way. 


or the thing can’t be done.” 
1ot Wish to give up my original 


| had CPCOTHE 


ev, and if the matter was to be ear 


Madame Tonnin listened with great in- 


terest, wagging her little head in affirma- 
tion at every sentence, ‘* Ze ex-plor-as-ze- 
own, ze e@x-cav-as-ze-own, zat is right, I 
‘ave man, 
He is at my house at zis time. 
He is an excavateur par excellence.  Zat 
You will find 


Seemon. 


is ze dream of his soul. 
he is ze man for whom you search. 
is like ze rocks, 
around for further similes—‘‘ze bench of 
wood, His lips is—gummed up.” 

‘Sealed, you mean,” said Miss Mallette. 

‘** Yes, sealed,” said the little lady, with 
a wag of her head. 

We found Monsieur Simon at the house 
of his aunt. The house was a very small 
one, with the front door opening directly 
into the parlor. Monsieur Simon 
seated at a back window reading a very 


ze stones, ze” 


| old 


shining, animated face, and a rusty ¢ 


talked with such | 


He is my nephew, Monsieur | 


He | 


looking | 


was 


of a 


small 


French 
man with 


copy hewspaper. 


was a a bald head 


of bombazine. We were duly introduerd 
and after a few preliminaries and injury 
tions I told him my plans and desires, Ax 


| spoke the eyes of Monsieur 


sparkled, and when I finished he spra 
to his feet. 


*Archieolo my friend, is that whi: hh 


possesses me, It fills me up. It floats 
me into thin airabuf the misaries of life.” 
He spoke better English than his aunt. 
merely peppering sentences with 


French acc 


ly to give them a foreign flavor. 


‘ents and pecularities sulticient 
fol- 
low in my soul those great leaders Belzo- 
ni, Layard, and even that exeecrable Selilic 


mann. Gif me the money and the men, 


sir—” 

I hastened to stop him at this point, en- 
deavoring to make him understand my 
real intentions. I had no money—at least 
and wanted no 
intended to make no archwolovical 
I merely wished to dig into a 
comparatively modern structure, not quite 


none of any importance 
men, 


researches. 


three hundred years old. I told liim that 
in fact I was afraid [had made a mistake, 
I did not wish a man of science. I was 


merely looking for a trustworthy person 
who could dig. Monsicur Simon | 
disappointed; then his face sparkled again. 
**T will be that man. I will work for 
for—for—for three dollars a day. 
And when the discoveries are made, I shall 
share with you the glory.” 
| [told him that after I had entered and 
|}examined the chamber in the southeast 
bastion, he might have three-quarters of 
the glory, or all of it if he chose. As for 
the three dollars a day, I thought it pret- 
ty high pay for a man who had not the 
strength and ability of a regular laborer; 
i but I felt sure the work could not con- 
tinue very long, and I agreed to pay it. 
After all, the element of intelligence 
should not be disregarded. Monsicur Si- 
mon was therefore engaged for the work 
of exploration. I gave him full explana- 
tions and directions, Miss Mallette occa- 
sionally adding a shrewd suggestion, and 
Madame Tonnin wagging her head in con- 
tinual affirmation. He agreed with m 
in my hypothesis of the interval between 
‘the two walls being filled in with sand, 
land was certain he could soon dig away 
enough to leave a passage to the inner 
wall; but he differed with me in regard 


voked 


you 
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to the means of making an entrance 
through this inner wall. I had provided 
come large chisels and a mallet, which I 


had left with the other tools in the dark | 


chamber, but he thought it would be bet 
ter tomake use of some of the modern in 
ions. With one or two cartridges of 


porch. She ran down the steps to meet 

me. ‘ What is the matter?” she said. 
*“T want you to read this letter with 

me,” Lanswered; ‘*I can seareely under- 


| stand it.” 


And so we sat down on the steps of the 


-porch and read the letter together. I 
dynamite, he said, we could blow a hole | 


shall not give the words of Monsieur 


through the wall in an instant, whereas | Simon's epistle. It was long, and was 
it would take hours to cut one with chisel | written in English considerably worse 
ind mallet But this I absolutely for-| than that which he used when speaking 
bade. I wauked no explosions to wake | This is the purport of it. The night be- 


up the people in the vicinity, and to 
blow, perhaps, my Frenchman into at 
oms. Monsieur Simon insisted that as 
the dwelling of the old sergeant was 
some little distanee outside the fortress, 


[ remained firm in my prohibition of dy- 
namite, and he consented to break through 
the wall in the way I desired. 

Operations were to begin immediately, 


fore, he had penetrate d into the chamber 
in the southeast bastion. He had unex- 
pectedly reached the wall of the chamber, 
and had been unable to resist the tempta- 


| . ry 
| tion of cutting a hole through it. Then, 
would not hear a slight explosion; but | 


with a candle in his hand, he had entered 
the hidden dungeon. The wonders of the 


place were more than he could deseribe. 


and that evening Monsieur Simon and 


I went to the fort, and seizing a favor- 
able opportunity, I conducted him into 
the dark chamber. I took him by the 
hand, and cautiously led him to the inner 
wall. I made him feel with his hands 
the hole I had discovered, led him to the 
corner where I had placed the tools, and 
left him supplied with matches, candles, 
and food, and a little bottle of wine. 

For two nights Monsieur Simon work 
ed at his explorations. Each morning I 
visited him at his house, and received a 
report. No one had noticed his ingoings 
or outeomings, he said, and on the see- 
ond day he reported that he had made a 
passage which extended some feet. All 
the sand which had fallen from above he 
had removed and seattered over the floor 
of the dark chamber, and he confidently 
expected in two or three nights more to 
reach the inner wall. I then strictly en- 
joined him, as I had done before, that 
when he had reached this wall, he was 
not to make the hole through it, as I in- 
tended to be present when that was done. 
I wished to be the first to make the dis- 
coveries in this hidden chamber. 

On the morning of the third day I went 
tothe house of Madame Tonnin. She was 
not in, and neither was Monsieur Simon. 
A girl handed me a letter from the latter 
ersonage. I opened it and read it in 
etter in my hand, I walked, or rather 
ran, to the cottage of the Mallettes. 

Miss Mallette was sitting on the front 


ie little parlor. Then, with the open | 


| 


Against the northern wall were three iron 
cages, each containing a skeleton; on the 
outstretched hand of one of these was a 
massive ring. Against the eastern wall 
stood two skeletons, chained in an up- 
right position. On a square stone in the 
agp of the room was a bronze jar part- 

’ filled with ancient coins and medals. 
f the side of the jar was a roll of manu- 
scripts tied together with leathern thongs 

At this point in the letter Miss Mallette 
looked at me without saying a word. I 
looked at her, and we went on. 

There were other objects in the room, 
which the writer had not time to ex- 
amine; but in the southwest corner, to 
the right of the hole he had made, there 
stood a most wonderful figure. It was a 
tall mummy, completely clad in armor. 

mummy inarmor!” exclaimed Miss 
Mallette, with a burst of laughter. T could 
not help joining in her merriment, though 
I did not feel a bit jolly. 

bombazine humbug!” I exclaim- 
ed. ‘* What does he take me for 2” 

A lover of antiquity,” said Miss Mal- 
lette. ‘That is evident enough.” 

Worse than that,” I replied. ‘* Let 
us read on.” 

It was impossible, Monsieur Simon con- 
tinued, to allow any one person, and es- 
pecially a person like myself, who had 
had no active part in the enterprise, to 
enjoy all the advantages of such a dis- 
covery. He had taken ete therefore, 
to secure to himself something more than 
the mere glory of the affair. The movy- 
able things, such as the coin, the medals, 
and the jar, the manuscripts, and the ring 
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from the finger of the skeleton, he had | ‘* You'll get yourself blown up with that 
taken from the dungeon, and they were | dynamite.” 


now in his possession. He had replaced I had been for some time sitting on 4 
the stones in the hole he had made, and | bench in the court-yard of the fort on the 
had piled sand against them. He had | next day after the receipt of Monsieur Sj 
also thrown sand into the hole of the wall mon’s letter, when Miss Mallette walked 
in the dark chamber, so as to give it as into the yard. 

much as possible its appearance when thought I should find you here,” she 
discovered it. In the sand, he took oeca- | said. ‘* You haven't been poking around 
sion to mention, he had placed two dyna- | in that hole in the wall, have you?” 


mite cartridges, with which he had pro-|  ‘‘No; I promised you I would not do 
vided himself in case the inner wall | that.” 
should prove too hard for his chisels. |  ‘T know you promised, but I was afraid 
‘The outrageous impostor!” exclaimed | the attraetion would be too strong. Tam 
Miss Mallette. | glad vou are so good. Don't you want to 
‘You don’t believe he buried any dy- | go out on the water-battery ? T haven't 
namite in the sand?” IT said. | had any real sea-breeze to-day.” 
‘Nota bit of it, she answered,promptly. | hesitated a moment. you don't 


Monsieur Simon then proceeded to say ' mind,” I said, ‘1 prefer going up on the 
that he had gone with his valuables to | barbette. I have made a discovery, and 
Tallahassee, from which place he should | I want to tell you about it.” 
immediately proceed to a spot he knew|  ‘* Another discovery!” she said, with a 
of, where he could remain entirely unob- | laugh. ‘' You are one of the greatest dis 
served for any length of time, and where | coverers of the age. Is it another mum 
he would have ample opportunity to clas- | my in armor ¢” 
sify and deseribe the coins, and to deci-| I said nothing to this, and we walked 
pher the manuscripts. | up the stone incline that led to the upper 

‘Decipher the manuscripts!’ I ex-| portions of the fort. Miss Mallette did 
claimed, in contempt. ‘Any one who | not show the same interest in the matter 
knows old Spanish could read them.” | that she had done before. She stopped 

* Old Spanish!” laughed Miss Mallette. | when we reached the wide stone surface 
T believe you really think there are such | of the barbette. 


manuscripts.” ‘If you really have made any discoy- 
**T forgot.” Isaid. ‘IT was only think- | eries,” she said, ‘‘you ought to tell the 
ing what a humbug he is.” | people at the barracks. They would be 
** His story has had an effeet upon your | able to investigate the matter properly.” 
imagination,” she said; ‘but let us go| ‘I don’t want anybody to investigate 
on.” my discoveries but myself,” I said. 


The rest was purely practical. Mon- | **Then why do you tell me 2?” she asked. 
sieur Simon said that if I would send a} ‘Oh, you are different. I hoped you 
hundred dollars to his address at Talla- | would take some interest in the matter.” 
hassee, a friend would receive it for him, | ** Well,” she said, with a little air of 
and take it to him in his secure retreat. | submissive endurance, and seating herself 
He then would send me thirty of the coins | on the broken edge of one of the ram- 
and two of the manuscripts, in order that | parts. 

I might assure myself of the truth of his | I stood before her, and began: ** I have 
statements. After this we could make | made a discovery which to me is very im 
further arrangements with regard to our | portant.” 


mutual advantage. The countenance of Miss Mallette look 
“The clearest case of attempted swin- | eda little disturbed, and then she said: “I 
dling,” I said. don’t think you ought to tell me your im 


‘*T don't believe he dug into the hole | portant discoveries. You know I cant 
at all,” said Miss Mallette. ‘* IT suppose he | help you the least bit. Do you know it 
found some comfortable place and slept | is nearly lunch-time ?” she added, taking 


all night.” out her watch. 

‘*T shall go and see if he really made ‘You can help me,” I said, firmly, 
any excavations,” I said. ‘‘and I must tell you.” 

‘*Don't you do it!’ Miss Mallette ex- ‘You discovered it here ?”’ she asked, 


claimed, putting her hand on my arm. | quickly. 
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“Yes,” I said, this fort.” 
Her face turned hard and a little pale. 
‘There are some things people think they 
discover, When there is really nothing to 
discover,” she said. ‘It 
way with that other thing. 
eo now.” 
the rampart. 

‘Miss Mallette,” 
ally ought not to go until I tell you what 


have to say. I have discovered that I 


At these words she looked up at me, and 


her change passed over her features. 


not 
Allon 


If I could read what was passing in her | 
mind, it seemed to be a delightful feeling 


of relief. Her face turned rosy, her eyes 
sparkled, and then she looked down, and 
suid nothing. I could not understand 
her. 

“Did you think that this was the dis- 
coverv I had made 7?” I said, directly. 

“No.” she answered, looking up for a 
moment. ‘'I thought—and I didn’t like 
it a bit—that you had discovered that I 
loved you.” 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 
MORMONISM. 


N asingularly interesting depression of 

that basin or trough which lies be- 
tween the Sierras of the Pacifie and the 
great chain of the Rocky Mountains lies 
the much-diseussed Territory of Utah. 
The largest proportion of its water-shed 
drains into Great Salt Lake, which 
itself has no outlet to the sea. The 
rain-fall of the Territory is very slight, 
and the cultivation of its lands depends 


almost exelusively upon irrigation from | 
the streams fed by the melting snows of | 


the eastern mountains. Its climate has 
great variations of temperature, though 
its average is not much different from 
that of Baltimore. It embraces about 

000 square miles, and it is one-fifth 
larger than the whole of New England. 
Its irrigating rivers are not very numer- 
ous, and it is incapable of supporting a 


large population from the products of its | 


own soil. 
As the great seat and centre of Mor- 


monism jit has been celebrated for more | 
than thirty years, and it still presents the | 


unsolved problem in political government 
of the eradication of polygamous institu- 
tions consolidated into one community, 


was the same | 
I must really | 
And she slipped down from | 


T said, quickly, ‘you | 


| consistently with republican theories of 
government and with Anglo-Saxon no- 
| tions concerning the trial of persons ac- 
cused of crime. It is quite unnecessary 
to discuss at this day the Mormon theories 
of polygamy as a part of a religious insti- 
tution, and as being therefore entitled to 
immunity. Public opinion, acts of Con- 
| gress, and decisions of the Supreme Court 
| of the United States have put this ques- 
| tion in the category of things finally de- 
|cided. Assuming polygamy, then, to be 
a erime against the political institutions 
'of our country, the serious question of 
how to get rid of it remains to be settled. 
Measures of violence by neigh be ring com- 
| munities acting under a sense of outrage 
at the practices of the Latter-day Saints 
have not been found adequate to the de- 
struction of the institution, to say nothing 
of the evil character and consequences of 
that method of rectifying wrong. When 
j assailed and broken up in one State, they 
migrated to another, and when their tem- 
ples were destroved there, they sought 
refuge a thousand miles westward in the 
then uninhabited heart of the continent, 
and established more, and 
firmly than ever, their institutions. Iso- 
lation, indeed, has appeared to be the 
most favorable condition for the develop- 
ment and of Mormon institu- 
tions, and if such isolation and develop- 
ment were not to end in placing the Mor- 
mons in the centre of a great family of 
civilized States, it might be open to ques- 
tion how far measures of repression or de- 
struction of any kind could be resorted to 
consistently with modern ideas of the 
rights of separate and independent com- 
munities. But such is not the case. The 
Mormon Church, as a concentrated, co- 
herent, and growing foree, is now found, 
not in the almost inaccessible valley of 
Great Salt Lake, as it was thirty years 
; ago, but in the centre of the greatest thor- 
oughfare across the continent. The insti- 
tutions of modern civilization, morality, 
|and progress have travelled across the 
| great plains, and enveloped the distant 
| oasis where in 1847 the Mormons final- 
ly established themselves. The problem 
must now or in the near future be solved, 
and the irrepressible conflict between po- 
lygamous Mormonism and the social and 
political systems of the people of the rest 
| of the United States must have a decisive 
issue. Itis the object of the Mormons, as 
shown by repeated and persistent efforts, 


onee more 


increase 
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to set up for themselves and maintain an 
exclusive political domination in the Ter 
ritory of Utah, and to so frame and ad 
minister laws as to encourage rather than 
repress polygamy. Since their final set 
tlement in the valley of Great Salt Lake, 
their policy has been consistent and 
steady, always looking to the establish 
ment of aState controlled by a hierarchy, 
and resting in all its parts on the special 
ideas of Mormonism, and these people 
have plainly seen that once established as 


a State in the Union, their domestie econ- 


cerns, including polygamy and every re 


volting practice which they might choose 


to set up, would be absolutely beyond the 
legal reach of the people of the other 
States. 

Within two years after the first settle- 


ment a memorial was sent to Congress | 


asking for a State government, and all 
the preliminary steps to its establishment 
were taken. On the 9th Mareh, 1849, 
Brigham Young was elected Governor; 
Richards, Secretary of State; Whitney, 
Treasurer; Kimball, Chief Justice; Wells, 
Attorney-General, ete. Congress did not 
accede to the demand for a State govern 
ment, but on the 9th September, 1850, 
passed an act organizing Utah Territory, 
and in October Brigham Young was ap- 
pointed Governor. The organie act it 


self was all that the Mormons could have | 


wished. It left everything to their own 
management, and in effect allowed them 
to authorize or even require polygamy if 
they chose. The administration of the 
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ry which had been passed in aid of the 
polygamous policy of the Church. 
the same year the Mormons made anot), 
er effort for the admission of Utah as 

State. The Congressional prohibition of 
polygamy, the building of the Pac} 
Railroad, and the discovery of rich 

extensive mines had by 1870 produced 
large increase of the Gentile populatioy 
of the Territory, and there came to } 
considerable danger that the Mommy 
would be outvoted, and the Territo 
Legislature and the minor officers mm 
be anti-Mormon. Accordingly the M 

mon Legislature passed a woman suffrag 
bill, which, of course, added enormously 


to the voting force of the Mormions. 


} Again in 1872 a fresh effort was made to 


establish a Mormon State, but without 


success. In the last ten years efforts 
have been made at nearly every session 
of Congress to provide such regulations 


for the administration of law in that Ter 


ritory as to enable effective steps to be 
taken for the punishment of polyganiy, 
and particularly with a view to the pre- 


} 


vention or discouragement of furtli 


Ivgamous marriages. But very little sue 


t 
cess has attended such efforts. For one 


cone far toward the accomplishmer 
this end have been repeatedly defeated, 
and the difficulty in procuring convie- 
tions for polygamy under existing laws 
has been found almost insuperable. This 


| difficulty lies mainly in two points of le- 


atfairs of the Territory was so conducted 


ation, 
and to cause nearly all development to 
be that of the Mormon Church. 

| 
il 


made to establish a State. 


as to discourage Gentile immig 


1 March, 1856, another attempt was 
A constitu 


tion was adopted, and a memorial sent to | 


Congress asking for the creation of a 
State. Young continued Governor until 
July, 1857, when a Gentile Governor was 
sent out, and so strong was the opposition 
of the Mormons to this step that it was 
thought necessary to send a heavy mili 
tary force to support the new Governor. 
He found, as all his successors have, that 
he possessed very small means for over 
coming the exclusive policy of the Mor 
mon leaders; and it was not until July 1, 
1862, that Congress took any positive step 
for the punishment of polygamy, or for 
the rectification of various laws and ordi- 
nances of the Legislature of the Territo- 


gal procedure. The first is in the nature 
of the constitution of juries. On the the- 
ory prevalent in the United States, a jury 
must be unanimous in order to convict. 
If, therefore, a single Mormon be a mem- 
ber of a jury in a given case, it is impos- 
sible to obtain a verdict, for he believes, 
or professes to believe, that polygamy is 
a divine institution, and that they who 
practice it are rendering obedience to 
God, and so he thinks, or professes to 
think, that prosecutions for that offense 
are the most wicked tyranny, and he will 
not find a verdict of guilty under any cir- 
cumstances. And it has been found, too, 
naturally enough, that the process of chal- 
lenging for bias is generally ineffectual 
in such eases. But if in some rave in- 
stances it has been found possible to ob- 
tain an impartial jury in the only correct 
sense—that is, a jury who, as responsible 
members of the community, believe in 
the necessity of the execution of its laws, 
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id who are willing to find verdicts ac- | 


correct this estimate by data of substan- 


cordingly upon fair proof—a second diffi- | tial precision, 
culty has at onee presented itself in the | 


nability of the prosecution to prove the 
fact of polygamous practice, although ey- 
ery Mormon privately and publicly out 
of court admits its existence and defends 
it. This difficulty of proof crows out of 
the rule of the law of procedure, which it 
has been insisted required record or other 
direct evidence of the two or more mar- 
riages. The Supreme Court has lately 
held, however, that proof of the admis 
sions, ete., of the accused can be given in 


possible. These marriages, it seems, are 


Down to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 


| Reynolds, in the winter of 1878-9, the 


Mormons professed to vindicate their op 
position to the law against polygamy and 
their refusal to obey it on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality, as prohibiting the 
free exercise of religious faith. That case 
having finally exploded this pretension, 
it might have been expected that the in- 
stitution of polygamous marriages would 


| be abandoned, but such does not appear to 
evidence, Which may make convictions | 


ade by the Mormons, latterly at least, 


in secret, and however august may be the 


| 
ceremonial, and however numerous the 


witnesses, the event takes place with 


closed doors and under the most strin 
cent obligations of secrecy, so that when 


have been the ease. Delegations of Mor- 
mons visited Washington for the purpose 
of appealing to Congress for such legisla- 
tion as might annul or mitigate the effect 
of the law as declared by that decision, 
and some committees of Congress were 


| disposed, for the protection of innocent 


a Mormon witness is called to prove the | 


fact, he has no seruple usually in deny- 
ing any knowledge of it. 

Under such circumstances the institu- 
tion continues to flourish, and the pro- 
vtion of polygamous marriages is pro- 
ibly now considerably greater than it was 

n years since, 


The Mormon popu- 
lation of Utah in 1866 is estimated to have 
been about 60,000. In that population 

proportion of “plural marriages” is 


believed, from certain testimony taken in | 
that year by a committee of Congress, to 
have been not less than one-third of the | 


whole number of married males. 

From the evidence taken by this com- 
mittee, and from the whole course of 
events in that Territory since the passage 

fthe act of 1862 denouncing polygamy as 


crime, there is strong reason to believe 
that the institution has been more and more 
promoted by the Mormon leaders, and has 
become almost a cardinal test of Mormon 
faith. The present population of Utah 
urports, by the census returns of 1880, 


i 
to 


» be 143,963, more than 73,000 of which 


are under cighteen years of age. The 
Official statisties do not show the number 


of polygamous marriages, or the number 
of persons practicing polygamy, or the 
number of children of such marriages, but 
carefully collected unofficial information 
furnishes good reason to believe that the 
ber of polygamists and their chil- 
(ven in the Territory greatly execeds the 


le anti- Mormon population. The 


num 


reader will, it is thought, soon be able to | ing from a dozen years of effort and fail- 


women and children, to take such mea- 
sures as would legitimize the children of 
such marriages born within a year after 
the promulgation of this decision, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the unfortu- 
nate females who had been the victims of 
these practices, but accompanied by pro- 
visions adequate, so faras legislation could 
FO, for the absolute suppression or punish- 
ment of future polygamous marriages. 
But these measures were not at all satis- 
factory to the Mormon interest, which 
seemed to demand not only ‘indemnity 
for the past,” but ‘‘security for the fu- 
ture”; and, for reasons not easy to explain, 
Congress failed to make any provision 
upon the subject. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
final settlement of the rightful power of 
Congress to provide for punishing polyg- 
amy, notwithstanding it may be exercised 
under a claim of religious duty, has had 
any effect to deter Mormons from a con- 
tinuation or even increase of the practice. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attend- 
ing prosecutions for this crime grow- 
ing out of the laws regarding the forma- 
tion of juries, technical rules of evidence, 
and the falsehood of witnesses, there is 
fair reason to suppose that if Congress 
should choose to enact suitable legislation 
to meet the case, and the Executive depart- 
ment should endeavor to enforce such le- 
gislation with the same vigor that it exer- 
cises in punishing illicit distilling, the 
practice of polygamy might in a very few 
years be entirely broken up. But judg- 
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ure to pass laws in this direction, the | 


hope of immediate legislation can not be 
considered as very well grounded. Even 
with the law as it now stands, a sincere 
and persistent Executive policy, and with 
judicial courts in the Territory that will 
hold it to be the same duty to administer 
the law against polygamy as against oth 
er crimes, it is probable that a decided 
check to the growth of the institution 
could be established. If the people of the 
United States are really in earnest in de- 
siring to prevent the establishment of a 
powerful polygamous State in the heart 
of the continent, whose chief institution 
is so in Opposition to the social institu- 


tions and moral ideas of all the other 


States, and which (Utah once becoming a | 


State with it) can never be lawfully bro 
ken up by the national power, it will be 
easy to accomplish the extinction of po 
lygamy by lawful and by just means, 
The encouragement of non-Mormon im- 
migration, and the discouragement of the 
appropriation—which has been extensive 
ly practiced—of large tracts of the most 
valuable lands to or for the benefit of the 
Mormon Church, would have a valuable 
effect in the right direction. Another ef- 


fectual disposition of the subject might be | 


made in the annexation of different parts 


of the Territory to the contiguous States | 
and Territories, by which the concentra- | 
ted strength of the voting power of the | 


hierarchy would be broken, and political 
Mormonism would find itself in a minor 


ity in the making and administration of | 
If no measures of legislation | 


loeal laws. 
are to be resorted to, and if the adminis 


tration of existing laws continues to be | 


feeble, lax, and intermittent, Mormonism 
in Utah, with its eardinal doctrine polyvg 


amy, may no doubt count ona pretty long | 
Is it not quite time that in one | 
direction or the other a definite and liv- | 


career. 


ing policy be adopted and put in prac 
tice? 


crimes that every well-ordered govern- 


ment is bound to prevent and punish, | 


then the sooner the real strength of pub 
lie opinion and the law is exerted, the bet 
ter for all concerned. 
of crime are sufliciently great always, but 
the evils of crime against which laws de 
nounce penalties that are never or but 
rarely enforced are infinitely greater, for 
there is brought into play the constant 
lesson of disregard for law which people 


If the polygamy of Mormonism is | 
to be considered as within the category of | 


The intrinsie evils | 


everywhere are but too ready to Jeary 
If, on the other hand, polygamous Moy 
monism is to be considered by public opin. 
ion, and by those intrusted with the mal; 
ing and execution of the laws, either s 
local institution the regulation of wy 
ought to belong to the community j 
or as a mere venial and sentimental 
fense that is only to be condemned bees 
it is out of the fashion of the rest of eiyil- 
ized mankind, and so ought not to be py 
ished by the persistent power of the lay. 


only discouraged through the 


mons of clergyman, debates in Coner 
resulting in no legislation, and messac 
of the Executives followed by no vigor of 
administration, would it not be far better, 
on the whole, for the government of ¢] 
United States to renounce its dominion of 
the subject, and remit its treatment to the 
| Mormon hierarchy itself ? 


Either course is unquestionably open to 
practical accomplishment by the peop! 
and the government of the United States 

| If we really mean to exterminate polyg 


ful and just means, and without doing an 
injury even (but rather a good) to al! 
morally innocent persons involved in th 
practice, and their children. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 
O’eR the hills night shadows steal; 
Scarce a light breeze stirs; 
See the Virgin mild 
Clasps her new-born Child! 
Round the manger shepherds knecl— 
Humble worshippers. 
Hark! angels sing 
Round their heavenly King! 
*Tis for man, and not for them, 
Sleeps the Babe in Bethlehem. 


Thou whose head to earth is lowly 
Bowed in woe and shame, 
When no help seems nigh 
To thy piteous cry, 
Think! it was not for the holy 
The Redeemer came. 
Hark! angels sing 
Round their heavenly King! 
For earth’s sinful and defiled 
Comes to-night the Saviour Child. 


Ife who to the eradle brings 

One pure, generous thought, 

To the infant there 

srings a gift more rare 
han the gold and myrrh the kings 
Of the Orient brought. 

Hark! angels sing 

Round their heavenly King! 
*Tis for man, and not for them, 
Sleeps the Babe in Bethichem. 


} 


A LAODICEAN. 


BOOK THE SIXTH.- 


CHAPTER I. 


“o WAVE decided that I can not stay 

| here; I shall go away,” said Paula, 
on the evening of the next day, as she lay 
on her bed ina flushed and highly strung 


condition, though a person who had heard | 


her words without seeing her face would 
have assumed perfect equanimity to be the 
mood which expressed itself with such 
This was the case with her 
vunt. who was looking out of the window 
idlers from Markton walking 
round the castle with their eyes bent upon 
its windows, and she made no haste to re- 
ply. 

‘Those people have come to see me, as 
they have a right to do when a person acts 
so strangely,” Paula continued. ‘* And 
hence I am better away.” 

‘Where do you think to go to?” 

Paula replied in the tone of one who 
was actuated entirely by practical consid- 
erations. ‘‘Out of England, certainly. 
And as Normandy lies nearest, I think I 
shall go there. It is a very nice country 
to ramble in.” 

“Yes, it is a very nice country to ram- 
ble in,” echoed her aunt, in moderate 
tones. ‘* When do you intend to start ?” 

‘LT should like to cross to-night. You 
must go with me, aunt; will you not?” 

Mrs. Goodman expostulated against 
such suddenness. ‘‘It will redouble the 
rumors that are afloat, if, after being sup- 
posed ill, you are seen going off by rail- 
vay perfectly well.” 

That’s a contingency which Iam quite 
willing to run the risk of. Well, it would 
be rather sudden, as you say, to go to- 
night. So we'll go to-morrow night in- 
stead.” Under the influence of the deci- 
sion she bounded up like an elastie ball, 
and went to the glass, which showeda light 
in her eye that had not been there before 
this resolution to travel in Normandy had 
been taken. 

The evening and the next morning 
were passed in making arrangements for 
the journey, and in commissioning Havill 
to take advantage of their absence by 
emptying certain rooms of their furniture 
and repairing their dilapidations—a work 
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quiethess. 


at some 


PAULA 


which, with that already in hand, would 
complete the section for which he had 
beenengaged. Mr. Wardlaw had left the 
castle; so also had Charlotte, by her own 
wish, her residence there having been 
found too oppressive to herself to be con- 
tinued for the present. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Goodman, Milly, and Clementine, 
the elderly French maid, who still remain- 
ed with them, Paula drove into Markton 
in the twilight, and took the train to Bud 
mouth. 

When they got there they found that 
an unpleasant breeze was blowing out at 
sea, though inland it had calm 
enough. Mrs. Goodman proposed to stay 
at Budmouth till the next day, in hope 
that there might be smooth water; but 
an English sea-side inn being a thing that 
Paula disliked more than a rough passage, 
she would not listen to this counsel. © Oth- 
er impatient reasons, too, might have 
weighed with her. When night came 
their looming miseries began. Paula 
found that in addition to her own troubles 
she had those of three other people to sup- 
port; but she did not audibly complain. 

‘*Paula, Paula,” said Mrs. Goodman 
from beneath her load of wretchedness, 
‘*why did we think of undergoing this ?” 

A slight gleam of humor crossed Paula’s 
not particularly blooming face as she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Ah, why indeed ?” 

‘*What is the real reason, my dear? 
For God's sake tell me!” 

‘It begins with 

‘* Well, I would do anything for that 
young man short of personal martyrdom ; 
but really when it comes to that-—” 

‘Don't criticise me, auntie, and I won't 
criticise you.” 

‘* Well, Iam open to criticism just now, 
I am sure,” said her aunt, with a green 
smile, and speech was again discontinued. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, 
and it could again be seen in Paula's looks 
that she was glad she had come, though, 
in taking their rest at Cherbourg, fate con 
signed them to a hotel breathing an at- 
mosphere that seemed specially com- 
pounded for depressing the spirits of a 
young woman; indeed, nothing had par- 
ticularly encouraged her thus far in her 


been 
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somewhat peculiar scheme of searching 
out and expressing sorrow to a gentleman 


for having believed those who traduced 
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}as her aunt suggested, in her endes 


him; and this coup d’audace to which | 


she had committed herself began to seem 
somewhat formidable. Whhenin England, 
the plan of following him to Normandy 
had suggested itself as the quickest, sweet- 
est, and most honest way of making 
amends; but having arrived there, she 
seemed further off from his sphere of ex- 
istence than when she had been at Staney 
Castle. Virtually she was, for if he 
thought of her at all, he probably thought 
of her there; if he sought her, he would 
her there. However, as he would 
probably never do the latter, it was neces- 
sary to go on. 


seek 


It had been her sudden 
dream, before starting, to light accident- 
ally upon him in some romantie old town 
of this romantie old province, but she had 
become aware that the recorded fortune of 
lovers in that respect was not to be trust- 
ed too implicitly. 

Somerset's search for her in the south 
was now liversely imitated. By diligent 
inquiry in Cherbourg during the gloom 
of evening, in the disguise of a hooded 
cloak, she learned out the place of his stay 
while there, and that he had gone thence 
to Lisieux. What she knew of the ar- 
chitectural character of Lisieux half guar- 
anteed the truth of the information. 
Without telling her aunt of this discov- 
ery, she announced to that lady that it was 
her great wish to go on and see the beau- 
ties of Lisieux. 

But thongh her aunt was simple, there 
were bounds to her simplicity. ** Paula,” 
she said, with a no-nonsense air, ‘‘ I don't 
think you should run after a young man 
like this. Suppose he shouldn't care for 
you by this time ?” 

It was no oceasion for further affecta- 
tion. Lam sure he will,” answered her 
niece, flatly. ‘‘I have not the least fear 
about it; nor would you, if you knew how 
he is. He will forgive me anything.” 

‘Well, pray don't show yourself for- 
ward. Some people are apt to fly into ex- 
tremes.” 

Paula blushed a trifle, and reflected, and 
made no answer. However, her purpose 
seemed not to be permanently affected, for 
the next morning she was up betimes and 
preparing to depart; and they proceeded 
almost without stopping to the architect- 
ural curiosity-shop which had so quickly 
interested her. Nevertheless, her ardent 


manner of yesterday underwent a consid 
erable change, as if she had a fear ¢} 
to make amends for cruel injustice 
was allowing herself to be carried 
far. 

On nearing the place she said: ‘* Aynt 
I think you had better call upon him: and 
you need not tell him we have come ©) 
purpose. Let him think, if he will, that 
we heard he was here, and would not leaye 
without seeing him. You ean also t 
him that [am anxious to clear up an 
understanding, and ask him to eall at our 
hotel.” 

But as she looked over the dreary sub 
urban erections which lined the road from 
the railway to the old quarter of the town 
it occurred to her that Somerset would 
at that time of day be engaged in one o 
other of the medieval buildings there 
about, and that it would be a much neat 
er thing to meet him as if by chance in 
one of these edifices than to call upon him 
anywhere. Instead of putting up at any 
hotel, they left the maids and baggage at 
the station, and hiring a carriage, Paula 
told the coachman to drive them to such 
likely places as she could think of. 

‘He'll never forgive you,” said her 
aunt, as they rumbled into the town. 

‘Won't he?” said Paula, with dry re 
pose. ‘' see about that.” 

** What are you going to do when vou 
find him? Tell him point-blank that you 
are in love with him ?” 

‘** Act in such a manner that he may 
tell me he is in love with me.” 

They first visited a large church at the 
upper end of a square that sloped its gray 
elled surface to the western shine, and 
was pricked out with little avenues of 
young pollard limes. The chureh within 
was one to make any Gothic architect take 
lodgings in its vicinity for a fortnight, 
notwithstanding that it was just now 
crowded with a forest of scaffolding, by 
reason of repairs in progress. Mrs. Good 
man sat down outside, and Paula, enter 
ing, took a walk in the form of a horse 
shoe, that is, up the south aisle, round the 
apse, and down the north side ; but no 
figure of a melancholy young man sketc! 
ing met hereye anywhere. The sun that 
blazed in at the west doorway smote her 
face as she emerged from beneath it, and 
revealed real sadness there. 

‘This is not all the old architecture of 
the town, by far,” she said to her aunt, 
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vith an air of confidence. ‘* Coachman, 
drive to St. Jaeques’.” | 
He was not at St. Jacques’. Looking 
m the west end of that building, the | 
rl observed the end of a steep narrow 
street of antique character, which seemed | 
ely haunt. Beckoning to her aunt to 
follow in the fly, Paula walked down the 


| 


She was transported to the Middle Ages. 
it contained the shops of tinkers, braziers, 
bellows-menders, hollow-turners, and oth- 
er quaintest trades, their fronts open to 
the street beneath stories of timber over- 
hanging so far on each side that a slit of 
sky was left at the top for the light to de- 
scend, and no more. A blue misty ob- 
pervaded the atmosphere, into 
which the sun thrust oblique staves of 
light. It wasastreet fora mediwvalist to 
revel in, toss up his hat in, shout hurrah 
in, gloat over; send for his luggage, come, 
and live in; die in, be buried in. She had 
never supposed such a street to exist out- 

le the imaginations of antiquarians. 
Smells direct from the sixteenth century 
hung in the air in all their original integ- 

y. and without a modern taint. The 


security 


| tions in the thoroughfare. 


‘aces of the people in the doorways seem- | 

| those of individuals who habitually | 
cazed on the great Francis, and spoke of | 
Henry the Eighth as the king across the 
sed 

She inquired of a coppersmith if an Eng- 
artist had been seen here lately. 
With a suddenness that almost disecomfit- 
ed her he announced that such a man had 
been seen sketching a house just below— 
the ** Vieux Manoir de Francois premier.” 
Just turning to see that her aunt was fol- 
lowing in the fly, Paula advanced to the 
house. The wood frame-work of the low- 
er story was black, and varnished; the up- 
per story was brown, and not varnished; 
carved figures of dragons, griffins, satyrs, 
and mermaids swarmed over the front; an 
ape stealing apples was the subject of this 
cantilever; a man undressing, of that. 
These figures were cloaked with little eob- 
webs, which waved in the breeze, so that 
each figure seemed alive. 

She examined the wood-work closely; 
here and there she discerned pencil-marks 
which had no doubt been jotted thereon 
by Somerset as points of admeasurement, 
in the way she had seen him mark them 
at the castle. Some fragments of paper 
lay below; there were. pencilled lines on 


] 


ish 


‘hem, and they bore a strong resemblance 


to a spoiled leaf of Somerset's sketch-book. 
Paula glanced up, and from a window 
above protruded an old woman’s head, 
which, with the exception of the white 
handkerchief tied round it, was so nearly 
of the color of the carvings that she might 


| easily have passed as of a piece with them. 


The aged woman continued motionless, 


the remains of her eyes being bent upon 


| Paula, who asked her in Englishwoman’s 


French where the sketcher had gone. 
Without replying, the crone produced a 
hand and extended finger from her side, 
and pointed toward the lower end of the 
street. 

Paula went on, the carriage following 
with difficulty, on account of the obstrue- 
At bottom, 
the street abutted on a wide one with cus- 
tomary modern life flowing through it; 
and as she looked, Somerset crossed her 
front along this street, hurrying as if for 
a wager, 

By the time that Paula had reached the 
bottom, Somerset was a long way to the 
left, and she recognized to her dismay that 
the busy transverse street was one which 
led to the railway. She quickened her 
pace to a run; hedid not see her; he even 
walked faster. She looked behind for the 
carriage. The driver, in emerging from 
the sixteenth century street to the nine- 
teenth, had apparently turned to the right, 
instead of to the left as she had done, so 
that her aunt had lost sight of her. How- 
ever, she did not mind it, if Somerset would 
but look back! He partly turned, but not 
far enough, and it was only to hail a pass- 
ing omnibus, upon which she discerned his 
luggage. Somerset jumped in, the omni- 
bus drove on, and diminished up the long 
road. Paula stood hopelessly still, and 
in a few minutes puffs of steam showed 
her that the train had gone. 

She turned and waited, the two or three 
children who had gathered round her look- 
ing up sympathizingly in her face. Her 
aunt, having now discovered the direction 
of her flight, drove up and beckoned to her. 

‘“What’sthe matter ?” asked Mrs. Good- 
man, in alarm. 

?” 

‘That you should run like that, and 
look so woe-begone.” 

‘‘Nothing: only [ have decided not to 
stay in this town.” 

‘“What! he is gone, I suppose?” 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed Paula, with tears of 
vexation in her eyes. ‘‘It isn’t every 
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man who gets a woman of my position to | 


run after him on foot and alone, and he 


ought to have looked round! Drive tothe | 


station; I want to make an inquiry.” 

On reaching the station, she asked the 
booking clerk some questions, and return- 
ed to her aunt with a cheerful counte 
nance. ‘* Mr. Somerset has only gone to 
Caen, shesaid. isthe only English- 
man who went by this train, so there is no 
mistake. There is no other train for two 
hours. We will go on then—shall we 2” 

‘Tam indiiferent,” said Mrs. Goodman. 


‘But, Paula, do you think this quite right | 


Perhaps he is not so anxious for your for- 
giveness as you think. Perhaps he saw 
you, and wouldn't stay.” 

A momentary dismay crossed her face, 
but it passed, and she answered: ** Aunt, 
that’snonsense. I know him wellenough, 


and can assure you that if he had only 


known I was running after him, he would 


heard of such aman. Outside the latter 
church was a public flower garden, and 
she sat down to consider veside a round 
pool in which water-lilies grew and & 


fish swam, near beds of fiery geranium 
dahlias, and verbenas just past their blo 
Her enterprise had not been justified by its 
results so far; but meditation still urged 
her to listen to the little voice within and 
push on. She accordingly rejoined | 

aunt, and they drove up the hill to the A} 
baye aux Dames, the day by this time hay 

| ing grown hot and oppressive. 
The church seemed absolutely empty, 
the void being emphasized by its grateful 


coolness. But on going toward the east 
| end they perceived a bald gentleman close 
| to the screen, looking to the right and to 
the left as if much perplexed. Paula 
| merely glanced over him, his back bei 
| toward her, and turning to her aunt, said 
softly, ‘I wonder how we get into tli 


have looked round sharply enough, and | choir?” 
would have given his little finger rather “That's just what I am wondering,” 
than have missed me. Idon’t make my- | said the old gentleman, abruptly facing 
self so silly as to run after a gentleman | round; and Paula discovered that th 
without good grounds, for I know well | countenance was not unfamiliar to her 
that it isan undignified thing to do. In-| eye. Sinee knowing Somerset she had 
deed, I could never have thought of doing | added to her gallery of celebrities a por 
it if I had not been so miserably in the | trait of his father, the Academician, and 
wrong.” | he it was who now confronted her. 
| For the moment embarrassment, dv 
| to complicated feelings, brought a slight 
; ala | blush to her cheek; but being well aware 
CHAPTER IL | that he did not know her, she answered, 
THAT evening when the sun was drop- coolly enough, ‘tI suppose we must asl 
ping out of sight they started for the city | some one.” 
of Somerset's pilgrimage. Paula seated|  ‘* And we certainly would if there were 
herself with her face toward the western | any one to ask,” he said, still looking east 
sky, watching from her window the broad | ward, and not much at her. “I have 
red horizon, across which moved seattered | been here a long time, but nobody comes 
trees shrouded to human shapes, like the | Not that I want to get in on my own ac 
walking forms in Nebuchadnezzar’s fur- | count; for though it is thirty years since 
nace. It was dark when the travellers | I last set foot in this place, I remember it 
drove into Caen. | as if it were but yesterday.” 
She still persisted in her wish to casual-| ‘‘ Indeed. IT have never been here be- 
ly encounter Somerset in some aisle, lady- | fore,” said Paula, 
chapel, or erypt to which he might have} ‘Naturally. But I am looking for a 
betaken himself to copy, and learn the | young man- who is making sketches in 
secret of the great artists who had erect- | some of these buildings, and it is as likely 
ed those nooks. Mrs. Goodman was for | as not that he is in the erypt under this 
choir, for it is just such out-of-the-way 
nooks that he prefers. It is very pro 
voking that he should not have told me 
more distinctly in his letter where to find 
him.” 
Mrs. Goodman, who had gone to make 
inquiries, now came back, and informed 


discovering his inn, and calling upon him 
in a straightforward way; but Paula 
scemed afraid of it, and they went out in 
the morning on foot. First they searched 
the church of St. Sauveur; he was not 
there; next the church of St. Jean; then 
the church of St. Pierre: but he did not re- 
veal himself, nor had any verger seen or | them that she had learned that it was neces 
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sary to pass through the Hotel Dieu to the 
choir, to do which they must go outside. 
Thereupon they walked on together, and 
Mr. Somerset, quite ignoring his troubles, 
made remarks upon the beauty of the ar- 
chitecture; and in absence of mind, by rea- 


Vir 


saying nothing to Mrs. Goodman, she 


quietly cloaked herself and went out to- 


| posing of a 


evening, 


either of the subject or of his listener, | 


tained his hat in his hand after emer 
sing from the church, while they walked 
all the way across the Place and into the 
Hospital gardens. 

“A very civil man,” said 
man to Paula, privately. 

Yes.” 


raunt that she recognized him, 


Mrs. 


Good 


One of the Sisters now preceded them | 


toward the choir and ervpt, Mr. Somerset 
asking he r if a young | 
or had been sketehing there. On receiv 


r a reply in the negative, Paula 


near- 


ly betrayed herself by turning, as if her | 


siness there, too, ended with the infor 
mation. However, she went on again, 
and made a pretense of looking round, Mr. 
Somerset also staying in aspirit of friend 
attention to his countrywomen. They 
did not part from him till they had come 


out from the erypt, and again reached the | 
west front, on their way to which he ad- | 
ditionally explained that it was his son he | 


} 


was looking for, who had arranged to 
meet him here, but had mentioned no inn 
at which he might be expected. 

When he had left them, Paula informed 
her aunt whose company they had been 


sharing. 


what they had seen of his son’s move- 
ments. 
she said. 

‘IT was not bound to ease his mind at 
the expense of showing what I would 
rather coneeal. 
pered in such generosity as that by the 
circumstance of being a woman.” 

‘Well, it is getting too late to search 
further to-night.” 

It was indeed almost evening twilight 


at least,” 


in the streets, though the graceful free- | 
stone spires to a depth of about twenty | 


feet from their summits were still dyed 
with the orange tints of a vanishing sun. 
The two relatives dined privately, as usu- 
al, after which Paula looked out of the 
window of her room, and reflected upon 
he events of the day. 
into the sky quite near 
her that some church or other stood with- 


Welishman was | 


Her aunt began expostulating | 
with Paula for not telling Mr. Somerset | 
| cognizing her nationality; and taking her 


said Paula, who had not told | 
las that of a glow-worm in the grass. 


fed loud in the silenee, and entered it: 


“Tt would have eased his mind | 


I am continually ham- | 


ward it, apparently with the view of dis- 
portion of a dull, dispiriting 
The chureh was open, and on 
entering it she found that it was only 
lichted by seven candles, burning before 


| the altar of a chapel on the south side, the 


mass of the building being in deep shade. 
Motionless outlines, which resolved them- 


| selves into the forms of kneeling women, 
| were darkly visible among the chairs, and 


in the triforium above the arcades there 
was one hitherto unnoticed radianee, dim 
It 
was seemingly the effect of a solitary tal- 
low candle behind the masonry. 

A priest came in, unlocked the door of 
a confessional with a click which sound- 
a 
woman followed, disappeared within the 
curtain of the same, emerging again in 
about five minutes, followed by the priest, 
who locked up his door with another loud 
click, like a tradesman full of business, 
and came down the aisle to go out. In 
the lobby he spoke to another woman, 
who replied, ‘** Ah, oui, Monsieur Abbé!” 

Two women having spoken to him, 
there could be no harm in a third doing 
likewise. ‘‘Monsieur lTAbbé,” said Paula, 
in French, ‘‘could you indicate to me the 
stairs of the triforium 2?” and she signified 
her reason for wishing to know by point- 
ing to the glimmering light above. 

‘Ah, he is a friend of vours, the Eng- 
lishman ?” pleasantly said the priest, re- 


to a little door, he conducted her up a 
stone stairease, at the top of which he 
showed her the long blind story over the 


| aisle arches which led round to where the 


light was. Cautioning her not to stumble 


| over the uneven floor, he left her and de- 


seended. His words had signified that 


la 
| Somerset was here. 
It was a gloomy place enough that she 


A tower rising | 
at hand showed | 


found herself in, but the seven candles 
below on the opposite altar, and a faint 
sky-light from the clear-story, lent enough 
rays to guide her. Paula walked on to 
the bend of the apse; here were a few 
chairs, and the origin of the light. 

This was a candle stuck at the end of a 
sharpened stick, the latter entering a joint 
in the stones. A young man was sketch- 
ing by the glimmer. But there was no 
need for the blush which had prepared it- 


in a few steps of the hotel archway, and | self beforehand: the young man was Mr. 
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Somerset's youngest draughts 
man. 


Paula could have cried aloud with dis- 
recognized Miss 


appointment. Cockton 
Power, and appearing much surprised, 
rose with a bow, and said, 
hastily, ‘‘ Mr. Somerset left to-day.” 

‘*T did not ask for him,” said Paula. 
No, Miss Power; but I thought 

** Yes, yes: you know of course that he 
had been my architect. Well, it happen 
that Ishould like to see him, if he can eal 
on me. Which way did he go?” 

‘*He’s gone to Etretat.” 

‘What for? There are no abbeys to 
sketch at Etretat.” 
Cockton looked at the point of his pen 
1, and with a hesitating motio 


from his seat 


n 


said 


of his lip, 

t 


answered, 
tired.” 
Of what ?’ 


‘* He said he was sicl 


Mr. Somerse he y 


ind tired of holy 


places, and would go to some wicked spot | 


or other, to get that consolation 
holiness could not give. 
said it casually to Knowles, and perhaps 
he did not mean it.” 

** Knowles is here too ?” 

‘“Yes, Miss Power, and Bowles. Mr. 
Somerset has been kind enough to give us 
a chance of enlarging our knowledge of 
French Early Pointed, and pays half the 
expenses.” 

Paula said a few other things to the 
young man, walked slowly round the tri 


which 


forium as if she had come to examine it, 
and returned down the staircase. On get- 
ting back to the hotel she told her aunt, 
who had just been having a nap, that next 
day they would go to Etretat for a change. 
_ ‘Why? There are no old churches at 
Etretat.” 

‘“No. But Iam sick and tired of holy 
places, and want to go to some wicked spot 
or other, to find that consolation which 
holines ean not give.” 

‘Ror shame, Paula! Now I know 
what it is; you have heard that he’s gone 
there. You needn't try to blind me.” 

‘*T don’t care where he’s gone!” 
wla, petulantly. In 


« 
Ka 


cried 
Pa » moment, how- 


Ula, 


ever, she smiled at herself, and added: 


‘You must take that for what it is worth. 


I have made up my mind to let him know 


from my own lips how the misunderstand- | 


ing arose. That done, I shall leave him, 
and probably never see him again. My 
conscience will be clear.” 


The next day they took the steamboat 


| 
} 
H 
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down the Orne, intending to reach Ei 
by way of Havre. Just as they were 
ing off,an elderly gentleman under a } 
white sun-shade, and carrying his Jit 
his hand, wasseen leisurely walking «i 
the wharf at some distance, but obyio 
making for the boat. 

‘A gentleman!” said the mate. 

* Who is he 7” said the captain. 

* An English,” said Clémentine., 

Nobody knew mo but as leisur 
the order of the day, the engines 
stopped on the chance of his being a» 
senger, and all eyes were bent upon 
in conjecture. He disappeared and 
pear 1d from behind a pile of merchandis 
and approached the boat at an easy pa 


re, 


whereupon the gangway was repla« 
and he came on board, removing his | 
to Paula, quietly thanking the captain 
stopping, and saying to Mrs. Goodm 
‘| am nicely in time.” 

It was Mr. Somerset the elder, wl] 
degrees informed our travellers, : 
on their camp-stools they advanced 
tween the green banks bordered by eli 
that he was going to Etretat ; that 


IS Gift 
is 


young man he had spoken of yesterd 
] 


had gone to that romantie watering-pla 
instead of studying art at Caen, and that 
he was going to join him there. 
Paula preserved an entire silence as t 
her own intentions, partly from nat 
reticence, and partly, as it appeared, fron 
the difliculty of explaining 


complic 


which was not very clear to herself. t 
| Havre they parted from Mr. Somerset, and 


did not see him again till they were driy 
ing over the hills toward Etretat in a car- 
riage and four, when the white umbrella 
became visible far ahead among the out 
side passengers of the coach to the s:mne 
place. Ina short time they had passed 
and cut in before this vehicle, but soon 
became aware that their carriage, like tle 
coach, was one of a straggling procession 
of conveyances, some mile and a half in 
length, all bound for the village betwee: 
the cliffs. 
In descending the long hill shaded by 
| lime-trees which sheltered their place of 
destination, this procession closed up, an: 
they perceived that all the visitors and na 
tive population had turned out to welcome 
them, the daily arrival of new sojourners 
at this hour being the chief excitement of 
| Etretat. The coach which had preceded 
them all the way, at more or less remote- 
| ness, was now quite close, and in passing 


} 


i 
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along the village street they saw Mr. Som- 
eyset wave his hand to somebody in the 
«owd below. A felt hat was waved in the 
» in response, the coach swept into the 
a yard, followed by the idlers, and all 


Paula’s face was erimson 


y 


ad sappeared. 
. their own carriage swept round in the 
osite direction to the rival inn. 
Qnee in her room, she breathed like a 
who had finished a long chase. 
did not go down to the table @héte, 
itwhenit was almost dark Paula begeed | 
her aunt to wrap herself up and come 
her to the shore hard by. The beach 
vas deserted, everybody being at the Casi 
The gate stood invitingly open, and 
they wentin. Here the brilliantly lit ter- | 
was crowded with promenaders, and | 
itside the yellow palings, surmounted by 
its row of lamps, rose the voice of the in- | 
Groups of people were sitting | 
uuder the veranda, the women mostly in | 
wraps, for the air was growing chilly. 
Through the windows at their back an an- 
imated scene disclosed itself in the shape 
of a room full of waltzers, the strains of | 
the band striving in the ear for mastery | 
over the sounds of the sea. The dancers | 
came round a couple at a time, and were 
individually visible to those people with- 
out who chose to look that way, which was | 
what Paula did. 
“Come away ! comeaway!” she sudden- 
said. ‘It is not right for us to be 


Witil 


visible sea. 
| 


ere 

Her exclamation had its origin in what 
she had at that moment seen within—the 
spectacle of Mr. George Somerset whirling 
round the room with a young lady of un- 
certain nationality but pleasing figure. 
Paula was not accustomed to show the 
white feather too clearly, but she soon had 
passed out through those yellow gates, 
and retreated till the mixed music of sea 
and band had resolved into that of the sea 
alone, 

Well,” said her aunt, half in soliloquy, 
“do you know who I saw dancing there, 
Paula? Our Mr. Somerset, if I don’t 
make a great mistake.” 

“Tt was likely enough that you did,” 
sedately replied her niece. ‘* He left Caen 
with the intention of seeking distractions 
of a lighter kind than those furnished by 
art, and he has merely succeeded in find- 
ingthem. Buthe has made my duty rath- 
era difficult one. Still, it was my duty, 
for very greatly wronged him. Perhaps, 
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Morrow, 


the letter. 


} much misery. 


however, I have done enough for honor's 
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sake. I would have humiliated myself by 
an apology if Thad found him in any oth- 
er situation, but of course one can't be 
expected to take much trouble when he is 
seen going on like that.” 

The coolness with which she began her 
remarks had developed into something 
like warmth as she coneluded., 

‘He is only dancing with a lady he 
probably knows very well.” 

**He doesn’t know her—I can see he 
doesn’t know her. We will go away to- 
This place has been greatly 
overpraised.”” 

“The place is well enough, as far as I 
ean see.” 

‘** He is carrying out his programme to 
He plunges into excitement in 
the most reckless manner, and L tremble 
for the consequences. IT ean do no more. 
IT have humiliated myself into following 
him, believing that in giving too ready 


| credence to appearances [ had been nar- 
j row and inhuman, and had caused him 


But he does not mind, 
and he has no misery; he seems just as 
well ever. How much this finding 
him has cost me! After all, I did not de- 
ceive him. He must have acquired a nat- 
ural aversion forme. Ihave allowed my- 
self to be interested in a man of very com- 
mon qualities, and am now bitterly alive 
to the shame of having sought him out. 
I heartily detest him. I will go back. 
Aunt, you are right; I had no business to 
come.... His light conduct has rendered 
him uninteresting to me.” 


as 


CHAPTER IIT. 

WHEN she rose the next morning the 
bell was clanging forthe second breakfast, 
and people were pouring in from the beach 
in every variety of attire. Paula, whom 
a restless night had left with a headache, 
which, however, she said nothing about, 
was reluctant to emerge from the seclusion 
of her chamber, till her aunt, discover- 
ing what was the matter with her, sug- 
gested that a few minutes in the open air 
would refresh her; and they went down 
stairs into the hotel gardens. 

The clatter of the big breakfast within 
was audible from this spot, and the noise 
seemed suddenly to inspirit Paula, who 
proposed to enter. Her aunt assented. 
In the veranda under which they passed 
was a rustic hat-stand in the form of a 
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tree, upon which hats and other body-g oar 
hung like bunches of fruit. Paula’s eve 
fell upon a felt hat to which a small bloek- 
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book was attached by astring. She knew | 


that hat and block-book well, and turning 
to Mrs. Goodman, said, ‘* Afterall, I don't 


want the breakfast they are having: let us | 


order one of our own as usual. 
have it here.” 


And we'll 


were placed under the tall shrubs, follow 
ed by her aunt, who was in turn followed 


pany, and she sat on with her aunt in pep 
fect comfort, till among the last of { 

stream came Somerset and his father 
Paula trembled at being so near the fop- 
mer at last. It was with sensible reljef 
that she observed them turn toward the 
cliffs and not to the carriages, and this 
signify that they were not going off that 


| day. 
She led on to where some little tables | 


| when the latter had finished their tea a) 


by the proprietress of the hotel, that lady | 


having discovered from the Freneh maid 


that there was good reason for paying | 


these ladies ample personal attention. 

“Is the gentleman to whom that sketeh 
book belongs staying here ?” Paula care- 
lesslv inquired, as she indicated the object 
on the hat-stand. 

“Ah, no!’ deplored the proprietress. 
“The hotel was full when Mr. Somerset 
came. He stays at a cottage in the Rue 
Anicet Bourgeois: he only has his meals 
here.” 

Paula had taken herseat under the fuech- 
sia-trees in such a manner that she could 
observe all the exits from the salle a 


Neither of the two saw the ladies: and 
d 
cotfee, they followed to the shore, wl 
they sat for nearly an hour, reading 
watching the bathers. At length foot 
steps crunched among the pebbles in th 
vicinity, and looking out from her sun 
shade, Paula saw the two Somersets elose 
at hand. 

The elder recognized her, and the voung 
er, observing his father’s action of court 


sv, turned his head, It was a revelation 


| to Paula, for she was shocked to see that 


| he appeared worn andill. The expression 


manger; but for the present none of the | 


breakfasters emerged, the only moving ob 


ran hither and thither across the court, | 


the cook’s assistants with baskets of lone 
bread, and the laundresses with baskets of 
sun-bleached linen. Further back, to- 
ward the inn yard, stablemen were putting 


in the horses for starting the flies and | 


coaches to Les Ifs, the nearest railway 
station. 

‘Suppose the Somersets should be going 
off by one of those conveyances ?” said 
Mrs. Goodman, as she sipped her tea. 

‘Well, aunt, then they must,” replied 
the vounger lady, with composure. 

Nevertheless, she looked with some mis- 
giving at the nearest stableman as he led 
out four white horses, harnessed them, 
and leisurely brought a brush with which 
he began blacking their yellow hoofs. AI] 
the vehicles were ready at the door by the 
time breakfast was over, and the inmates 
soon turned out, some to mount the om- 
nibuses and carriages, some to ramble on 
the adjacent beach, some to climb the ver- 
dant slopes, and some to make for the 
cliffs that shut in the vale. The fuchsia- 
trees which sheltered Paula’s breakfast 
table from the blaze of the sun also sereen- 
ed it from the eves of the outpouring com- 


of his face changed at sight of her, increas 
ing its shade of paleness, but he immedi 
ately withdrew his eyes and passed by 
Somerset was as much surprised at e 
countering her thus as she had been dis 


tressed to see him. As soon as they were 


| out of hearing, he asked his father quietly 
jects on the scene being the waitresses who | 


“What strange thing is this, that Lady 
De Staney should be here, and her hus- 
band not with her? Did she bow to me, 


| or to you?” 


‘ 


‘Lady De Staney—that young lady?” 
asked the puzzled painter. He proceeded 
to explain all he knew; that she was a 
young lady he had met on his journey at 
two or three different times; moreover, 
that if she were his son’s client—the wo- 
man who was to have become Lady De 
Staney—she was Miss Power still; for he 
had seen in some newspaper, two days be- 
fore leaving England, that the wedding 
had been postponed on account of her ill 
ness. 

Somerset was so greatly moved that hy 
could hardly speak connectedly to his fa 
ther as they paced on together. 3ut she 
is not ill, as ‘far as I ean see,” he said. 
‘*The wedding postponed? You are sure 
the word was postponed? Was it broken 
off?” 


‘‘No; it was postponed. I meant to 


have told you before, knowing you would 
be interested as the castle architect, but it 
slipped my memory in the bustle of arriy- 
ing.” 

‘*T am not the castle architect.” 


| | 
| 
} 
| 
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are not! What are | 


The devil you 
then ?” 


‘Well, Lam not that.” 


Somerset the elder, though not of pen- | 


rating nature, began to see that here lay 
) emotional complication of some sort, 

| reserved further inquiry till a more 
oceasion. They had reached 
end of the level beach where the cliff 


van to rise,and as this impediment nat- | 


rally stopped their walk, they retraced 
On again nearing the spot 
re Paula and her aunt were sitting, the 


ir steps. 


painter would have deviated to the hotel; | 
but as his son persisted in going straight | 


on. in due course they were opposite the 
By this time, Miss Power, 
who had appeared anxious during their 
regained her self-control. Go- 
inc toward her old lover, she said, with 
asmile, “I have been looking for you.” 

* Why have you been doing that?” said 


ymerset 


ladies agam. 


absence, 


keep as steady as he could wish. 
Because —I want some architect to 
continue the restoration. Do you with- 
draw your resignation?” 

Somerset appeared unable to decide for 
few instants. ‘‘ Yes,” he then 


swe red, 


For the moment they had ignored the | 


presence of the painter and Mrs. Good 
man. but Somerset now made them known 
to one another, and there was friendly in- 
tercourse all round. 


‘When will you be able to resume op- | 


erations at the castle 2?” she asked, as soon 


as she could again speak directly to Som- 


erset. 
As soon as Lean get back. 
L only resume it at your special request.” 
‘Of course.” To one who had known 
all the cireumstanees it would have seem- 


ting face to face with him, she did not ex- 
plain, without delay, the whole mischief 
that had separated them. 
do 
wardness of such a topic at this idle time. 
She confined herself simply to the above- 
mentioned business-like request, and when 
the party had walked a few steps together, 


meet again. 
*T hope vou have explained your mis- 
take to him, and how it arose, and every- 


thing?” said her aunt, when they were | 


alone. 
No, I did not.” 


in a voice whieh he failed to | 


| elder came in, but nobody with him. 


an- | 


| the subject. 
ed a thousand pities that, after again get- 
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‘* What, not explain, after all ¢” said her 
amazed relative. 

*T decided to put it off.” 

‘Then I think you decided very wrong- 


ly. 


Poor voung man, he looked so ill!” 
“Did you, too, think he looked ill? 
But he danced last night. Why did ne 
danee 7’ She turned and gazed regretful- 
ly at the corner round which the Somer- 
sets had disappeared, 

‘IT don't know why he danced; but if I 
had known you were going to be so si- 
lent, [ would have « 
myself.” 

**T wish vou had. 


xplained the mistake 


But no; Lhave said 


| T would, and must.” 


Paula's avoidance of tables did 


| not extend to the present one. It was 


quite with alacrity that she went down; 


‘and with her entry the antecedent hotel 
| beauty, who had reigned for the last five 


days at that meal, was unceremoniously 
deposed by the guests. Mr. Somerset the 
ITis 
seat was on Paula’s left hand, Mrs. Good 


man being on Paula’s right, so that all 
| the conversation was between the Acad- 


emician and the vounger lady. When the 
latter had again retired up stairs with her 
aunt, Mrs. Goodman expressed regret that 
young Mr. Somerset was absent from the 


table. ‘‘Why has he kept away ?” she 


asked. 


L don’t know—I didn’t ask,” said Pau- 
la, sadly. ‘* Perhaps he doesn’t care to 
meet us again.” 
“That's because you didn’t explain.” 
“Well, why didn't the old man give 


| mean opportunity 2” exclaimed the niece, 
Of course | 


with suppressed excitement. ** He would 


| scarcely say anything but yes and no, and 


wave me no chance at all of introducing 
I wanted to explain 
all the way on purpose — I 


Leame 
would have 
begged George’s pardon on my knees if 


| there had been any way of beginning; but 
3ut she did not | 
it—perhaps from the inherent awk- 


there was not, and I could not do it.” 
Though she slept badly that night, Pau- 


‘la promptly appeared in the publie room 


to breakfast, and that not from motives of 


| vanity; for, while not unconscious of her 
| accession to the unstable throne of chief 
they separated, with mutual promises to | 


beauty in the establishment, she seemed 
too preoccupied to care for the honor just 


then, and would readily have changed 


places with her unhappy predecessor, who 
lingered on in the background like a ean- 


dle after sunrise. 


Mrs. Goodman was determined to trust 


a 
| 
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.o longer to Paula for putting an end to | 


vat made her so restless and_ self-re- 
oachful. Seeing old Mr. Somerset en 
toa little side table behind for lack of 


Mr. Somerset’s face became a shade 
rraver than before. ‘* My son is unwell,” 
he replied; **so unwell that he has been 

ed to stay in-doors and take perfect 


| do hope it is nothing serious ?” 


[ hope so too, The faet is, he has | 


epdone himself a little. He was not 


hen he came here; and tomake him- | 


worse he must needs go dancing at 


ho is here with her family, and whom 


- Casino with a young American lady 


met in London last vear. I advised | 


rvainst it, but he seemed desperately 
ermined to shake off lethargy by any 
rash means, and wouldn't listen to me. 
Luckily he is not in the hotel, but in a 
guict cottage a hundred yards up the hill.” 
~ Paula, who had heard all, did not show 
or say what she felt at the news; but aft- 


er breakfast, on meeting the landlady in 
a passage alone, she asked with some anx- | 


if there were a really skillful medical 
man in Etretat,and on being told that 
there was, and his name, she went back to 
look for Mr. Somerset; but he had gone. 
heard nothing more of young 
Somerset all that morning; but toward 
ning, while Paula sat at her window 


woking over the heads of fuchsias upon | 
» promenade beyond, she saw the paint- 


er walk by. She immediately went to 
her aunt and begged her to go out and 
ask Mr. Somerset if his son had improved. 
‘T willsend Milly or Clémentine,” said 
Mrs. Goodman. 
*T wish you would see him yourself.” 


“He has gone on. I shall never find | 


him. 

He has only gone round to the front,” 
persisted Paula. ‘‘Do walk that way, 
auntie, and ask him.” 

Thus pressed, Mrs. Goodman acqui- 
esced, and brought back intelligence to 
Miss Power, who had watched them 
tl 
positively improve, but that his American 
friends were very kind to him. 

Having made use of her aunt, Paula 


rough the window, that his son did not | 


to write letters, Paula went to her own 
room, hastily dressed herself without as- 
sistance, asked privately the way to the 


| cottage, and went olf thitherward unob- 
room at the crowded centre tables, again | 
thout his son, she turned her head, and | 
sed point-blank where the young man | 


served. 
At the upper end of the lane she saw a 
little house answering to the description, 


| whose front garden, window-sills, palings, 


and door-step were literally ablaze with 
nasturtiuins in bloom. She entered this 
inhabited nosegay, quietly asked for the 
invalid, and if he were well enough te see 
Miss Power. The woman of the house 
soon returned, and she was conducted up 
a erooked staircase to Somerset's modest 
apartments. [t appeared that some rooms 
in this dwelling had been furnished by 
the landlady of the inn, who hired them 


| of the tenant during the summer season to 


use as an annexe to the hotel. 

Admitted to the outer room, she beheld 
her architeet looking as unarchitectural 
as possible, lying on a small coueh which 
was drawn up to the open casement, 


| whence he had a back view of the win- 


dow flowers, and enjoyed a green trans- 
parency through the under sides of the 
same nasturtium leaves that presented 
their faces to the passers without. 

When the lateh had again clicked into 


| the catch of the closed door, Paula went 


up to the invalid, upon whose pale and 
interesting face a flush had arisen simul- 
taneously with the announcement of her 
name. He would have sprung up to re- 
ceive her, but she pressed him down, and 
throwing all reserve on one side for the 
first time in their intercourse, she crouch- 
ed beside the sofa, whispering with playful 
solicitude, her face not too far from his 


|own: ‘**How foolish you are, George, to 


get ill just now when I have been wanting 


so much to see you again! sorry 


to see you like this. What I said to you 
when we met on the shore was not what 
I had come to say.” 

Somerset took herby the hand. ‘* Then 
what did you come to say, Paula?” he 
asked. 

‘‘T wanted to tell you that the mere 
wanton wandering of a capricious mind 
was not the cause of my estrangement 
from you. There has been a great decep- 
tion practiced—the exact nature of it Lean 
not tell you plainly just at present; it is 
too painful—but it is all over, and I can 
assure you of my sorrow at having be- 


seemed particularly anxious to get rid of | haved as I did, and of my sincere friend- 


her again, and when that lady sat down 


ship now as ever.” 
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“There is shall 
much as that. 
the castle very pleasant to feel that I can 
consult you about it without fear of in 
truding on you against vour wishes.” 

* Yes, perhaps it will. But—you do not 


compre he nd me, 


nothing I value so 


It will make my work at 


You have been an enigma always.” 
you have been provoking, but 
I wouldn't 
for the world tell you the whole of my 


never so provoking as now. 


fancies as I came hither this evening, but 
I should think your natural 
would suggest what they were.” 

Paula. But 
tives of delicacy which prevent my acting 


intuition 


does, there are 
on What is suggested to me.” 
y i and 
thank God for it; but in some eases it 1s 


‘Delicacy is a gift, you 
not so precious as we would persuade our- 
selves.” 

‘Not when the woman is rich and the 
man is poor ¢” 

“Oh, George Somerset, be cold, or an 
gry, or anything, but don’t be like this! 
It is never worth a woman’s while to 
show regret for her injustice, for all she 
gets by it is an accusation of want of deli 
cacy.” 

‘Indeed T don’t accuse vou of that—] 
warmly, tenderly thank you for your kind 
ness in coming here to see me.” 

‘Well, perhaps you do. 
in I can not tell what mood 


more than Lought. This finding you out 
is a piece of weakness that I shall not re- 
peat; and I have only one thing more to 
say. 
know that; but it is never too late tomend; 
and | have come back to you. However, 
me for that, for it is not the woman’s part. 
Still, before I go, that there may be no mis- 
take as to my meaning, and misery entail- 
ed on us for want of a word, Ul add this: 
that if you want to marry meas you once 
did, you must say so, for I am here to be 
asked.” 

It would be superfluous to transcribe 
Somerset's reply, and the remainder of the 


scene between the pair. Let it suffice that 


half an hour afterward, when the sun had | 


almost gone down, Paula walked briskly 
into the hotel, troubled herself nothing 
about dinner, but went up stairs to their 
sitting-room, where her aunt presently 
found her upon the couch, looking up at 
the ceiling through her fingers. They 


mo- 


| of the ease, 


Lam now | 
I will not 
tell what mood, for it would be confessing | 


| harm 


I have served you badly, George, I | 
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talked on different subjects for some t 
till the old lady said, Mr. Somerset's 
tage is the one covered with flowers 
the lane, [ hear.” 

**'Yes,”’ said’ Paula. 

How do vou know 

‘**Tve been there....We 


are 


| be married, aunt.” 


Indeed!” replied Mrs. Good: 
“Well, I thought this might be thi 
of it: you were determined on the po 
and Tam not much surprised at your n 
Your father was very wise in entail 
everything so strictly after all upon \ 
offspring; for if he had not, Tshould h 
been driven wild with the respon 


should | 


Aunt, now that the murder is out 


continued Paula, passing over that vi 
. 
*T don’t mind telling yon t] 


| somehow or other I have got to like G 


Somerset as desperately as a woman cat 


care for any man. I thought IT should 


| have died when I saw him daneine, an 
| feared I 


had lost him. He 
times nicer than ever then. \ 
women are, that [ wouldn't marry a duke 
in preference to him. There, that’s my 


seemed ten 


| honest feeling, and you must make what 


my conscience is clear, thank 


youcan of it; 


| Heaven!” 


‘* Have you fixed the day ?” 

‘No,’ continued the young lady, still 
watching the sleeping flies on the ceiling 
‘It is left unsettled between us, while I 
come and ask you if there would be any 
if it could conveniently be before 
we return to England.” 

‘Paula, this is too precipitate.” 


“On the contrary, aunt. matri- 


| mony, as in other things, you should be 
IT shall never run after you again, trust | 


slow to decide, but quick to execute. No- 
thing on earth would make me marry 1 
other man. I know every fibre of his 
character, and he knows a good many 
fibres of mine, so as there is nothing more 
to be learned, why shouldn't we marry : 
onee? On one point I am firm: [ will 
never return to that castle as Miss Power 
A nameless dread comes over me when I 
think of it—a fear that some uneanny in 
fluence of the dead De Staneys would drive 
me again from him. Oh,if it were to do 
that,” she murmured, burying her face in 
her hands, ‘‘I really think it would be 
more than I could bear.” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Goodman, * we 
will see what can be done. I will write 
to Mr. Wardlaw.” 


ip 
| 
( 
” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
On a windy afternoon in November, 
more than two months had elcsed 
over the incidents previously recorded, a 
number of farmers were sitting in a room 
of the King’s Arms Inn, Markton, that was 


ed for the weekly ordinary. It was a 


long, low apartment, formed by the union | 


of two or three smaller rooms, with a bow- 

indow leoking upon the street, and at 
the present moment was pervaded by a 
blue fog from tobaeco pipes, and a temper- 
ature like that of a kiln. 


The body of | 


farmers Who still sat on there was greater | 


than usual, owing to the cold air without, 
the tables having been cleared of dinner 
for some time, and their surface stamped 
with liquid cireles by the feet of the nu 


merous glasses. 


| 
| 
| 
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thimbleful of that that isn’t gin and not 
far from it.” 

“Ttis true, then, that she’s become Mrs, 
Somerset indifferently asked a farmer 
in broadcloth, tenant of an estate in quite 
another direction than hers, as he con 
templated the grain of the table immedi 
ately surrounding the foot of his class. 

True ? said Havill, 
who was also present, in the tone of one 
who, though sitting in this rubieund com 
pany, was not of it. ‘*T could have told 
you the truth of it any day these last five 
weeks.” 


of COUPrSe it 


Among those who had lent an ear was 


| Dairyman Jinks, an old gnarled character, 


| leggings: 


| never 


Besides the farmers there were present | 
several professional men of the town, who | 


found it desirable to dine here on market- | 


days for the opportunity it afforded them 


| 
| 


of increasing their practice among the | 


agriculturists, many of whom were men 
of large balances, even luxurious livers, 
who drove to market in elegant phaetons 
drawn by horses of supreme blood, bone, 
anid action, in a style never anticipated 
by their fathers when jogging thither in 
light carts, or afoot with a butter basket 
on each arm. 

The buzz of groggy conversation was 
suddenly impinged on by the notes of a 
peal of bells from the tower hard by. 
Almost at the same instant the door of 
the room opened, and there entered the 
landlord of the little inn at Sleeping 
Green. Drawing his supply of cordials 
from this superior house, to which he 
was subject, he came here at stated times 
a prebendaty to the cathedral of 
his diocesan, afterward retailing to his 
own humbler audience the sentiments 
which he had learned of this. 
osity being awakened by the church 
bells, the usual position was for the 
moment reversed, and one of the farm- 
ers, saluting him by name, asked him 
he reason of their striking up at that 
ime of day. 

‘My mis’ess out yonder,” 
rural landlord, nodding sideways, ‘‘is 
coming home with her faney-man. They 
have been a-gaying together this turk of a 
while in foreign parts. Here, maid!— 
what with the wind, and standing about, 
miy blood’s as low as water—bring us a 


like 


LIS, 


t 
t 


Sut curi- | 


who wore a white fustian coat and yellow 
the only man in the room who 
dressed up in dark 
marketing. He now 
abroad, was they ? 


for 
Married 
And how long will a 
wedding abroad stand good for in this 
country 

‘As long as a wedding at home.” 

“Willit? Faith, 1didn't know. How 
should I? I thought it might be some 
new plan o° folks for leasing women, now 


clothes 
asked : 


| they be so plentiful, so as to get rid o’ ‘em 


| when 


replied the | 


the man’s tired o’ ’em, and hey 
spent all their money.” 

He won't be able to spend her money,” 
said the landlord of Sleeping Green. 
‘Tis her very own person’s—sett!ed upon 
the hairs of her head forever.” 

“Oh, nation! Then if I were the man, 
T shouldn't care for such a one-eyed ben- 
efit as that,” said Dairyman Jinks, turning 
to listen to the talk on his other hand, 

“Ts that true ?#’ asked the gentleman 
farmer in broadcloth. 

‘It is sufficiently near the truth,” said 
Havill, in an ex cathedrd tone. ‘* There 
is nothing at all unusual in the arrange- 
ment; it was only settled so to prevent 
any schemer making a beggar of her. 
If Somerset and she have any children, 
which probably they will, it will be 
theirs; and what can a man want more ? 
Besides, there is a large portion of prop 
erty left to her personal use—quite as 
much as they ean want. Oddly enough, 
the curiosities and pictures of the castle, 
which belonged to the De Staneys, are 
not restricted from sale; they are hers to 
do what she likes with. Old Power 
didn’t care for articles that reminded him 
so much of his predecessors.” 

“Hey said Dairyman Jinks, turning 
back again, having decided that the con- 


t 

[ 
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versation on his right hand was, after all, | 


the more interesting. Well, why ean’t 
‘em hire a travelling chap to touch up the 
picters into her own gaffers and gammers ? 
Then they'd be worth sommat to her.” 

‘Ah, here they are! I thought so,” 
said Havill, who had been standing up at 
the window for the last few moments. 
“The ringers were told to begin as soon 
as the train signaled.” 

\s he spoke, a carriage drew up to the 
hotel door, followed by another with the 
maid and luggage, The inmates crowd 
ed to the bow-window, except Dairyman 
Jinks, who had become absorbed in his 
own reflections. 

“What be they stopping here for?” 
asked one of the previous speakers, 

* They are going to stay here to-night,” 
said Havill. ** They have come quite un- 


expectedly, and the castle is in such a state 
of turmoil that there is not a single ear- | 


pet down, or room for them to use. We 
shall get two or three in order by next 
week.” 

“Two little people like them will be 
lost in the chambers of that wandering 
place,” satirized Dairvman Jinks. ‘They 
will be obliged to have a ball every fort 
nicht to keep the moth out of the furni 
ture.” 


the lady under discussion, and Dairyman 
Jinks went on: ‘*That’s no more Miss 


Power that was than my niece's daughter | 
Kezia is Miss Power—in short, it is a dif- | 


ferent woman altogether.” 

“There is no mistake about the wo- 
man,” said the landlord; ‘‘it is her fur 
clothes that make her look so like a eater- 
pillar on end. Well, she is not a bad bar- 
gain. As for Captain De Stancy, he'll fret 
his gizzard green.” 

** He's the man she ought to have mar- 
ried,” declared the farmer in broadcloth. 
“As the world goes, she ought to have 
been Lady De Staney. She gave up her 
chapel-going, and you might have thought 
she would have given up her first young 
man; but she stuck to him, though by all 
accounts he would soon have been inter- 
ested in another party.” 

“Tis woman’s nature to be false except 
to a man, and man’s nature to be true ex- 
cept to a woman,” said the landlord of 
Sleeping Green. ‘‘ However, all's well 
that ends well, and I have something else 
to think of than new-married couples,” 
saying which the speaker moved off, and 


the others returned to their sea 

young pair who had been their then: 
ishing through the hotel into some 
vate paradise to rest and dine. 

By this time their arrival had be: 
known, and a crowd soon gathered 
side, acquiring audacity with continuance 
there, Raising a hurrah, the group y 
not leave till Somerset had shown hi 
on the baleony above, and then dex 
to go away till Paula also had appear 
when, remarking that her husband seerjed 
a quiet young man enough, and wou 
make a very good borough member 
their present one misbehaved himself, t} 


| assemblage good-humoredly dispersed, 


Among those whose ears had been 1 
ed by the hurrah of these idlers was a mia 
in silence and solitude, far out of the 
town. He was leaning over a eate that 
divided two meads in the watery le 
between Staney Castle and Markton. Hy 


} turned his head for a few seconds, then 


continued his contemplative gaze toward 
the towers of the castle, visible over thi 
trees as far as was possible in the lead 

gloom of the November eve. The mili 
tary form of the solitary lounger was 1 
cognizable as that of Sir William De Stan 


| ey, notwithstanding the failing light and 
By this time Somerset was handing out | 


his attitude of so resting his elbows on the 
gate that his hands inclosed the greater 
part of his face. 

The scene was inexpressibly cheerless. 
No other human creature was apparent, 
and the only sounds audible above the 
wind were those of the trickling streams 
which distributed the water over tlie 
meadow. <A heron had been standing in 
one of these rivulets about twenty yards 
from the officer, and they vied with each 
other in stillness till the bird suddenly 
rose and flew off to the plantation in 
which it was his custom to pass the night 
with others of his tribe. De Stancy saw 
the heron rise, and seemed to imagine tlie 
creature's departure without a supper to 
be owing to the increasing darkness, but 
in another minute he became conscious 
that the heron had been disturbed by 
sounds too distant to reach his own ears 
at the time. They were nearer now, aid 
there came along under the hedge a young 
man known to DeStancy exceedingly well. 

‘*Ah,” he said, listlessly, ‘‘ you have 
ventured back ?” 

“Yes, Captain. Why do you walk out 
here ?” 


i 
| 
| | 
| 
j 
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The bells began ringing because she 


he were expected, and my thoughts 
turally dragged me this way. Thank 
ven the battery leaves Markton in a 
days, and then the precious p 


lace will 
me no more.” 

| have heard of it.” Turning to where 
dim lines of the castle rose, he contin- 
Well, there it stands.” 
And I not in it.” 

“They are not in it vet, either.” 

‘They soon will be.” 
Well, what tune is that you are hum- 
Captain 

‘All is lost now,” replied the captain, 


treasure to any man. 


ke courage,” 


| 
“Ohno; you have got me, and Tam a} 
So thank God, and | 


Ah, Will, you are a flippant young | 


wise in your own conceit; [ sav it to 
ysorrow. “[was your dishonesty spoil- 
fair dealing—time was all I re- 
But base attacks on a 
character never deserve to win, and if I 
had once been certain that you had made 


vife bv 


quired, 


|. That lady would have been my | 


ding morning, and have let me take my 
chance.” 

“Is that all I get for saving vou from 
jal? Gad! I alone am the sufferer, and 
feel IT am alone the fool. ...Come, off 
with you; I never want to see you any 
more,” 

** Part we will, then—till we meet again. 
It will be a light night hereabouts, I think, 
this evening.” 

**A very dark one for me.” 

** Nevertheless, [think it will be a licht 
night. Amrevoir!’ Dare went his way, 
and after a while Staney went his. 
Both were soon lost in the shades, 


a De 


CHAPTER V. 
THE castle to-night was as gloomy as 
the meads. As Havill had explained, the 
habitable rooms were just now undergo- 
ing a scour, and the niain blocks of build- 


| ing were empty even of the few servants 


man’s | 


them, my course would have been very | 


erent both toward you and others. 
But why should I talk to you about this ? 
If [eared an atom what becomes of you, 
would take you in hand severely enough: 
not earing, I leave you alone, to go to the 
vil your own way.” 

“Thank you kindly, Captain. Well, 
since you have spoken plainly, I will do 
the same. We De Staneys are a worn-out 
old partv—that’s the long and the short 
of it. We represent conditions of life 
that have had their day —especially I. 
Our one remaining chance was an alliance 
with new aristocrats, and we have failed. 
We are past and done for. Our line has 
liad five hundred years of glory, and we 
ight to be content. Hafin les renards 
se frouvent chez le pelletier.” 

‘Speak for yourself, young 
quence, and leave the destinies of old 
families to respectable philosophers. 
This fiaseo is the direct result of evil con- 
duct, and of nothing else at all. I have 
managed badly; I countenanced you 
too far. When I saw your impish tend- 
encies, I should have forsworn the alli- 


ance 


0 


conse- 


“Don’t sting me, Captain. What I 
have told you is true. As for my con- 
duct. eat will after kind, you know. 
should have held your tongue on the wed- 


You | 


who had been retained, they having, for 
comfort’s sake, taken up their quarters in 
the detached rooms adjoining the en 
trancearchway. Hence not a single light 


| shone from the lonely windows, at which 


| by gusts tha 
| trary rather than violent. 


ivy leaves tapped like woodpeckers, moved 
were numerous and con- 
Within the 


walls all was silence, chaos, and obscurity, 


| till toward eleven o'clock, when the thiek 
| immovable cloud that had dulled the day- 


time broke into a scudding fleece, through 


| which the moon forded her way as a neb- 
| ulous spot of watery white, sending light 


enough, though of a ravless kind, into the 
castle chambers to show the confusion that 
reigned there. 

At this time an eye might have noticed 
a figure flitting in and about those 
draughty apartments, and making no 
more noise in so doing than a putf of 
wind. Its motion hither and thither was 
rapid but methodical, its bearing absorbed 
vet cautious. Though it ran more or less 
through all the principal rooms, the chief 


| scene of its operations was the Long Gal- 


} 
| 


| 


lery overlooking the Pleasanee, which was 
covered by an ornamental wood and plas- 
ter roof, and contained a whole throng of 
family portraits, besides heavy old cab- 
inets and the like. The portraits which 
were of value as works of art were smaller 
than these, and hung in adjoining rooms. 

The manifest occupation of the figure 
was that of removing these small and 
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valuable pictures from other chambers to 


the gallery in which the rest were hung, 

and piling them in a heap in the midst. 

Included in the group were nine by Sir 

Peter Lely, five by Vandyek, four by Cor 

nelius Jansen, one by Salvator Rosa (re 


kableas being among the few English 


portraits ever painted by that master), 


mar 
many by Kneller, and two by Romney. 
Appar ntly by accident, the light being 
insutlicient 
traits, the figure also brought a Ratfaelle 
Virgin and Child, a magniticent Tinto 
retto, a Titian, and a Giorgione. 

On these we 


to distinguish them from por 


laid a large colleetion of 
enamelled miniature portraits of the sami 
illustrious line; afterward tapestries and 
cushions embroidered with the initials De 


S.: and next the eradle presented by 
Charles the First to the contemporary De 


Staney mother, till at length there arose 


in the middle of the floor a huge heap | 


had been 
sonal and peculiar to members of the De 


containing most of what per 
Staney family as distinct from general 
furniture. 

Then the figure went from door to door, 


and threw open each that was unfastened. | 


It next proceeded to a room on the ground- 


floor, at present fitted up as a carpenter's | 


An 


shop, and knee-deep in shavings. 


armful of these was added to the pile of | 
objects in the gallery; a window at each | 


end of the gallery was opened, causing a 
brisk draught along the walls; and then 
the activity of the figure ceased, and it 
was seen no more, 


upon the lawn from the windows of the 
Long Gallery, which glowed within with 


the meridian of its Caroline splendors. 


lace collar seemed to open his eyes more 
widely; he with the flowing locks and 
turn-up mustachios to part his lips; 
the armor, who was so much like Captain 
De Stancy, to shake the plates of his mail 


faction, and triumphantly signify to her 


adjoining husband that this was a meet 
and glorious end. 


tapestries, and the cradle, up to the plaster 
ceiling, and through it into the forest of 
oak timbers above. 
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| termination is unalterable. 
Thereupon the framed gentleman in the | 


he in | 
| I believe that if an increase in what I al 
'ready feel for you be possible, it will 

with suppressed laughter; the lady with | dl 
the three - stringed pearl necklace, and | 
vast expanse of neck, to nod with satis- | 


The best sitting-room at the Kine’s 4 
in Markton was as cozy this evening 
room can be that lacks the minuter fury} 
ture on which coziness so largely depend 
By the fire sat Paula and Somerset 
former with a shawl round her shou! 


to keep off the draught which, despit 


curtains, foreed its way in on this 
night through the windows opening 
Paula held a letter in 
hand, the contents of which formed 1 


Happy 


the baleony. 


subject of their conversation, 
| 


she was in her general situation, ther 
| for the nonce a tear in her eye. 


‘MY EVER DEAR PAULA” (ran the |] 
ter),—‘* Your last letter has just rea 
me, and I have followed your account of 
your travels and intentions with more in 
terest than I ean tell. You, who kno 
me, need no assurance of this. At 
present moment, however, am in 
whirl of a change that has resulted from 
a resolution taken some time ago, but co: 


eealed from almost everybody til! 
Why? Well, I will own: from coy 
ice; fear lest I should be reasoned out of 
my plan. I am going to steal from 
world, Paula, from the social world, for 
whose gayeties and ambitions I never had 
much liking, and whose circles [ have not 
the ability to grace. My home, and rest 
ing-place till the great rest comes, is wit] 
the Protestant Sisterhood at What 
ever shortcomings may be found in such 


| a community, I believe that I shall be hap- 
| pier there than in any other place. 
Five minutes afterward a light shone | 


‘Whatever you may think of my ji 
ment in taking this step, I can assure you 


| that I have not done it without consider 
more brillianey than it had known during | 


ation. My reasons are good, and my de 
But, my own 
very best friend, and more than sister, 
don't think that I mean to leave my love 
and friendship for you behind me. No, 
Paula; you will always be with me, and 


he 
furthered by the retirement and medit 
tion I shall enjoy in my secluded home. 
My heart is very full, dear—too full to 
write more. God bless you, and your 
husband! You must come and see me 


| there: I have not so many friends that I 
The light increased, and blown upon by | 
the wind roared round the pictures, the | 


can afford to lose you who have been so 
kind. I write this with the fellow pen to 
yours that you gave me when we went to 
3udmouth together. Good-by! 


‘* Ever your own sister, CHARLOTTE. ” 


\ 


Paula had first read this through silent 
ind now, in reading it a second time | 
id to Somerset, her voice faltered, and 
wept outright. 

yr to live with us always,” she 
h her tears, ‘‘and to think she 
i have decided to do this!” 


[tis a pity, certainly, said Somerset, 


*T had been expect 


said 


‘She was genuine, if anybody 

and simple as she was true.” 
‘Tam the more sorry,” Paula present 
little plan I 
i of with regard to her. 


vestuned, of a 
been think 
ictures and curiosities 

{ ‘luded 

can not touch, or imp 
it 1s. They are our own to do 
» with. My father felt in de 
»estate that, however interesting 
e ptancys those objects might be, 
econeern us—were, indeed, 
»way, having been come by 
ugh Mr. Wilkins, though 
to be treated lightly. Now 
ine to suggest that we would not 
m—indeed, I could not bear to do 
. thing with what had belonged to 
wlotte’s forefathers—but to hand them 
to heras a e@ift, either to keep forher 
"or to pass on to her brother, as she 
| choose. Now I fear there is no 
of it; 

m in the house.” 

I should think. 
can aecept them for her brother when 
les, without absolutely taking them 


her OW Possession, 


It can be done still, 


‘It would be a kind of generosity which 
dly amounts to more than justice (al 
xh they were purchased) from a re- 
sant usurper to a dear friend—not that I 
i usurper exactly; well, from a repre 
tative of the new aristocracy of inter- 
nationality to a representative of the old 
stocracy of exclusiveness.” 
‘What do you eall vourself, Paula, 
‘you are not of your father’s creed 7” 
‘Lsuppose Iam what poor Mr. Wood 
ll said—by-the-way, we must call and 


lation, neither cold nor hot. But of 
course that’s a sub-species 
lukewarm anything. 
as far as I know, is one of that body to 
hom lukewarmth is not an accident, but 
a provisional necessity, till they see a lit- 
tle more clearly.” 
to his side, and pulling his head toward 
her, whispered a word in his ear. 
Vou. LXIV.—No. 380.—20 


and vet I shall never like to | 


| 


| some people in the street saying that the 


servants were 


aspects oO 


Upon 


im—somethine or other that’s in Re- | 


-I may be a| 
What I really am, 


A LAODICEAN. 


“Why, Mr. Woodwell said you were 
that You carry your beliefs very 
comfortably. 


too. 
I shall be glad when en- 
tliusiasm is come again,” 

‘Tam going to revise and correct my 


beliefs one of these days wh L have 
thought a little further.” 


She suddenly 
breathed ¢ lg 


h, and added: ** How transi 


tory our best emotions are! In talking of 


myself Tam heartlessly forgetting Char 


lLwon't 


COMMUNE happy again, 
be happy ight, for her sake!” 

A few minutes after this their attention 
was alt 


racted by a noise of footsteps run 


ningalong the street; then a heavy tramp 
Oth 
er feet were heard scampering at intervals, 


of horses and lumbering of wheels. 


and soon some body ascended the staircase 
and approached their door. The lead 
Waiter appeared, 
‘Ma’ Castle 

ithles ly. 
rset jumped up, drew aside the 
curtains, and stepped into the bow-win 
dow. The 


window looked down the str et and along 


Right before him rose a blaze. 


the turnpike-road to the very hill on which 
4 } 1 

stood, the keep being visible in 
Hlere rose 


which appeared little fua 


the eastle 
the dayti 1e 
the light, 


than a stone s-throw, 


above the trees. 


instead of near 


iniles. Every curl of the smoke and every 


wave of the flame was distinet, and Som 
erset fancied he could hear the erackline. 
Paula had risen from her seat and join- 
ed him in the window, where she heard 
safe; after which she 
gave her mind more fully to the material 
f the catastrophe. 

The whole 


to the seene of the conflagration, which, 


town was now rushing off 


shining directly up the street, showed the 
burgesses’ running figures individually 
the illumined road. Paula was 
quite ready to act upon Somerset's sug- 
gestion that they too should hasten to the 
spot, anda fly was got ready in a few min- 
utes. With lapse of time Paula evinced 
more anxiety as to the fate of her castle, 
and when they had driven as near as it 
was prudent to do, they dismounted, and 
went on foot into the throng of people 
which was rapidly gathering from the 
| town and surrounding villages. Among 
the faces they recognized Mr. Woodwell, 


She had crossed over | Havill the architect, the rector of the par- 


| ish, the curate, and many others known to 


} them by sight. These, as soon as they 
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saw the young couple, came forward with | 


words of 
have been burned out of bed, and vied with 
each other in offering them a lodging 
Somerset explained where they were stay 
ing, and that they required no accommo 
dation, Paula interrupting with, °° Oh, my 


est what has become of m?” 


The fire is not near the stables,” said 
Woodwell. ‘It broke out in the body 
of the building. The horses, however, 
are driven into the field.” 

“T can assure you, you need not be 
alarmed, madam,” said Havill. ‘The 


chief constable is here, and the two town | 


engines, and Lam doing all Tean. The 


castle engine unfortunately is out of re 

Somerset and Paula then went on to 
another point of view, near the gymnasi 
um, where they could not be seen by the 
erowd. Three-quarters of a mile off, on 
their left land, the powerful irradiation 
fell upon the briek chapel in which Som 


erset had first seen the woman who now | 


It was the 
only object visible in that direction, the 
dull hillsand trees behind failing to eatch 
the | hit. Shi 
to Somerset. who knew her meaning, and 


stood beside him as his wife. 


‘significantly pointed it out 


they turned again to the more serious 
matter. 
face of such a wind all the pigmy appli 
ances that the populace could bring to act 
upon suc ‘+h a mass of combustion wo1 ild 
be unavailing. As much as could burn 
that nieht was burned, while some of that 
which would not burn crumbled and fell 
as a formless heap, whence new flames 
towered up, and inclined to the northeast 
far as to singe the trees of the park. 
The thieker walls of Norman date remain- 
ed unmoved, partly because of their thick- 
ness, and partly because in them stone 
yaults took the place of wood floors. 


The tower clock kept manfully going | 


till it had struck one, its face smiling out 
from the smoke as if nothing were the mat- 
ter, after which hour something fell down 
inside, and it went no more. 


Cunningham Haze, with his body of 


men, was devoted in his attention, and 


came up to say a word to our two specta- | 


tors from time to time. 


Toward four o'clock the flames dimin- | 
ished, and feeling thoroughly weary, Som- 
erset and Paula remained no longer, re- 


turning to Markton as they had come. 


condolence, imagining them to | 


discussed what course it would be 


p 
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On their journey they pondered 


ursue in the cireun 


+. 


lui 


deciding not toattempt rebuilding thee 
tle unless they were ab 


fl 


rue, the man 


rmly as ever; but ther 


solute ly COMmpel 


ere stills 


mon to both of them that it would } 


al 


»ymake an opportunity of a misfort 


nd leaving the edifice 


in ruins, star 


ewas a fe 


married life in a mansion of independ 


onstruction hard by 


the old one. 


cunbered with the ghosts of an wu 


nate line. 
‘We will build a new house fr 


round, 


rom the ruin, and pk 


eclectic in style. We 
move the ashes, charred wood, and so on 


int more ivy. 


winter rains will soon wash the uns! 


smoke from the walls, and Stancy ( 
will be beautiful in 


| 


\ 


W oodwell) 


aula, will be yours 


‘over, if you have not already, fron 


varp civen to your 


place 


And bea perfect 1 


its dec: ¥. 
if 


Cll again, ¢ 


mind (aceord 


by the mediwvalism « 


presentative 


modern spirit’? she inquired; repre 
ing neither the senses and underst 


nor the heart and imagination, bu 


It had long been apparent that in the | 


a finished writer calls 


‘eason 


‘Yes: for since it1 


‘the ima 


you may as well keep strat oht on 


and we'll build 


“Very well, I wil 


kee ‘p straig 


s rather in your 


14 


ruin, and show the modern spirit for 


! 


nore. ... But, Geor: 


eve, L wish 


Paula repressed a sigh. 


Well ?” 


‘*T wish my castle 


wasn't burn 


| I wish you were a De Stancy.” 


| In its muslin frill like pearl in its be 


| 


THE E 


MAR 


ND. 


Tire prettiest, tiniest little head 


That ever sat on an 
So smooth and so rou 
That jewels were wast 


ivory 
nded, without 


such throat t 


With a flood of soft rippling nut-brow 


Reflecting in gold the 


kiss of the air, 


Ears small and so perfect—but by him 
Praxiteles’ models they 


new house beside 


might have been 


To complete his statue of Beauty's qu 
And eyes like turquoise and sapphire ming 


A voice as when silver bells are tingled 


And withal so saucy! 
But finds a fit home in that charming lta 


There's not 


ae 


best 


) 


Tl 
ht 


| 
i 
| 
You 
Ln 
1! 
q 
4 


r 


MIE drought of the autumn of 1881 was a 
i memorable one, and chietly for its threat- 
ned water famine in the city of New York. 

summer had been unusually hot and dry, 
ithe autumn rains did not fall. September 
sexceedingly warm. “ The hottest day ever 
n in Saratoga,” said a perspiring old resi- 
ut on the 7th of September, October, how- 


eyer, Was serene and beautiful—a traditional 


\ 
1 


vtober. But it was a stolen and wrongful 
sure to enjoy it, for there was scarcely 2 


lrop of rain. Two or three slight showers 


re all that fell in the neighborhood of New 
ork, and they were hardly copious enough to 


lay the dust. The alert newspapers gave an 


y alarm. They published all the figures | 


d the statistics. They compared the mea- 
ives of the rain-falls for many years, and an- 
inced the appalling diminution of the re- 
ryoir supply. They recommended the ut- 
st care in the use of the Croton water, and 
ced the guilt of wasting it. Large 
ifacturers in the city who require a great 
of water, and whose workmen would be 
nout of employment and wages by the 

e of motive power, began to proy ide for 
supply by sinking Artesian wells. The 
or and the other city authorities appealed 
estly to householders to be vigilant. The 

e sent officers from door to door to warn 
inmates. There were vague speculations 


is to the actual consequences of a water fam- 


Ay 


and some angry criticism of the Govern- 


veto of a proposed scheme for a larger 
a veto, however, which undoubtedly 
filed an equally large scheme of jobbery. 


The well-founded fear of a water famine was | 


of the city. The American is very in- 
is and energetic, and he surrounds him- 


If with modern improvements. But there is | 


ry often an incompleteness in them which 
serious drawback, if not a complete frus- 
tion of the advantage gained by them. The 
ut of proportion in our progress is striking, 
t without that proportion the improvement 

estionable. Thus the introduction of 


| 
ter forty years ago was hailed, and justly, 


i great and beneticent event. The Croton 
ver was made to flow through every house 
the city, and would wash all impurity away. 
beneticence of such a work would be im- 
cand unquestionable. But for this re- 


t two things were necessary : first, that the | 


stem of sewerage should be efficient: and see- 


oud, that the plumbing should be conscientious, 


igent,and complete. Without these con- 

us fulfilled, it would become a question 
ether the introduction of water were not an 
ertain blessing. 


rhere is no doubt that the sewerage and the 
‘unbing were not what they should have 


Many a householder has looked rue- 


Editur’s Easy Chair. 


mpeachment of the sagacity and the enter- | 


| fully upon his elaborate and costly system of 
water-pipes as channels of disease and death, 
connecting him with huge reservoirs of decay 
ing tilth, and conveying into the pure air of his 
house the most noxious and revolting gases. 
To his active Imagination the labyrinth of hid- 
den sewers became vast subterranean store 
houses of foul and destructive maladies, which 
imperfect and shiftless plumbing sought in 
vain to expel from his very bed-chamber.  In- 
provements seemed to him to have their disas- 
trous compensations; and if he had somewhat 
more labor before they came, he doubted wheth- 
er he had not also more health. 
The same kind of incompleteness is shown 
| in another way. When the Croton River was 
made to tlow through every house, it was a 
marvellous achievement and a prodigious im- 
provement. But another condition of its un- 
doubted beneficence was that it should be a 
continuous stream. Any interruption would 
be suspicious; a positive check would be alarm- 
ing. The first result of the bounteous supply 
Was, naturally, the neglect of the old sources 
of supply. Wells and pumps fell into dis- 
use; andas the city rapidly increased, and fac- 
tories multiplied, and the demand for water 
became enormous, the Croton still flowed abun- 
dantly, and the demand was satistied. But the 
condition of continued satistaction was that 
| the supply should be exhaustless. It was an 
improvement which was otherwise perilously 
incomplete. Its value was diminished already 
| by imperfect sewerage and poor plumbing, and 
it would be pitiful if the great work, instead 
| of being a permanent and undoubted benefit, 
should suddenly prove to be aaere temporary 
make-shift, whieh, by 


| breeding carelessness, 
had exposed the « ity to extreme peril and loss 
and suffering. 

It was with that prospect that the long 
drought confronted the city. To say that 

such a drought was not anticipated is fool- 
ish. Why was it not anticipated? Water 
supply is a matter of calculation. It was the 
business of the city, of a community of Ameri- 
| cans, to know that the Croton and its afiluents, 
with the arrangements made for its convey- 
ance, would not properly supply the city in a 
drought like that of Isl. Not to know this 
was to want obviously necessary knowledge. 
| New systems of supply have been arranged, 
and the Bronx is to re-enforce the Croton. But 
| who now can be sure that the additional sup- 
ply will be adequate to the growth of the city 
and the larger water demand ? 

Sut at last, on Saturday, the 29th of October, 
the clouds deceived no longer. ‘The winds did 
not blow or beat, but the rain descended, and 
after the long drought it seemed to fall to the 
music of Longfellow’s verses: 


“ How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
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I he at t, | 
How s r ! | 
side, 
! hide, 
Po t ss and tl rier grain 
ic is the rain! 
ow to] hether the imminent 
‘ ter of a water famine startled the cor 


HN poss ble. The Sanitary Engineer 
Whichisa recognized anthority upon such sub 


jects, declares that the deficiency of water was 


due tonegleet of duty, and ignorance, and selt- 
eney in their ignorance, of past officers 

of th Denart t of Public Works iy 
ble 1] it WS, the minim 

eld of the stream plus the stored water 
For the future, another aques t and 
the ] storage reservoirs are it pensable, be 


cause, With every precaution against waste, the 


natural increase of « onsulnption taxes to the 
utmost the present means of supply. The sit 
etic a test of the pul ( rit, the intel 
gence, and the energy of the cits 


‘estival of next Mav, under the 


dore Thomas, promises to be 


intere sting events In our mu 


sical history, and among its most striking inci 


troduction to America of the 


great Gert ww donna, Amalia Friedrich 
Materna aranee will be the more in- 
teresting because it will follow that of Madame 


‘atti, with whom the country then have 


hecome familiar. Patti is perhaps the most 
syinmetrieal of the liv ing sina rs of the tradi 
tional Italian opera; the opera of the last gen 
eration; the Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi op- 
era. Her poe and Amina have been long 
familiar, and her “lyrical triumphs” are tradi- 


ure,” eT was so long ridiculed 
ectation of musical asthetes, has 
listinet significance, 


another day gaze at it 


| and wonder, as Colonel 


ne before the battle 


were amazed, when the 


} 


levotees of 


rrehend the vision spl lendid by which W 


The musical eldey 


Wistfully, and 


New co 


prece of his s ( 
le knew that he ought 
and he was touched with strane 
ould not think so. So the cold 
urned down their colla 


to think t very 


rs and 


ir hair was vra 


h, and could 


worthians were So 
Truffians and Steffanonians, the ( 


( 


fiers of the Sontag and 


icism at the Wagner 


iorning breath of a ne 


ey used to call her), look 4 


the Bosio (be 


yel feel r} 


wer day. 


A striking tribute to the chance 


emark of Madame P 


atti upon her 


The alert reporter, with that thirst fo: 


ds 


le Rochambeau how 


which would certain], 


Pope, should he arrive 
asked the dira of 


liked Trinity Church, 


lays, “ What is your 


answer Was significant, 


e which caused him to ask the M 
he liked Amer 


Inspire him to as 
in New York, } 


favorite opera 


becanse it w 


the Lucia and L nia and Amina wl 


‘n her artistic life to the 


their works. 
‘One which I have never sung in ] 


Lohengrin, T consider Elsa th niost 


Italian m 


} 


and ideal character in opera.’ 
*Then you admire Wagner?” 


“More than any other composer. 


ic in publie for fe 


‘aid to sing his mu 


his i invitation to si 


summer. But I have 
home, to my own intense enjoyment, m 


tional. Patti’s return to the United States, | 
which she left twenty-two years ago, recalling | 


the musical situation at that time, will natu 
rally remind every older New-Yorker of t 
astonishing musical progress during those 


years. Gentlemen who used to be shaved and | 
clipped by the unetuous and affable La Seala, | 


and who remember Sanquirieco and the Cham- 
bers Street Opera-house, will have hastened to 
hear the dark-eyed child of those days, and to 
be lulled in pensive reminiscences of their 
prima gioventi.. To their fine ears, in the voice 
of the mature lady of to-day, singing her pe- 
nultimate farewells, there will be bird -like 
echoes of Truffi and Steffanone and Bosio and 
the other nightingales of Chambers Street and 
Astor Place. Sut the more the old habitués 
remember, the more marked and prodigious 
will be the change. 

The change is in the growth of the taste for 
music other than the opera. There is a gen- 
eral consciousness of the beginning of a new 
musical epoch. The phrase, “ music of the fu- 


many times.” 


“Will you never si 
“T have reserved it, 


last season of my operatic career. 
not be afraid of injurir 


ne his musie in} 


uring my voice. For this reason [ rv 
iw Kundry in Parsifa 
sung over his 


‘ specially E 


if my voice, al 


sing his beautiful musie as I would 
It seems to me most fitting to close my « 
with the music I consider the great st 


ever written.” 


This was unexpected praise, but it is equ 


ly significant. That “ 
and that theatre the Italian opera, should fe 
so profound an admir: 
the future and its high-priest, shows 


a child of the the 


ition for the musi 


markable change in musical taste and 


since the operatic infant phenomenon of t! 


ty-one years ago, who is the lanrelled 
of the Italian stage to-day, sang in New 


Her strong expression of preference fo 


new music confirms what the Philhar 


concerts of New York 


and Brooklyn, and t1 


41 
t 


last year’s festival, and the performanc: 


the Bach music, and of the oratorio and s 
Thomas's Central 


music societies, with 


toting 
— 
Misi) that of 
] 
n I will 
Tea 
| 
i York. 
red 
Park 
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, concerts and his Chicago and Cinein- | dral demands an organ. This is the re 
festivals, have indicated. The Italian | ment which by every account Materna 
evele of this century, beginning with | satisfy; and althou 


and including Bellini, Donizetti, and | voice would seem to be at great disadvantage, 


vli il so Vast a space 


\ which followed the great German day | a great singer will overcome if, like an orat 
Bachs, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and | who speaks in the open air with as much charm 
Vovart, with the later glory of Weber, Schu- | and etieet as in a room. 
nd Mendelssohn, is now vielding again A hundred and twenty-six years yavoung 


newer German spirit. Even Verdi in | Trishiman, 
1 Boito in Mefi 


ready iseven upon the Italian 


his way through Lurope 


file show how strong | upon his 1 


ba ithat he wrote, 


Yet the great works of every art flourish in | and called * The Traveller,” he alludes to the 


Whatever the changin 


al ye ring | province as a region 
of t thre vreat works do not 
id Tennyson with delight, we do not teel | 
are to be antiquated. If the condi Phe region which Goldsmith thus melodiously 
enjoying Wagner and Schumann should delivers over to reprobation is that in which 


se pleasure in Beethoven and Mozart 


Materna was born the daughter of a poor 
hubert, it would be a sorry | 


Iternative. | School-master of the village of St. George, near 


catholic and progressive musical mind Wildon, in Styria. Her father was her first 


es With Shelley, and owns that, teacher, and the little girl early sang solos 


from the masses of Haydn and Mozart, and 


this « rs fror ( 
2 took part in the choruses of the local festivals. 
divide 18 hi tuke away. 
While still very young she bewan to study with 
31 spirit the most e nt Ivrical | Capellmeister Netzer at Gratz, and took the 


is Madame Mate to whom | first prize at the examination and exhibition. 


pays a tribute of admiring re It was the old story, 


ving th she rself must | gather couldna work, and my mither couldna 
id in April to fulfill her engage- 

‘nt Garden in May, so that she | Her father died, and her mother fell ill 

in the erent New York Festival, | expense of ler musical studies at Vienna, 


sing } 
e Patti said, “ But you will hear Ma- | whither her brother carried her, was altogeth- 
and vowll like her; she has a beauti- | er beyond her possible resources. Her mother 
sand sings well.” Here is approba died, and the priests at Griitz invited her to 


mm Lady Hubert, and of a kind which | sing in the chur h, and promised to take upa 


prima donna seldom offers to another. | collection fo1 her during the service. She @lad- 


ITubert, indeed, is slight, and no longer ly embraced the OpPporcunily, and sang at the 


liest years, and therefore it may be | church until the manager of the Th 


pardoned to her that she added: “She's | tre in Gritz secured her at a monthly salary 


oking too, but stout. IT ean’t tell how | of thirty-four florins, which was soon raised to 
is: possibly between thirty and forty.” | eighty ind soon again to one hundred. At 


tever her age, Madame Materna is | the Thalia she met the actor Karl Friedrich, 
ssedly in the prime of her power, and she | whom she married. Naturally the bright par- 


pride and delicht of the disciples of the | ticular star of her little local heaven could not 
| g 
1usic. remain hidden. Her fame was provincial and 


| limited, but it is the tendeney of commanding 
Ovr readers who do not follow closely the | talent to seck a larger audicnee, and Materna 
musical history of the day will be glad to | and het husband went to Vienna, and to the 
something of the great singer whom Ma- Karl Theatre, where she sang in the light com- 
Patti says that we shall all certainly | ic opera to which its audience was accustomed, 

The scope of the Thomas May Festival, | and sang to its satisfaction. 
the immense chorus, the large orchestra, the But Materna’s talent was not that of the 
vast hall, and the probable enormous audience, | opéra beutte or the comic opera, and after two 
| vive to it a certain grandiose character | years she gladly went to the Hof Theatre, whose 
h requires in the soloists a corresponding | manager had measured her power accurately. 
reeness of style, and, to be quite appropriate, | He engaged her to appear as Selika in L’A/fri- 


inding presence, The type of a chief | caine, and the evening was awaited with the 
singer at such a festival is the Catalani or the | usual expectation and distrust of the new at- 
ista of tradition, an artist of the grand man- | tempt of a familiar artist who is identified 
ner, of an impressive declamation. There are | with suecesses of a very different kind. But 
exquisite and graceful vocalists who are as | the event was a triumph. Despite certain pro- 
much lost upon such occasions as a fine minia- | vineialisms, which served probably to enhance 
ture painting in a huge temple where only a | by half veiling the qualities whieh they could 
masterly fresco is dignified and effective. A | not conceal, a storm of applause greeted and 
musical box is for the boudoir, but the eathe- | rewarded the imposing voice, the superb forn, 


will 
Malame Patti 
ion. 
turn to Enel 
t 
| 
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Ladmirable acting of the singer. The pop- | of the middle of the last century const 


the 
conceded that here were remarkable gifts for 


Was lmmediate, and erities 


the lyric stage. But they were sure that such 
“southern fire” and sweeping passion required 
the 
Herr Speidel, a noted critie, prophesied that 
she would eclipse all competitors in the Verdi 
But Materna’s talent demanded a lat 


different style, 


opera, 


and and when, in the new 


gel 
Vienna opera-house, she was heard as Ortrud 
in Wagner's Lohengrin, it was felt that she was 
the adequate and magnificent interpreter of 
the new epoch, and would fitly introduce the 
modern audience to the modern musie. 
Materna’s characters and suecesses had been 
Fidelio, Elizabeth, Donna Elvira, Donna Anna, 
Armida, Flektra,and Valentine, but at the Bay 
reuth Festival, five vears ago, when she appear 
edas Brunehilde, the triumph was absolute, It 
was contirmed in England at the Wagner con 
certs of IS77, and at the Vienna and Leipsi 
performances of the Trilogy, and Wagner has 
naturally chosen her to be the Kundry of his 
new opera Parsifal at the Bayreuth Festival ot 
next Before there, how- 
ever, she will make her début in America at 
the May Festival, having obtained leave of ab- 


summer, she sings 


sence upon condition of renewing her engage- 
ment for five years at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera-house. The interest of her appearance 
here lies not only in her voice and her singing, 
but in the fact that by common consent, and 
by Wagner's own judgment, her dignified tigure 
and commanding presence, with the lofty pas 
sion of musical declamation, especially qualify 
her for the tirst part in such concerts as those 
of the festival, which will render in the noblest 
manner, and with every etfeetive accessory, the 
finest music of the great old and the great new 
masters. 

Tue Easy Chair has respectfully alluded 
more than once to its venerable neighbor in 
Franklin Square, the old Walton house. It is 
a house especially associated with George Clin- 
ton, the tirst Governor of New York, and it was 
while one day looking at it over the way, and 
speaking of it with becoming regard, that the 
Rasy Chair received from one of the distin 
guished suceessors of Governor Clinton a lock 
It was, as we re- 
member to have mentioned, from the door of 
the old Walton house, under its stately “stoop” 
and down its steps, that Citizen Genet proudly 


of Governor Clinton’s hair. 


escorted the daughter of George Clinton as his | 
Those windows, so long dull and dingy, | 


bride. 


ounce blazed with lights that illuminated the 


most select social festivities of old New York, 


and it would have been interesting to our late 
site of 
former grandeur and the seat of the high fash- 
ion of a vanished day. 


French and German guests to see the 


time when New York was a halt-rural city. 


The streets were vistas of trees, and travellers | 


Italian opera for its full development. | 


| New York of the last century, the familiar h 


note the foliage in the streets. Queen Str 
Pearl Street was called before the Revo 
swept up from the Grand Battery, and 6 
into a triangle at What is now Franklin 
and was then St. George’s, and at the ly 
the square stood the house of the old me; 
of the Walton day, Walter Franklin, 
was occupied by Washington. In later 
this site was oceupied by Firth and Poy 
music dealers, and it is now nearly coy 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The bridge, Lite 
the elevated railroad, with its station, ¢] 
the site of the Walter Franklin house, h 
tirely changed the aspect of Franklin Ss 
The locomotive putts and snorts by o i" 
dows, and the continuous whirl of tra 
the air fills the old peaceful quarter wit] 
wonted stir and bustle. From our may 
dowed front the contemplative Frank! 
philosopher, not the merchant 
bent head looks down upon the scene, and « 
own building, of which the printer Fran! 


With event 


confronting the old Walt 


the good genius, 
house, has long illustrated the chai 
and the new city. 

Our venerable neighbor, like many 
venerable neighbor, began to die at the 
One morning a group of workmen apy. 
upon the to relay the 
chimney bricks and repair the spout, | 
take the chimney down and to tear thi 
away. The forces that assault human 1 
bors at the crown, whether their touch be 
out or within, whether they dismant! 
chamber or merely thatch the roof wit 
and softly strip off its pride, are iny 
They are not marshalled in overa 
ri) ti 


roof, not, alas! 


forces, 
with pick and bar and spade, althon 
work be similar. The workmen, heedless 
the family Walton and Clinton and Gi 
unmindful of all the marvellous old fe 
that had wafted their fumes through 1 
inighty chimneys, and of all the hospitab! 
cheer of which the was tl 
monument, fell ruthlessly upon the chins 
and levelled them, and then proceeding s \ 
ly day by day they have picked and pried a: 
battered at those venerable walls, layer 
layer of ancient brick falling before them 
caps, copings, and mouldings vanishing 

dull thuds in clonds of dust—until the old Wal- 
ton house, one of the few lingering relics of the 


mansion 


of merchant, statesman, and ambassador, has 


been destroyed. - Fortunately some fragm 
doorways, columns, lintel ornaments, et 
have been preserved. 
It was built in 1754 by William Walton, w] 
was the son-in-law of Governor James De La 
cey. Mr. Walton was a rich merchant, and | 


house was elaborately finished and sumpti 
| ly furnished. 
The old Walton house was a mansion of the | 


It had a unique historical int 
est, for it was so splendid and costly a mai 

for the time that it was mentioned in England 
as an illustration of the ability of the colonists 
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ybeartaxation. But English statesmen lived | has illustrated is of the time of Ronsard, the 


learn that it was not the American ability to 

taxes, but the English right to levy taxes, 
The venerable 
ise has few contemporaries left in the city. 


h was really the question, 


he Kennedy house, at the corner of Broad- 

and Battery Place, was the head-quarters 
It 
f the 
mouths has 
Cyrus W. 
Not 
Broad and Pearl 
the old 


of Putnam, and afterward of Washington. 
built 1 
army, 


n 1760 by Captain Kennedy, o 
few 


iT, 


and within a 
the 
d, and will probably soon disappear, 
at the of 
still house t 


POSSESSION OF 
corner 
older an 
This is the Fraunc 
ch was built by the De 
It was here that the 

hen New York 
shington 


of the 


away, 
ts, Is a 


ilton house. 


Social Club met 
a little town, and where 
at the 
lett 


Was 


took leave of his off 


It is 


ers 


Revolution. How 


| and friend of Charles 


es Tavern, | 
Laneey family in 


French poet of whom his conte Inporaries spoke 
With the fond extravagance of the sixteenth 
century. De Thou, the historian, declared that 
the birth of Ronsard atoned for the defeat at 
Pavia, where King that 

lost but honor, and Tasso praised Ronsard as 
the “prince OF pos ta. he was the 
poet of princes, for he was page to the Duke 
of Orleans, the at- 
tached to the court of James V.of Scotland, 


Francis said all was 


) 
Certainly 


son of Francis, and he was 
and he was the especial travelling companion 
IX. Queen Elizabeth 
gave hima precious diamond, and Mary Queen 
of Scots solaced her « apurvity with his 
The story depicted by Mr. Frederic] 


Verses, 


sis that 


| of the lady who threw her glove into the arena 


al- | 


st alone, and it is easy to fancy its walls and | 


vers trembling in sympathy with the dead- 


destructive blows dealt at the solid 


ther up the street. 


it the old Walton house is only sharing | 


th -of all old New York. 
extent and importance in the world h 
little former Old 
iul’s, Which was built in 1766, twelve 


as pre- 


served so of its self. 


fier the Walton house, still remains, the old- 
nehanged church in New York. 


But who 
pe that it will outlive the old Wal- 
s more than twelve vears ? 


tions of 

stated that 

iarand favorite hymn tune bore the name 

he Boston street. Bat the composer Cor- 
cis us in the following pleasant letter: 


assoel 


IN speaking reeently of the 


Street in’ Boston, we 


vember, 1 
, ‘Fed 


to one ¢ 


Ni 
occurs this phrase 
en a hame 

* Federal Street’ was 
ereon once 
‘ederal Street 


ien I com- 


years | 


the | 


No city of equal | 


St. | 


This is erroneous. | 


>in her fa- | 


ny own memory 
yr and her h 


Th 
ung at her funeral from the 


sain 


en name, 
: correction in your next issne, 
Henny 


“Very truly yours, K. Oxiver.” 


Tue vignette of this number of the Maga- | 


»is one of the happiest of Mr. Fredericks’s 


It tells with effective 


CSICNS 


tained. The incident which Mr. Fredericks 


| she looked a 


simplicity | 
he old legend of the court of King Francis. | 
fhe engraving, also, is broad and soft and del- | 

ite, and illustrates anew the skill of the art- | 
ists, and the excellence which the art has at- | 


of hungry lions as a challenge to her lover, 
who accepted it, leaped into the arena, picked 
up the glove from undet the jaws of the beasts, 
climbed back again, flung the trophy in the 


face of his lady-love, and scornfully departed. 


, | The most striking modern version of the story 
structure of its ancient peer and comrade fur- | 


is that of Robert Browning: 


“The sentence no sooner was 1 


ttered 
Than over the rails a lov 

Fell to the lion, a 

The dame ‘twas who flung 

With life so, De had 

For months past 


sat there pur 


close 


Loree 
His suit, weighing o1 
Fine speeches li 
‘Sound the trun 
De Lorge mad 
Walked stra 
moved, k 
The palm 
And the 
Picked it up, 
Leaped back wh 
nd full in the 
lung the glove 


e of its owner 
¢ Your heart's queen, you dethrone } 
So should I,’ cried the k - 


sk to hun 


‘twas mere 
Not love, set that t itv!’ 
Lords and ladies alike turn 
a pr 


From such oved wol 


jut Browning by no means leaves the story 
at that point. He it in the person of 
Ronsard, who sees in the lady's face an expres- 


tells 


sion which shows her purpose: 


** As if she had tried in a erncible 
To what ‘speeches like gold’ were reducible.” 
Ronsard asked Clement Marot what it meant, 
and Marot said that the lady had heard her 
lover longing to brave death for her, and as 
t the lion, and thought of all the 
dangers which many meu had encountered in 


| capturing the lions, braving death with “no 


king and no court to applaud,” she decided te 

prove what death for her sake, so hot 

tested, really meant. 


Nor was this all. 


pro- 


But there was another 
youth eagerly watehing her, and presently the 
lady married him. Likewise her loys r, who 
had flung the glove in her face and 
her, married. And then—alack and alas! 

King Francis looked graciously upon the bride, 


orned 


= 
t 
Phe 
\ 
| 
| ted 
hg 
honor uance 
from a balance. 
‘ true knight's a tarrier! 
sha } » at the barrier, 
ton house rlove, while the lion 
| r-reaching eve on 
sert-spring’s sapphire, 
cin of the Kaffir, 
I nly retreated, 
y Was § ited, 
“ Bostos, Massa TT vanity, 
“Dean your numb | 
I 948, Editor’s Easy Chair, g 
(Boston) ‘itself h 
the most familiar of our hymn t ’ 
] t me to correct. The t - 
f named after Federal Street 
1 Dr. Channing's church, 
Salem, Massachusetts, where I resided 
posed it, in 1832. I gave it that name becausdiii 
t s house on that street my wife was reared, was won 
f vedded, and I sired that the tune should be asso- 
ciated, at leastg that of my honse- 
‘Merton’ were s house. 
But for its unromant ve given the 
tine her own mate 
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De Lorge 
thont reealling to her with 
t the ] the 


ver sent to bring 


onus and 


disdainfully spurning his false sweetheart 
her own glove. 
“But th 


I ‘His nervy 
Mine he brings » 


v, and utt 


wife er 


nt men of broad 


herexperiment 


zeal and sincerit 


s, fortitude, and s 


nts, and his lay 
hum ] 


a 
| 


ne qualities whi 
oft 


ans more 


draw) man 
he world as well as profess 


lo to Paul than they 


we been drawn to 


and it is no exag- 
unple and teachings 
ple and teachings of his 
elevating and purifying 
to 


ion the character and opinions of man- 


ive exerted and continue 


Ss wick spread interest, 
many admirable 

of-C and 
and Plumptre, have 
ucidation of the life of 
but they 


1 ly onybeare 
in, Farrar, 

voted to tlhe el 

stle 


have 


Gentiles 5 


too elaborate extensive for 
and there was room for an 

character, teac hings, and 

ld be popular in its treat- 

ine elementary merely, or 

pted only to the wants of the young or im- 
Such a work, so lucid in 


et so chaste and 


ly 
it as to gratify most exacting taste, 
and ructive as to satisfy 
has been prepare l Dr. 
this city, and bears the 
y. In its prepara- 
has availed of the 
above named, and of | 
Meyer, Baumgarten, Renan, and others, snpple- 
mented by his own large resources, to illustrate 
the character and teachings of Paul, and to 
present a rounded outline of his life and labors, | 
and of the historical events connected there- | 
With, in a manner that is popular and familiar, 
vet elevated and refined. The work, however, 
is far from being a mere biography; for while 
it dwells with satisfactory fullness upon the | 
personal incidents of the life of the great Apos- | 


tle, it is by no means exclusively confined to 


is 


arches of the writers 


M. Tay- 


By Rev, 
: Harper and Bro- | 


New York: H 


each of 


| osity-mongers find hard to satisfy. 


ese, Its special aim is less to ent 
ler by the interest which the recital 
nal ineldents usually excites than to 
point and currency to the inestimabl 


Cal 


lessons for the conduct and spiritua 
life are 
Paul’s mantfold experiences and unre 
the former, and his motives and objects 
the latter. 


anee of modern which 


labors, his hearing under the pressu 
Rich as is the volume in| 

ical incident, in historical and eritien 

tion, in doctrinal 


and textual exposit 
in the results of archmologicn) invest 
these are 


thor 


only subsidiary to the aim ot 
to deduce from the life and wor 

character and example of Paul lesso; 
centives that shall he applicable to, : 
sweeten and illuminate, the every-d 
to-day, however humble and obscure 
ever exalted, it may be. 

Grandmas Attie Treasures? is 2 
lect poem by Mary D. Brine, in which 
time memories of the Grandma of the 
revived by the sight of the old hous 
plements and furniture that had bee 
away in the attic, and which were br 
light by the zeal of some curiosit y-seekers 
er a-brac. pie 
another of the dame’s treasures ¢ 
to view 


antique brie one 


lt 


crockery, old) spinning-wheels, “ and 


old beds and chairs an 


them awakens some lone-slu 


}inemory of her maidenhood, her wooit 


young Wifehood, and her serene or sorrow! 


after married life, and she clings to them w 


a lingering hunger of affection that the enri- 


der associations that cluster around them rm 


call so many familiar forms and faces, and 1 
Vive so many times of gladness and tin 
sorrow, that the whole story of her litt 
before her, and the tug at her heart-st: 


| when she is at last persuaded to part 


some of her treasures is a sore one. 


The} 


is not wholly retrospective, but carries 1] 
reader forward-to the gentle evening of t] 


good old dame’s life, as illumined by the \ 


of her dead daughter's girl-child, and cheer 
| by the faithful love of her own “ gudeman. 
| The volume is finely illustrated with engray 


ings by Andrew, from designs by Miss Nort! 


J. F. Murphy, W. P. Snyder, Edmund H. Ga 


rett, W. A. Rogers, and W. F. Halsall. 


2 Grandina’s Attic Treasures. A Story of Old-ti! 


Memories. By Mary D. Illustrated. 4to, pp 


| New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


The ten- 


94. 
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nd his Majesty me vith 
adaueh the scene « 
Where the poor husband earned such glory by no murmul 
Lit 
| life and character of St. Paul have al- 
i Ways been interesting subjects for study 
} and contemplation to inti: 
and generous syinpathies, vie: 
: al Christians or not. His 7. iy, . 
mastery, his freedom from every phase of false 
pride, hi cosinopolitan breadth and tolerance ot 
; J lL to his uncompromising advocacy of 
‘ : what he conceived to be the truth, lis rare in- 
tellectual endow exhibi st 
tion of all t! 
t 
t 
any other of the a - 
rerition to say that h 
ig rank next to the exa at 
Divine Master in tl 
influence they 1 
kind. Recognizing t \- 
In recent vears es | 
Howson 
been d 
the Ay t 
{t 
thre 
ex nt 
lia 0] 
ad 
‘( 
F 
thers. 
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Mr. Trowbridge had written naneht but | ing faith and atfection with a rude pat! 


four poems, * A Home Tdyl,” * Old Robin,” | is very touching and invigorating. Bot 
ldvl of Harvest-Time,” and“ The Tragedy | richly illustr: !,— Besides these theve 
which are to be found in the latest ver ew vol HW poetry, thongh ne 
his poems, just issued, with the title, 
Land Other they would suf. 
 fellowshi 
ts who have sung 
is young. There In 
American poets some 
technical perfeetion of their verse 
,a steady imy 
but there aa 
Now and Whitti 
nasters than he of the Ihl- Tre holiday books for children tl 
and musical harmonies of our | not \ Vv attractive in the « 
With more | binding, typography, and illustration 
finer literary 
Las ists or | and a more substantial value than usu: 
nelish Ameri- | has there been any sacrifice of the ¢ 
few moditiea- characteristies of the best books 
has not been the 
hi these bool 


tothe read- | Evidently it 


fre 


childhood @reen and child-like, wl 


e truly is, ‘ther ie | tothe growth of its faney and imagination, 
ron the outlying frontier of civiliza 1. | and assisting in the unfoldine of its 
ntelligence. Recognizing the impor 
rated volumes of poetry, sui ‘y of good holiday books 


vifts, must be brietly ael 


Lin liew of more extended but less time- | the mot 


e. The list comprises the following: | devote a 


number 


1 Inegelow’s Songs of Seren tastefully 


ted in small quarto form, and embellished 
h attractive illustrations, seven being full- 
e, from engravings by George T. Andrew, 
after designs by Miss Northain, J. 1] 
1 Edmund H. Garrett.—Houghton, Mittin, | artistic, v h 
Co, publish a large and elegant quarto edi- devote to the preparation of books 
n of Bayard Taylor’s Home Dallads,? superb- odicals for young readers. The 


Murphy, | labor, expense, 


illustrated by well-known engravers after pear constantly throughont the 

ens by W. H. Gibson, W. L. Taylor, Ff. Diel- | connection with interesting articles and 

J. FR. Murphy, H. Bolton Jones, and oth- | iant illustrations are those of men and women 

To these we add two exquisitely illus- oceupy foremost positions in the ranks 
1 poems, received as we are closing rtists and writers, both here and 

cord, one of which, Brushecoed,® The tone of the periodical is also remarkable for 

nan Read, isa weirdly beautiful romance of | its purity, and the impulse it gives to sturdy 


Apennines, studded with delicate fancies | he althy thought. Instruction is blended 
1 picturesque descriptions; and the other, | amusement, fact with fun, and theory w 
nah Jane,’ is a tale in colloquial verse, by | practical illustration in a way ealenlated to 
David R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), whieh | endear it to both parents and children.—Con- 
eclebrates a wife’s stanch devotion and unvary- | spicnous among the books whose preparation 


has been inspired by the fullest sympathy with 


A Home Idyl, and Other Poems. By Joux Towns- . = 
Trowbripar. 16mo, pp. 165. Boston: Houghton, 
Min, and Co. an Poems. By G. Rose 
ys of Seren. 3y Jran Ilustrated. 16 2 ) 
ll dto, pp. 47. Boston: Rober 
Home Ballad, By Bayarp Tavtor. With Tllustra- . Ne 
4to, pp. 61. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 10 Poems. By eS 
ushwood. By T. Brouanan Reap. Ilinstrated. | 455. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
iall 4to, pp. 46. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, | eaves of Grass. By Watt Wuitman, 12mo, p 
7 Hannah Jane. By Davin Ross Locke (Petroleum V. | Osgood and Co. 
by). Illustrated. 4to, pp. 36. Boston: Lee and “s Young People, 183i. Vol. IT. 
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In different and more limited spheres the sami eads on young shoulders,” or to convert our : 
; be said of “Old Robin” and “An Tdyl of | Mibsh-hearted boys and girls into juvenile prigs 
; i Time,” while “The Tragedy Queen” | BF making them knowing above their years; 
has arare and tragic pathos of its own that is | but instead they have labored with genial lov- 
Nearly all the poems in the eollee- | in@-kindness and consummate taet to keep 
tion pulsate with humanity, and picture Na- | ninister- 
S] 
ble for L heart, 2nd as retiners of the taste, 
manners of the young, we 
}beral space to them in this holiday 
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oa vol- 
mount of 
rary and 
custom to 
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s that 
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childhood, and by an in 
the 
that 


11s 


apprehension of Intellectual 


enh 


ad diversions and 
we of 


The 
luxurious quarto compiled 


Scudder It 


ince 
deligh is 
Comprises a 


best and famous 
fairy 
lads, poems, and stories of travel 


lish language. It 


most 
ler-stories, popular tales, 
i is profusely il 

wud printed on rich paper in the 
uptuous style of the Riverside Press, 
so generous that it may be 
justly v1 t library of romance adapted to 
folk, from 
to the 


chimney 


the taste and intelligence of young 
the rapt listeneron the mothers knee 
absorbed boy or girl reader in the cor- 

Youthful readers are indebted to Mrs. 
| for three dainty vol 
Little People, and 


Whose 


Beecher 
Mission, 
freshness, grace, 
nder them peculiarly suitable 

ror ay tinge me! 

dents of boy ane which t ev relate, 
L mischief, 
hey 


IM pSses they 


the fun and frolie, the pastimes an 
native to healthy children of both sexes, 
chronicle 
of life 
interesting 
will 


sand the agreeable ive 


and manners, and of some of the most 


and curious of nature’s children, 
them 
boys 


iMStine as great popularity among 
and maid 
a more benignant effect. 
and * HH.” contribute 
hooks for very young readers, 
Other Stories.” by the 

stories adapte d from some of the 
the fa 
ging upon o1 


as among sweet 


enly girls, and even 

Miss Sus 
ti admirable 
Cross Patch, 


in oolidve 
former, 
a group ol 
aphoristic and mythical melodies of 
mous Mother Goose, not by enlar 
dilutia 


g them, but by using them as texts or 


v-points, and spinning from each an in- 
related moral, based 
nts derived from the possible hap- 
penings of me lite.—The title 
of “H. H.'s” Tittleback and Her 
Family: A True Story of Seventeen Cats? affords 


an it 


startil 


dependent story, with a 


upon incide 
every-day 


DOOK, 


Vammy 


contents. These consist 


gaging domestic pictures, 


nation of its 


of a succession of en 
| harrative of the doings of 
children, a boy and a 
th several families of cats, in whom they 


and of a diverting 


two bright and breezy 


tions by Apptt 


istra 
: Roberts Brothers, 


become interested, and adopt as their pet 
companions, and whose dispositions, tricks 
accomplishments are described with ere 

Tutti-Frutti? is 


ginal child songs or nursery rhymes, adn 


it and naiveté, a book of 
calculated to please the faney and tin 
v-place in the minds of very young ¢] 
ief, musically expressed, told playfu 
earnestly, and so as to leave much to Ix 
agined, and confined to the relation in thy 
form of 


single 


harrative 
n the world of 


puest some 


the real 
the 


fiction or in 
childhood, they will arouse mpatl 
their young readers. 

THe holiday books for the young to wl 
we have thus far invited attention h 
addressed to the taste and intell “ 
the 
shall now 


early childhood, when fancy 


Those that we hotice 
more substantial aliment 
that 


‘put away childish things,” 


and faney is craved 


and 
through boyhood and girlhood, and 
r the contines of inei 


proachin 
and W omanhood, 


is the title of a beautifully i] 


volume, which aims, by means of 


tion of paraphrase and selection, to press 
several of the plays of Shakspeare to your 
readers so as to afford a connected and 
tinnous view of the story contained in each 
of them, and it also undertakes to make them 
asy and unexeeptionable reading by elin 
ting such words and phrases as are archi 
obscure, or objectionable, by the substit 

of those that are in accordance with the is 

of to-day for those that have become antiqu 

or obsolete, and by such emendations as a 
necessary to make the meaning of t] 
master more intelligible, and to free his tes 
from vulgarity and indelicaey. The partien 
lar portions of the plays that are parapliras 
are those which, in the opinion of t 
young readers either do not understand o1 
and are the habit 
of skipping, and it is the loss incurred in this 
process he proposes to supply by undertak 

to skip judiciously for the child,and then br 
ing over the omitted passages with a narrative 


1 } 
ue Call 


uninteresting, therefore in 


| of his own, which shall be a lively representa 


tion of the original. While Mr. Raymond dis- 
plays some cleverness in applying this treat- 
ment to Shakspeare, and while it is not to li 
denied that he has produced a very attractive 
book, we are of the opinion that his manipula- 
tions and paraphrases have made his version fat 
less attractive to the young than the ori 

and have robbed it of much of that wond 
power of fascination which Shakspea 


Tutti-Frutti. A Boe 
EpYarpand W. T. Perens, 
-ETEI I 4to. New York: ¢ 
eare for the Young 

You Like It;” 
rt R. Raymonp, A.M. 
is, Howard, and Uulbert. 


Ik of Child Song 
With Desig 


“Julius ¢ 
pp. 224. Ne 


— 
314 
the tastes of ear] ko ny 
stinctive 
enlarge the 
Children’s Look, 
| by Mr. Horace 
‘ 
: 
( 
q fe of 
he 
Every 
: ant 
IV the 
1as Of fact 
} who have 
> passing 
are ape 
strated 
bina- 
, 13 The Children’s Book. A Collection of the Best and 
: Most Famous Stories and Poems in the English Language. 
Choser Hons EK. Sevpper. With a Colored Frontis- 
piece by Rosina and many Ilustrations. Royal 
; Svo, pp. 444. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
| Doa's M , The Story of the Old Avery 
.a Or Stories. By Harriet Bercurn Stowe. 
j Illustrated, Small 4to, pp. 131. New York: Fords, How- 
Queer Little P By Harner Berenurn Stowe. 
4 Illustrat Small 4to, pp. 191. New York: Fords, How- 
: ard, i Hulbert. 
Little Wall Also, Minister's Water- 
A Melons lilustrated. Small 4to, pp. 161. New York: 
: ( Patch, ¢ Other Stories. Adapted from the | I by DP. C1 
M sof Mother Goose. By Susan lilustra- | J W. Harlan. 
} t 16mo, pp. 268 Boston: Roberts Brothers, M l 
y Tittleback and Her Family. 
S nteen Cats. By HW. With Tl I W 
Small dto, pp. 101, Boston 
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adulterated and without emasculation, inevi- 

bly exerts upon all intelligent young people. 

are further of the opinion that when chil- 
are reading Shakspeare they do not s 
extensively as Mr. Raymond supposes, ¢ 

the very he 

ver have 


passages IS SO SOlicItous 


for them 
ful fascination 


to 
more 
those 


action 


exerted a 
them 
whose 


upon than 
obvious 
lor it 
d fully comprehends that most powerful 


are more or IS 


apparent. is not always what a 
ly 

ts it; very often, indeed, it is that which 
vested with mystery, which he sees dark 
ronly in part, that makes the profoundest 
ssion upon his mind, and stirs his faney 


We 


seenis 


imagination into the liveliest play. 
much of what 
matical to a boy of quik k intellic 
ctively 


not estimate 


how 
understood and assimilates 
though may be unable to 

stent of it. If Mr. 
should introduce some young people to 


he any 


account Ravinond’s 
kspeare Who have not hitherto known him. 

ius create a desire to know better, 
V1 | do it hot he 
itted to supplant his full text by its mod- 


Inprovements. 


him 


wood service, but should 


Epwarp E. knack at story-tell- 
fairly rivalled by his skill in selecting 
that are worth telling, Inanifest 
ithe choice Stories of Adrenture, told by Ad 


2’ which he has gathered into 


furers vol- 
benefit of boys and girls, with a 

rain than to contribute to their anmse- 
tonly. Without losing sight of what will 
ise and interest his young readers, he has 
eht to direct. their attention to the trea- 
ures of story and adventure that are ready 
heir hands in the publie libraries, and to 
teach them how to find and use them. To this 
end he has selected passages from the chroni- 
cles ofadventure by Marco Polo, Sir John Man- 
deville, Bertrandon, Hernando Cortez, the Jes- 
Missionaries among the North 


American 
Indians, Humboldt, and other eminent ancient 
id modern travellers, which are exquisite 
specimens of literary art, and which, while 
all the charm of original recitals, sup- 


v the mind with stores of useful information. 
Afier such a taste as Mr. Hale here gives them 
‘the adventurous worthies of olden times 
l their modern suecessors, few inte lligent 
s and girls will rest 
ve enjoyed a fuller repast at the original 


content until they 


IN The Moral Pirates, a few months ago, 
~W.L. Alden related the experienc sof four 
young friends, Tom Sehuyler, Jim 


and Joe 


larpe, and Harry Wilson, while learning the | 


ind mystery of navigating a row-boat on 


the Hudson and other inland waters: and in 


St f Adventure, told by 


ries o, Adventurers By 
» Mane, 


16mo, pp. 310. Boston: Rol 


Ep- 
rts Bro- 


|} counts of buitaio, crocodile, snake 


The Cruise 
more exeith 


"23 he 


ne experiences W hile encountering 


of the ** Ghost now records their 


the perils of sail-boat 
Water. Assisted by a young friend, who hap- 
pily was at home ona vacation from the Na- 
val Academy in 


havigation on rough 


the niek of time, and whom 


the 
lect a boat suitable for their purposes, and aft- 


they constitute captain, the friends se- 
er enlarging and altering her so as to make 
her sea-worthy, they fit her out with the neces- 
sary her the 


ventures, How they were in 


christen 
their ad 
perils by river pin 


stores Ghost, and. set 


out on 
ales, rils hy foes, in per- 
ils by leaks and eapsizings, in perils by storm 
and n perils by ‘short 


in perils by pretty girls; and how they eame 


breakers, commons,” 


safely out of all with a stock of tried experi- 
enee, atter hay Inge EXPLore d New York Bay, the 
Narrows, the Great South Bay, and the trea- 
cherous shores of Long Island—all this is re- 
lated by Mr. Alden in his veracious log of the 
Ghost, The book is not ouly such a record of 
daring 
but it 
tions and useful information having a substan- 
tial value, the 
outtit of and its 


fair weather and in 


and spirit as will delight manly boys, 


practs al sugeves- 


Is also 


a repertory of 


bearing and 


remen 


upon choice, rig, 


a sail-boat, mans 
foul, in ordinary cireum- 
stances, and under circumstances that put the 
of ingenuity of 
the young sailors to the proof, and test the 
stull they are made of, 


courage, presence mind, ane 


Mr. KNOX’S concluding volume of The Roy 
Travellers in the Far East is no less entertaining 
The first 
and second parts of the series recorded the ad- 
Frank Bassett 
and his cousin Fred Bronson while travelling 
through Japan, China, and Siam, with exeur- 
sions to Cochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and 
the Malay Art hipelago, under the inte llivent 
guidance of their mentor and friend Dr. Bron- 
son. 


series, 


than its predece ssors in the 


ventures and observations of 


The new volume* takes up the thread 
of the narrative where it was dropped at the 
close of the previous volume, and beeinning 
with the departure of the travellers from Java, 
records what they in Ceylon, India, Bur- 
mah, and the Philippine Islands, and what 
they learned as 


Saw 


vell as what they saw that 
threw light on the history and present state 
of those ancient lands, their cities, temples, 
peoples, productions, scenery, animals, and nat- 
ural curiosities and phenomena. The regular 
narrative is agreeably spiced with spirited ac- 

] dee wild- 
boar, tiger, and elephant hunts, and is diversi- 
fied with interesting episodes des riptive of 


meteors, Cingalese boats, 


sea-serpents, and 


these last affording an opportunity for some 


rand Brothers, 


j 
( 
afl 
ly, 
lI 
an | 
can 
en 
col 
al 
lt 
yt 
sources, 
| 
| The Cruise of the Ghost.” By W.L. Auves. 
trated. 16mo0, pp. 210. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
ee 23 The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part HL. Ade 
2 vent s of Two Youths in a Journey to Cevlo I \. 
Burmah. By Tiuowas W. Kxox. Illustrated. SVO, pp. 
| 483. New York: 
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per ‘ outrigger boats. Be- | ring and stormy sixteenth century 
{ des these. there are numerous digressions, | 1 immediately sneceeded the murder of Jay I 


vlarge ar t of inter infor by his traitorous nobles, ineident 
1} ! On DN 1 ect ibmarine ¢ ( ire such as are natural to the 
a | plorat s. precious stones, the turtle fisheries, | ferocity, the bitter feuds, uncurbed | 
| Llawlessness, of th 
Pspace WHT permit a bare 
\ f such of the remaining no 
: tation in commend 
— completed, four additional volumes of the class | ers, as well for their wholesomeness 
‘ | last co e been laid on the editor's iterary merits. The list comprises the 
tat lie possible to announee then ine: The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
tithe ions of a China titled a novel of incident Life’ 
‘ mainin thy Jules Verne: The Boys Mu a tale of life-long penitence, sé lt 
ib bin by Sidney Lanier; Our Young I well-doing in expiation for a terribl 
Al es D. MeCabe: and tro tentional erime, by David Christie M 
the Hub,?? by Samuel Adams Drake. Try, Cousin and Bride?? by Perey Gi 
' Letter of Credits? by the anthor of 7 
THE 1 els of the n th are enerally of a Wide Worlds and TitaniaS* HW. 
fair at iford intris Bovesen.—To these we append the 
dence of the conscientious efforts of their au the following novels, received after the | 
; thors to produce good honest work in the line | ary Reeord for the month had been ¢| 
of their art. Mr. Roe’s new romance, Without serving fora future opportunity our ¢ 
aH evil s an unmistakable improve- | Upon of them as demand fuller 
Darton 
tol The ult ite al a new edition f, y Rev. H 
tr rie ind Ward Beecher; and new editions of Mrs. 
per ‘ riet Bee domestie tales, Wy | 
cat e has graphically, at times | and We and Neighbors®) Pink ¢ 
; powerfully and dramatically, portrayed its in Tyranny,? and Poganue People.4 
‘ fluence to wither and destroy manhood, and to 
wreck the happiness of the family. The har 
he Mysteries of Heron Dyk Nove f 
of the evil are not so ostentatiously exhibited | Square Library.” 4to, pp. 74. New York: TI 
as to be revolting, but are ingeniously distrib Brothers, 
1 A Life's Atonement. A Novel. By Das 
uted over a story that has a substantial and | Werrwy. | “Franklin Square Li 4to, pp. 1 
independent interest of its own, Mr. Roe has York: Harper and Brothers. 
msin and Bride. By Preroy Gree, 
not been able tirely to cure himself of atend- | ¢ Il 
xtravaganece, and his story Brothers 
3 re lit 3 as rr 1° 
rraces of the highest forms The L Yr of Cy . BM Wann zn. 12 
nd Brothers 
WIL B 
pp cribner’s Sons 
The Braes of Yurrow?? is a vigorous novel, MOTE “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. S4 
whose scenes are laid in Seotland in the stir- | York: . : 
36 Aunt Serena. By Buanour Hows 
pp. 868. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co 
j 24 The Tribulations of a Ch wmanin China. From the Esan Harderu. A Novel of An ican Lif H 
Freneh of Jeunes Verse, by Virginta With | O. Stopparp, Author of Dab Kinzer, 16mo, pp. 404. 


Fifty Illustrations, Sq. Svo, pp. 271. Boston: Lee and | York: White and Stokes, 
Shepard. Eleanor Maitland. A Novel. By 
i Crement. 16mo, pp. 365. Boston: James R. Os 


Co 


Norwood ; or, Vttlage Life in New England. By 
Warp Bercurr. With Hlustrati ) 
York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 

My Wifi 11; or, Harry Henderson's I 


ons. 


86 Our Young Folks Abroad. The Adventur 


American Boys and Girls in a Journey through E sto LRLET Stowk. 16mo, pp. 474. New \ 
Constantinople. By James D. Svo, pp. d44. 
P delphia: J. B. Lippincott an Cox 4. We and Our Neighbors; or, Records of an 
27 A the Hub. A Boy's Book about Boston. By By Hareret Beroiten Stowe. 16mo, pp. 4 
Svuver Apams Drake Illustrated. Sq. Svo, pp. <: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 


Roberts Brothers 
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niet Berourr Srowr. 16m0, pp. ol. 
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Enpwarp P. Ror. 12mo, pp. 
1, and Co, rds, Howard, and Hulbert. 
A Romance. By Cuanrrs Poaanue People. Their Loves and Lives. 
Library.” 4to, pp. 78. New | Brrourr Stowe. 16mo, pp. 375. New Ye 
| Howard, and Hulbert. 
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j gest. Edited for Boys, with an Introduction, by Stpney 

Lanren. Llnstrated by Aurrep Frepertcks. Svo, pp. 
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a 23 Without a H e. B York: 
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POLITICAL. 
tecord is closed on the 19th of Novem- 
The special OF 
adjourned sine di 
gy imost of the nominations 


Among 


1); Thomas L. 

: Frank Hatton, First Assistant Postmas- 

nerals Rev. H. H. Garnet, Minister to 

ia. —Hon. Willian Windom, ex-Secretary 
elected United St 

innesota October 

held, Novem 

Missis \ 

for Governors, « 

( ol Taco, 

Penns 


(rel 


» 


ections were 


etts, Minnesota, i, 


Ivania 


an imperial order has been issued 
if a special commission, under the 
of M. Kochanoff, a om the 


of the Empire, for the } 


ember of 
surpose of re- 
of provincial adminis- 
he proposals contained in the or- 
varded as fores] 
n the direction of loeal self 
pecially facilitating peasant 
in all provincial district councils. 
elections for members of the German 


¢ 


adowing important 
Ove 


re prest li- 


wok place October 27, resulting in 


One hundred 


Reichs- 


sec- 


ry for the Liberals. 
llots were necessary. 
opened November 1. 
nev ill, Prinee Bismarck read the speech from 
the throne, 

Ferry cabinet resigned 10, 
ifer a r the 
M. Gambetta, was announeed, 
vs: Cazot, Minister of Justice; M. 
k-Rosseau, Interior; M. Paul Bert, Pub- 
M. Ronvier, Commerce and 

Cochery, Posts and Telegraphs 3 
in-Targe, Finance; M.Compenon, War; 

; ijeard, Marine; M. Profit, Fine Ai M. 
ves, Agriculture; M. Raynal, Works. The 
ral policy of the government was declared 


November 


s days I: new ministry, unde 
rship 


M. 


struction 3 
ts; 


v M. Gambetta, in an address to the Chamber 


the first time since 1875 signified a wish to 
ugthen the republie, and surround it with 
institutions. We have other 
programme than what France herself has de- 
manded, namely, a constitution and a united 
government, exempt from all the paltry con- 
ditions imposed by dissension and weakness. 
With the view of securing reforms, the 
ment desire to place the Senate in more com- 


lemocratie no 


eputies,as follows: “Universal suffrage has | 


overn- | 


plete harmony with the democratic 


Promising the deve 
he said the 
Without in 


ipairing the 
ce, the best me 


sea forges, 


opment of t 
i 


rict 
established 


IOUS 


system.” 


he educatic 


would s 


} 


land 


country, 


fensive powel 


n the 


11 
ai bud 


ent 


ernn 
t enforcement of the 


powers 


} 
fouls 


in 


relig 


and would also, w 


ler at home 
Phe 


Council 


elections for 
resul 
50 Conservatives 

rals and Rad 
against 


pease 


The 


ouncil ten addi 


Council. ine 


the ¢ 


while 


thirty pe 
ber 25,— 


lives los 


rsonus «il 


er 


ifted 
linois, a 
dozen lives lost. 


Nore nmiber 4, 


draw-bridg 
( ral perso! 8 drow ned. 
Nove r 9. 


Tonquin, China. 


ty-four parsonages and college 


sand houses destroyed. 
on Grand Street 
York, collapse: 

November 12. 


N 15. 


vovember 


mine at Gessolungo, Italy. 


explosi 


1} 
na 


, low: 


re at Keokuk 


Two hundred ¢ 


anes and Us 
elected, 


former 


gives 


four 


i@T 


vovage ft 


on a 
Between twenty a 


] mn, Dayte 


Jennie Gilchrist bees 

ainst a bridge 

Lsunk. More 
Eagle struck 


, and sunk. 


a 


“ey- 


News of a typhoon in Western 


lit 


hurches, thir- 


two thou- 


Two tenement-houses 


and South Fifth Avenue, New 
1 Eight of the inmates killed. 

Skuf ferry-boat swan 
the swell of three prope 
river from Troy to Por 
Seven passengers drowned, and others missit 


l by 
llers, while crossing the 


t Senny 


} 
ler, New York. 


ing 


Explosion of gas tn a sulphur 


Forty persons kill- 


ed and forty-one injured. 


16. 


Glasgow 


OBIT 
In Pari 


de Rothschild, grandson of 


October 2h. 


Explosion 
steamer Sohray, running between Bristol and 
Eleven lives lost. 


of naphtha on 


UARY. 


s, France, Baron James 


the late baron of 


the same name, aged thirty-two years. 


18. 


November 


In New York, George Law, 


| aged seventy-five years. 


UR] 
() be 
States 
frer con Fr: ofrcducaing, 
by the President. the confirma- | and QR the burdens of the =! 
tious were Charles J. Folger as Secretary of | and would endeavor to relieve the tisc iiilll- I 
the Edwin D. Morgan having de- dens upon agriculture, to extend by treaties 
( the commercial relations of the country, and 
e! to give a greater impulse to the means of pro 
tel duction, transportation, and exchange, while 
L encouraging social thrift 
of would insure, by the 
Concordat, respect for = 
( the relation of the varm—~ - 
j nations with the stat ile 
1 protecting public liberties, maintain firmly or- 
( ( 1 peace abroad. 
] members of the Swiss Na- 
fir less important officers. Ited in but little change: 
| trial of Charles Jules Guiteau fer the d Ultramont : 
! ler of President Gartield was begun No- als have 1 P| 
r 14, in the District Supreme Court, at respectively in the 
DISASTERS, 
Com October 20.—Steamer Clan Mach 
ren off the Welsh coast 
han Ohio. 
it Several) 
tatic October 27 Steamm m- 
Reichs a 
= 
| 
| 


UN . Massachusetts, not lor since, a 
chureh anniversary was held. The Sun 


day-school ¢ 


hildren had a processional, as in 
the Episeopal church, and a good old deacon 
was to lead them. The choir sang the first 
verse of * Hold the fort,” to w high they were 
tomarch. The deacon stalked in, followed by 


the scholars, just as the choir commenced the 
“See the mighty host advancing, Satan leading on.” 
Tur funny and the fine are sometimes ludi 


mie mibers of the 
persuasion, An instance of the sort occurred 


oratorical 


recently in Paris during the session of the 


Congress of Freethinkers, when one eminent 


thinker, strikin 


an attitude, passionately ex 


claimed, * Gentlemen, am an atheist—thanh 


God yp 

Vr find in our exchanges two fair speci 
mens of the American way of putting things, 
especially when it is desired to do so in a det 
gentlemanly, and perfectly truthful 


erential, 
Inanner: 
Recently at the railway eating-honse at 

, Where passengers take hurried refresh 
ment, a traveller found three flies in his tea. 
He called the waiter to him, and said: * You 
are in error about me. You evidently think I 
1) 


am travelling 


a special ear, and putting on 
a great 


Without bag 


deal of dog. Vm riding second-class, 


and am only entitled to one 


fly. Give this cup to that big fat man at the 


corner table. He is a director of the road, and 


is entitled to three tlies in his tea, and a dead 
cockroach between his paneakes. I can not 
and usurp the rights of 


travel second-ce 
first-class passengers. Please pass the ento 
mological mustard before you go, and set the 
adamantine prunes where [ean reach them; 
I may want to throw one at the head waiter 
occasionally to attract his attention.” 

The other instance is described in the New 


Orleans Times, where an unfortunate woman, 


but perfeet lady, found her husband lying in 
a state of intoxication in an alley. Instead 
of being exasperated, she gently turned him 
over to a comfortable position, put her hand 
in his vest pocket, extracted a twenty-dollar 
bill, and remarked, “I reckon Ive got the 
dead wood on that new bonnet I've been suf 
ferin’ for.” She made a straight streak for the 


nearest millinery shop. Strong men wiped the 


moisture from their eyes at her heroic devotion | 


to aliusband who had by strong drink brought 
himself so low as to neglect to pr vide his wife 
with the common necessaries of life. 

Two American women, one of whom was not 
familiar with the French language, strolled 
into a garden in Paris which had a famous old 
well. One of them said, “ Let us look down 


Drawer, 


into the old well to discover truth, 


proverb assures us 1s at the bottom.” As 4 
stood, a French abbé approached the we 
courteously saluting them, asked what 
were looking for, displaying, as he sy 
beautiful teeth. An evasive answer 
civen by the lady who understood and « 
speak with him. 

Her companion said, in English, “How ] 
would like to know what dentifrice lye 

The priest asked what was the remark, and 
she simply and truthfully translated it. 

Ile answered, * These are new teeth; I am 
just from my dentist.” 

“Then I must tell you, sir,” said the lad 
“that we were looking down the well ins 
for truth at its bottom; but we have found it 
much nearer—in your mouth.” 

Rather neat for the American. 

AN ex-Senator, whose “inflation” sent 
were not entirely contined to the currency, 
some time since invited to speak on the su 
ject of education at a well-known coll i 
North Carolina. He did speak for three hours 
without fatigue (to himself), and devoted t 
Inajor part of his eloquence to the propriet 
of discontinuing Latin erammar in thes 
and called attention to the fact that le 
never studied any grammar but the Eh 
At the conclusion he was escorted to dinner 
by a very plain-spoken, common-sense friend 
of education and the college. 

“What do you think of my views as t 
cluding Latin grammar from the sch 
asked the orator. 

‘You had no need to tell your audie: 
you had never studied Latin grammar,” was 
the reply. 

“Why not?” 

“Because they knew that if you had, you 
would have spoken thirty minutes instead of 
three hours.” 


Goop thing from Colorado: 

A Connecticut man who had gone thither 
hoping to become prematurely opulent was 
staying at one of the mountain inns, and 
ing what he felt to be a good time before en- 
tering upon his golden fortune. His principal 
resource in the good-time business was a tre- 
qrent resort to the bar-room with newly made 
friends. After a while, as a mere matter of 
convenience to himself, he observed to 1! 
gentlemanly “mixer,” “I say, Jake, instead of 
stopping to make change every time, spose 
you just chalk her down till the end of th 


| month, and then Vl square up.” Jake was 


agreeable, and at once entered upon bis bo: 
keeping. At the end of the month he pre- 
sented the bill. His eyes went at once to tlie 
bottom, and saw the figures there written, and 
| he intimated that he was surprised. Finally, 


| 
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the “account current’ between his | t 


‘ 


vling 

nb and forefinger, he asked, in a contiden- 
tone: “I say, Jake, are there two centle- | 


of my name staying in this house? 
{ the 


total 


issured him he was the only one oO 
1 


the establishment, though the 
eer than usual 
correspondent” says tha 
hundred-and-second Ohio 
| and tunnel at 
a detachment came along 
cri to the front. E 
ied a huge a‘ cow-persuader,’ 
passed our camp, a sareastic Buckeye 
; if the beet 


replied the soldier; 


dge Cowan, 
driving 
uvny cattle ach sol 


elub as 


a driver was tender, | 


to be, ‘we have |} 
ed it all the way from Nashville.” 


was an interesting widower with | 

lren; 

with two offspring, the youngest 
little fell Mrs. R 

ployed as governess to the children of 


— WS a WICKLOW, ALSO 


of six years. 


LOW 


a time a different engag 
Mrs. R thinking 


older children of the | 


fter 

is entered into. 
je to inform the 

nosed new relations, one day, after lessons, 
he said she was 
:tomarry Mr. -and they were all to | 
towether. They must all call her mother 

in father. Little six- 


ly surprised, and said, * Does Mr, P—— | 


r most pleasant manner, 
t: 


year-old Ned was | 


ORRESPONDENT in Montana Territ 
s riding one day with Brother F 


} 
Sl 


ory says | 

Ile 
,of the opal 


all 


ive-owner, and now a minister, 


supbraiding Bishop 
for 
believed in the Nicene Creed. 


receiving to the communion 


in the divinity of Christ? | 


to think 


An 


s creed being patehed up by Nicene, and | 


e a confession of faith for the Episcopal 
al. 


a littl 


1itie 


rough on “old Nicene.” 
I 


a practical view of things, as for example: 


describing the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. 
began asking questions relating to it, and 
among others propounded the following: 
“What happened to the Egyptians when they 


sylvania the lesson for the day was that 


The superintendent, as is usual, 


ipted to follow the Israelites into the Red | 

Chere was a short pause, when a little 
chap of five or six summers triumphantly ex- 
claimed, * They siuck in the mud !” 


Mrs. L was a devout Methodist, whose 
lump form showed that during her sixty or 
nore years of pilgrimage she had fully enjoy- 
ed the good things of this life. Mer regard 


was lamenting 
weather would kee p h 


would do very 
she plied, 


bing up to communion with my oli 


“Do you | 
vo he asked, “that old Nicene did not be- } 


is a good thing to have a boy who takes | 
In | 


ertain Sunday-school in the backwoods of | 


319 


‘or the proprit ties, even in attending the sol- 
mn duties of religion, is shown by this inci- 
| 


lent: One Sunday morning before service she 
to neighbor that the cold 
from church on com- 
Sunday, as had 
When told by the neighbor that it 
] 

pretty, be 


a 


only 


ooked we 


! 


wel 


should 


YUESS 


ipl 


A ciericaL friend in Ohio, to whom the 


Drawer has been indebted for many good anec- 
dotes, says that the anecdote in the papers 


vbout Judge Jeremiah S. Black and his wig re- 
alls another about the late Rey. Dr. Vinton, of 
Trinity Chureh. tric 
into the try 
they had a warm ¢ 
“But how 
are older than Lam,and vet you hh: 
1,while [amas gray as a rat.” 


An old e id came 


ves -room ) e the doctor, and 


se 


reet 


said the friend. 


‘You 


nota gray 


is this?” 
ive 
hairin your 
“Oh, well,” replied the doetor, “ you know I 


fam in the apostolic succession, and all the 


graces of apostolic life and doctrine jlow down 
into my soul and into my body.” 

“Yes,” added Dr. Ogilby, who was r 
to the conversation, “our friend Dr. Vinton can 
say with St. Paul, ‘J dye daily?” 


Dunine the long drougl 
mer the Ohio River became so low that all the 
boats built for that river had to tie up, and the 
Mountain Boy was taken from the Big Sandy and 
put on the Portsmouth and Cineinnati route. 
It was important for Gene ral John Echols to 
reach Maysville from Ashland bya certain hour, 
and he went by land to Portsmouth, reaching 
there before sunrise, and found, to his great 


diseust, that the Mountain Boy had left the 


it of the past sum- 


wharf at three o'clock in the morning. Some- 
what impatiently, he asked of the whart-mas- 
ter why the boat left at such an unreasonable 
hour, and received the satisfactory rep] 


the 


eral, he advantage of the 


| dew 


wanted to get 


Tue following comes from Georgia, and its 
aceuracy is vouched for by the stenographer 
who took it down: 

Judge —— was noted for the way he got 


mixed in his charges to the jury. On one oe- 


| 
| 
| 


casion a ease was tried before him the points 
of which may be briefly stated thus: Smith 
brought suit against Joues upon a promissory 
note given for a horse. Jones's defense was 
failure of consideration, he averring that at 
the time of the purchase the horse had the 
elanders, of which he died, and that Smith 
Smith replied that the horse did 


| 
| 


| knew it. 

not have the glanc 
and that Jones knew it when he bonght. 

The judge charged the jury: “Gentlemen 

| of the jury, pay attention to the charge of the 

Court. You have already made one mistrial 

| of this case because you did not pay attention 


ers, but had the distemper, 


= 
dake 
is «t 
4. 1] 
Wit 
Mr | 
Mi 
1 
know it 
AC 
forn 
( 
of 
( 
\ 


to the ¢ e of the Court, and I dowt wai 
ito doi un I intend to make it so 

clear to t til that vou can not po 

bly make a mistake. This suit is upon a 

hote fora promissory horse Thope you 


, hor the horse can recover. 


case on the common- 


it jury, in which He 


Sxrimne, hsq., 


,a juror, after the con 


‘s argument, and the in 


s, suddenly rose, lett 


if 
the box, and rushed out of the court-house. 
J 


cing brought back, to the Court’s indignant 
‘ ind he had taken such a liberty, 1 
auswered , jes’ tell you 
how it is. I heerd Mr, Jenkins’s speech, and 


he made out the case so plain that I done made 
upmy mind, And then Mr. Skrine he got uy 


lyon the back track, he did, 
and he were gittin’ my mind all confused up 

; and I jes’ thought, as for me, J better 
leave ontwell he got through. Well, now, 
jedge, jes’ to tell you the plain truth, Z did't 
like the way the argiment was a-gwine.” 


In ante-bellum days it was the enustom of a 
good many gentlemen of Danville, Kentucky, 
to wait “for the mail to open,” and while away 
the waiting by loaling in the bank of Mr. Rice, 
Which adjoined the post-office. Here Rev. Drs. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, E. P. Humphrey, and 
John C. Young, and such citizens as General 
Boyle, Josh Bell (who was so personally popu- 
lar in Kentucky that a county was named Josh 
Bell, so that there might be no mistake as to 
which Bell it was named after), General Fry, 
babe 1 Ande and others, congregated, and 
talked theology, polities, farming, finance, and 


Ip, and ma 


partee was made. Among others who gath- 
ered there was a farmer who was a ¢ 


odist, and from whom Dr. Breckinridge bought 

hay, oats, corn, and meat, and whose weights 

the old doctor sometimes thought were larger 
) 


than his loads. One day, in the bank, when 
there was quite a party present, this farmer 
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a rare jest and sparkling re- | 


reat Meth- | 


| talking of some particular 


| 


pre mnnee his bill for a late and rather unusu- | 


ally small load of hay, and the doctor turned 
to a desk to write a check for the amount, but 
was hesitating, holding his pen in his hand. 


one 


The somehow had 
David and the wife of Uriah, and to 1 


ject of falling from grace. 


held his pen, and seemed to inspect the 


the farmer said, 
‘You know, do¢ tor, I bel 


‘Yes,’ said the doctor 


wlden upliftings of his eyebrows 


it his eyes which those 


so well remember, “and y 


ULSTER 


lit 


liy 
nvivileges as well as any man I ki 


And as the dk 


,With one of 


who ki 


ou Cup to 


MOR, 


IN the days of the old volunteers t] 


avery eccentric Countrym 


prom rly equipped, 
ries 


morning 


last man on the ground.” 


“Weel, colonel, somebody m 


One day he came mount 


spur on his boot. The ¢ 


whic co 
be got to attend drill in proper time, « 


olonel not 


omission. But Jamie dryly observed, “Git | 


get the ane side on, tither 


hind.” 


An astronomer was on¢ 
Down, anda shoemaker wh 


that es pre vailed for som 


shoemaker’s own account 


this: “Oh, he gied a very gui 


the clouds were so auld and rotte: 


him what was the cause of the wet we 


e time before, 


Lreason: li 


wouldna haud the patches.” 


ate blacksmith 


A proflig 


who seldom att 


ed church once put in an appearance. 
‘W ell, John, how did you like the min 


“T think a minister has 
ing, for he can serve all his 


the best tradk 
customers at 


he humor sometimes comes ont on the ver 


scatiold. An old man w 
complicity in murder. 


as once hang 


The rope broke, an 


lhe fell heavily to the ground. His first utter- 
anee, When his breath returned to him, \ 


* Ah, sheriff, sheriff, gie us 
Ilis friends demanded tl 


not contemplated in the sentence. Batt he 
| man, looking round upon the curious crowd of 


gazers, and lifting up his 
boys, ne gang hame 
people pointing me oot as t 
Til be hangit oot.” 

And he got his wish five 


A rather unintellectual 


into his head. <A friend, 
* His head! The man has 


| he calls his head is only 


Maker put there to keep 


| out.” 


fair hangin 


iat he be de- 
livered up to them, as a second hang wa 


voice, said, * Na,na, 


ny neighbors to he 


il 


he half-hangit man; 


» minutes after. 


minister was 01 
notion that had go 


hearing of it, said: 
got no head. What 


a top-knot that ln 


him from ravelling 


AN ULSTER MAN. 


unde! that. No vou that at the falline 
time of the sale Smith had the glanders, and | 
if Jones knew it, Jones can not recover. That is 
| clear, gentlemen, Iwillstateitagain. Ifyou | s\ 
: | find that at the time of the sale Jones had the | {ro EB, |, 
mper, and Sinith knew it, then Smith can 
state it a third time, so that vou can not pos- 
| sibly make a mistake. If at the time of the me 
sale Smith had the glanders, and Jones had 
the dist r, and the horse knew it, then nei- 
sre i Let the record be given to the jury.” Po 
the administration of Hon. John | u're always late; ret 
Schley, Judge of the Middle Circuit of Georgia, | Zi.” 
law docket before | with ouly on 
Charles J. Jenkins and dt 
Were on opposing sii 
clusion of Mr. Je: be far be- 
MMM us 
abswer \ 
: 
vl 
| 
4 
DB 


>. 
“pt 
t | 
na, 
hat 
his 


~ 
~ 
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